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PREFACE 


Tuts book is offered to the educational public as a 
text for high schools, normal schools, and teacher train- 
ing classes, in the belief that there is a definite need for 
a grammar of advanced character which (1) simplifies 
the method of approaching grammatical principles, and 
yet (2) broadens the character and sphere of its subject 
matter. The first of these objects has been achieved 
in the elimination of much of the inherited, highly- 
technical phraseology of present-day texts, and in many 
helpful outlines, observations, and suggested methods 
of approach ; the second has been reached in the intro- 
duction of a body of non-technical historical matter 
which explains scores of difficult idioms and many other 
matters not usually clarified in modern grammars. 

Although the attempt is made in this work to inter- 
pret the body of difficult idioms in our language, 
it will be readily seen from a perusal of any dozen of 
its pages that this has been done in such a simple and 
non-technical fashion that secondary schools may with 
interest and without difficulty use it as a text. When 
this is done, the teacher may omit the work of investi- 
gation and study suggested in sections entitled ‘‘ Ref- 
erences for Further Study,” ‘‘Historical,’”’ and ‘‘Topics 
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and Suggestions for Further Study.” In many in- 
stances, however, the sections entitled ‘‘Historical”’ 
have such a definite bearing on common every-day 
idioms that high-school students should not omit 
them. 

It has been thought well to give here the funda- 
mental principles upon which this grammar is built, 
and the author wishes to emphasize the fact that these 
principles have been adhered to tenaciously through- 
out, although at times such a course has forced him 
to be at variance somewhat with modern grammat- 
ical categories and inheritance. These principles are: 
(1) that language is a living, growing body of usages 
subject to more or less rapid change; (2) that an inter- 
pretation of language usages demands a sane, natural 
attitude divested of all hindrances of grammatical in- 
heritance; (8) that the modern tendency to interpret ~ 
sentence structure as it stands and without supplying 
important forms lost by ellipsis is illogical, for the 
most part, and leads to much error in interpretation ; 
and (4) that a knowledge of many facts connected 
with the early history and later development of our 
language is absolutely necessary to an understanding 
of hundreds of common non-grammatical idioms in 
our language which most present-day grammars either 
do not attempt to explain at all, or, in many instances, 
misinterpret in an effort to make them accord with a 
cloister-made set of categories. 

In the preparation of this book the author has de- 
pended only in part on knowledge and experience 
gained in the teaching of teachers for the past fifteen 
years; he has also made much use of many of the best 
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works on the history of English Syntax and the best 
standard English grammars. Particularly is he in- 
debted to Lounsbury’s History of the English Language, 
Nesfield’s English Grammar — Past and Present, and 
Kellner’s Historical Outlines of English Syntax. To 
his colleague, Prof. A. Gordon Wilson, he wishes to 
acknowledge a very great debt of gratitude for inval- 
uable assistance both in the preparation and in the 
revision of the manuscript. Many parts of the book 
show the effect of his accurate scholarship and wide 
experience in this field. Likewise he is indebted to 
Prof. W. E. Vaughan, of the West Tennessee State 
Normal School, for valuable assistance in the prep- 
aration of a portion of the suggestions to elementary 
teachers of grammar and for reading over critically 
the whole manuscript; and to Mr. T. O. Hall, for 
several years a major student of the author, for the ex- 
cellent chapter on Punctuation. 
M. A. LEIPER 


Bow.ine GREEN, Ky. 
May, 1923 
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A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


1. Language Work Defined. — This book deals with 

language forms, their relationships to each other in the 
sentence, and the problem of interpreting thought ex- 
pressed in language symbols. It is well to keep in 
‘mind that any study of language must approach the 
task from two different directions, for there are two 
types of language activity — expressive and interpreta- 
tive. In the former we put thought into symbols in 
the form of words and these into larger units — phrases, 
- clauses, and sentences; in the latter we pull these units 
apart to get the thought of the other individual. This 
is by far the more difficult of the two, especially in an 
uninflected language like the English of today. 

2. The Study of Grammar. — The textbooks which 
say that we study grammar to learn to speak and write 
our language correctly are hardly half accurate, for 
this would make the subject deal only with the expres- 
sive side of language activity. As indicated in the 
above paragraph, this is the simpler of the two general 
types of language study. A noted language authority 


from one of our large universities’ once said in the 
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writer’s hearing that to interpret thought from the 
printed page is one of the most difficult tasks man ever 
set himself to accomplish. Moreover, we should study 
the facts of our language for their beauty as well as 
their utility, and also for the mere pleasure and 
cultural value of possessing them. In other words, 
we should study grammar to know how we speak 
as well as to know how to speak. 

3. Grammar Defined. — Grammar is a compen- 
dium of the principles which control the formation and 
use of our language forms, as well as a guide to their 
proper use and interpretation. Grammar is a chang- © 
ing science, for, as usage changes, it must change. 
The grammar of one generation, then, will only in 
part serve as a guide for the next. It is, further, both 
an art and a science; the former when guiding us to a 
correct use of language, and the latter when it teaches 
us the principles of such use. ; srt 

4. The Parts of Speech. — Grammar, unlike the 
dictionary, deals with words both as individual units 
and as units in relation to other parts of the sentence. 
The fact that words perform different functions in a 
sentence makes it necessary to group them into certain 
classes called parts of speech. The student must keep 
in mind that a word is classed as one of these parts of 
speech because it usually holds a certain relationship 
with other words inasentence. The dictionary assigns 
to isolated words the parts of speech which they gen- 
erally perform when used in sentences. 

5. Units of Discourse. — The sentence is the funda- 
mental unit of discourse, for it is the smallest unit by 
which a complete thought may be expressed. The 
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child begins its language life with individual words, but 
thought expression begins only with the presence of 
assertion words. Therefore, the first problem of the 
language teacher is to see to it that all pupils master 
this language form thoroughly. From this vantage 
ground we must then proceed to explore the field both 
above and below, as indicated in the following outline 
of the units of discourse : 


UNITS OF DISCOURSE 
Word 
Phrase 
Clause 
Sentence 
Paragraph 
Chapter, essay, theme, ete. 
Book (or larger finished product) 


6. Sentence Composition.—In written language 
there are three ways by which sentence parts — words, 
_ phrases, and clauses — may be united, and by which 
- their relationship may be ascertained : 

1. By Change of Form. — This applies primarily 
to words and was evidenced very much more in Old 
English than today, since we have so largely lost in- 
_ flectional changes. In a succeeding paragraph (cf. 7) 
we show to what extent changes in forms still show 
word relationship. This principle is illustrated in 
“This is Henry’s coat,’ and ‘“ He saw his own boy 
win.” Of the three principles this is least important 
in English today. 

2. By Connecting Words. — Even in highly inflected 
- languages like Latin and Anglo-Saxon, prepositions were 
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much used to show relationship. As case-endings were 
gradually lost, many more prepositions and addi- 
tional uses of old prepositions were added in our lan- 
guage. This explains, in part, why so many old ad- 
verbs have become prepositions and conjunctive 
adverbs. Other words that tie sentence parts to- 
gether are conjunctions, relative pronouns, interroga- 
tive pronouns and adverbs, conjunctive adverbs, and 
copulative verbs. 

3. By Order or Arrangement of Sentence Parts. — 
Some authority has said that. in English one has merely 
to know the words he wishes to use and how to put 
them in proper order in the sentence. He further 
states that, for this reason, English has no grammar 
to speak of. To be sure, it is most important in an 
uninflected language to be able to interpret word-order. 
For example, in “‘ The book on the table is mine’”’ and 
“The book is on the table’”’ it may be seen from its 
position in the two cases that the phrase italicized is 
first adjective and then adverb in function. The posi- 
tions of girl and boy in ‘“ The girl saw the boy tip his 
hat’ show much about their function in the sentence. 
The possible positions of adjectives, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, as well as subject, predicate, 
and other sentence parts are more or less definitely 
defined by the laws of good usage.! : 

In oral speech both stress and intonation of voice 
may greatly alter the meaning of the sentence. Refer- 
ence is made here to sentence-stress and sentence- 
intonation, not to the variations of voice change or em- 


1 For a very complete and scholarly treatment of word-order see 
Chapter III of Dr. C. Alphonso Smith’s Studies in English Syntax. 
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phasis within the word. The rise or fall at the end of 
the sentence, interrogative or declarative, is an allustra- 
tion of sentence-intonation. 

7. Inflection in English. — The Old English was a 
highly-inflected tongue. At the advent of the Norman 
French among the English the process of eliminating 
word changes, which had already had its inception, 
was augmented. So strong were the forces bringing 
about this change in this basal principle of our tongue 
that before the movement had spent itself little was left 
of the old system. ‘‘ How bare — whether too bare is 
another question — we have stripped ourselves!’ com- 
ments Archbishop Trench. Much will be said in ap- 
propriate places in this book about these matters. 

Inflection is a general name that is used for all gram- 
matical changes in words. There are two general 
types of change: (1) by different terminations, as 
boy, boy’s; and (2) by internal, or. root, change, as 
man, men. Some authorities add to these two a third 
— a complete change of form, as good, better, best. The 
chief ideas now expressed by inflectional change in 
various parts of speech are number, person, tense, 
possession, comparison, and object relationship. 

The following outline will serve to show exactly 
how much inflection of the first two types mentioned 
above still exists in English: 


ENGLISH INFLECTIONAL SYSTEM 
Noun 


1. Number: boy, boys; child, children. 
2. Possessive Case: child’s, children’s; boy’s, boys’. 
3. Gender: hunter, huntress. (Used little and fast disappearing.) 
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PRONOUN 


1. Case: 

a. Personal: my, mine, me; our, ours, us; thou, thy, thine, 
thee; you, your, yours; he, his, him; her, hers; it, | 
its; they, their, theirs, them. 

b. Relative: who, whose, whom. 

c. Interrogative: who, whose, whom. 

2. Gender: he, she; his, her. 


ADJECTIVE +5 


Number: only two — this, these; that, those. 
2. Comparison: only forms that add -er and -est, and irregular 
comparisons. 


—_ 


VERB 


1. Verbs in general: write, writes, wrote, writing, written. 
2. Verb “to be”: am, art, are; was, wast, were, wert; be, 
being, been. 


ADVERB 


1. Comparison : only a few, chiefly those derived from adjectives 
and compared like them. 


It may be interesting to compare the extent of in- 
flections in our language with those of other languages. 
We have only three changes of the noun; the Latin 
has 12, the Greek 15, Hebrew 26, and the Hungarian, 
or Magyar, with its various affixes admits of 1154 com- 
binations. The English verb never has more than 8 dis- 
tinct forms and seldom more than half that number in 
actual use; the Spanish verb has 120 possible forms, 
the Hebrew 246, the Latin 444, the Greek, according 
to Kuehner’s Grammar, 1138, and the Arabic over 
2100. 

8. Idioms.—In a general sense the term idiom 
includes all the body of usages which are peculiar to a 
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given language. Constructions which are found in 
all languages, or in any group of languages, are not 
called idioms of any particular one. In a given lan- 
guage the term is applied not only to usages that con- 
form to the grammar of that language, but to many 
that do not. This latter type usually causes much 
trouble to the student or teacher who tries to interpret 
all the phenomena of language by exact rules of gram- 
mar. Practically all these difficult idioms become 
simple when one approaches them with a knowledge 
of their historical development. This book, therefore, 
attempts to furnish the student just enough of this 
knowledge to enable him to interpret successfully all 
such difficult constructions. ; 

9. Descriptive and Historical Grammar. — There 
are two phases of grammar: descriptive, which deals 
with language facts largely as they are found to be at 
present, and historical, which interprets the idioms of a 
language in the light of their history and development. 
In the interpretation of the simpler and regular usages 
the former, which is the prevailing type used in our 
schools today, is quite sufficient; but for the fuller 
appreciation of our language phenomena, particularly 
the great body of difficult idioms, some knowledge of 
the latter is quite necessary. For this purpose it is 
not essential that the student should enter upon a long 
and laborious study of Old English, but our textbooks 
of high-school grade and above should present for his 
assistance such facts connected with the history of impor- 
tant constructions as will enable him to understand them. 
For example, the noun usually called adverbial objec- 
tive, which expresses time, distance, or extent, as in 
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“‘ He lived ten years there,”’ is not the object of a prepo- 
sition understood, as practically all grammars say ; 
it is simply the old Accusative of Extent of an earlier 
day, which never was controlled by a preposition. 
In dozens of similar cases descriptive grammar be- 
clouds rather than clarifies by attempting to make all 
idioms fit into present-day categories. This book 
attempts to combine descriptive and historical gram- 
mar in a non-technical way, which the author be-- 
lieves is the only path to successful interpretation 
of our language phenomena. - 

10. Ellipsis. — In interpretation work in this book 
attention is paid to replacing missing elements in 
sentence structure, and the student is led to see that 
only by doing this may he be sure of his conclusions.! 
Many modern grammarians take quite an opposite 
view of this matter and are thus constantly led into 
doubtful interpretations. For example, one calls the 
that-clause in ‘‘I was aware that he came early ” an 
adverbial clause; another says that indefinite relative 
pronouns introduce noun clauses. Kellner? says that 
‘in this they are certainly wrong. Not only psychol- 
ogy and daily speech, but also historical syntax prove 
the existence of ellipsis.” Ellipsis arises frequently 
from carelessness, or psychologically, either because 
spoken words are too slow for thought, or because of 
an anxiety to secure the reader’s or hearer’s attention. 
Our language is full of instances of ellipsis, and the 
greater part of our syntactical difficulties disappear 
when the missing parts are supplied. 


1 See Chapter XIX, of this book. 
2 English Syntax, p. 20 
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SUMMARY 


1. There are two uses of language: expressive and interpreta- 
tive. In the former, one puts thought into words; in the latter, he 
gets thought from these symbols. 

2. We study grammar to learn how we speak as well as how to 
speak. 

3. Grammar is a compendium of the principles governing the 
use of language forms. . It is both an art and-a science. 

4. Words are put into groups called parts of speech because 
they perform different offices in sentence. No word is a part of 
speech except when in relation with other words. 

5. We must approach language work by a study of the sentence 
asa whole. After the sentence is recognized, we may proceed to a 
study of its parts — words, phrases, and clauses. 

6. Sentence units — words, phrases, and clauses — show their 
relationship to each other (1) by form, (2) by connecting words, 
and (3), by position. 

7. The English was once a highly-inflected language; now it is 
the least so of any civilized tongue. Inflection means change 
of form. 

8. Idiom is a name that is applied to all usages peculiar to a 
given language. Many of these are non-grammatical and, there- 
fore, are difficult to analyze. 

9. There are two phases of grammar: (1) descriptive, which 
deals with language usages as they are; and (2) historical, which 
shows how they came to be what they are. 

10. A great proportion of our sentences are elliptical; that is, 
certain parts of them are omitted, generally for brevity. These 
parts should ordinarily be replaced in analysis work. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SENTENCE 


11. Sentence Defined. — Language and thought are 
so inseparably linked together that they are almost 
one, as Plato said. Max Miiller very aptly puts it, 
“To think is to speak low; to speak is to think aloud.” 
Truly the two are the same in different form; the one 
subjective, the other objective. The relation of a sen- 
tence to the thought back of it is something like that of 
a photograph to the person who sat before the camera 


—a more or less exact reproduction. We may con-- 


clude, then, that a sentence is the objective form of a 
thought. 

12. Sentences According to Use. — As to use or 
character of thought expressed, there are four kinds 
of sentences, as given by modern grammars, as follows : 
Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, Exclamatory. 
In this book it is thought better to group these under 
three heads with subdivisions, as follows: 


1. Declarative: 
a. Pure Declarative 
He gave me the present. 


b. Declarative-Exclamatory 


I pronounce you a terrible criminal ! 
12 
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6 Exclamatory-Declarative 
What a wonderful man he is! 
How cold it is today! 


2. Imperative: 


a. Pure Imperative 
Give me the news. 


b. Imperative-Exclamatory 
Ring out, wild bells, to the sky! 


3. Interrogative: 


a. Pure Interrogative 
Who made the first flag? 


6. Interrogative-Exclamatory 
You don’t mean to say he shot his father? 


Nore. — This grouping of sentences accords more accurately with 
the actual character of thought expressed. 


13. Sentences According to Form. — Sentences may 
also be classified according to their form as simple, 
complex, and compound. 

1. A simple sentence contains a single subject and 
predicate, though either or both may be compound in 
form. 

Mary laughed. (Simple subject and predicate) 

She ran and played. (Compound predicate) 


George and Henry waited. (Compound subject) 
Mary and I ran and jumped. (Compound subject and predicate) 


2. A complex sentence has a principal clause and one 
or more subordinate clauses. 


He left because he wanted to go. 
This is the boy who played on the team. 
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3. A compound sentence contains two or more com- 
plete sentences joined by codrdinate conjunctions. 


We remained there all night, but John traveled on for several 
hours. 


4. A compound-complex sentence is a compound sen- 
tence which has for one or more of its members a com- 
plex sentence. 


Here was a house that could have been bought for a small sum, 
but no one wished to purchase it. 


14. Subject and Predicate. — The two necessary 
parts of every sentence are the subject and the predi- 
cate. The subject is the name of the thing, or the group 
of words designating the thing, which is spoken of ; the 
predicate indicates what the subject does, or what is 
said of the subject. The subject or the predicate may 
each be composed of one word or more than one. 

15. Simple and Complex Elements. — The subject 
and the predicate are the chief elements of a sentence. 
Hither may consist of a single word or word-group, 
or may be limited by other elements. The simple 
subject, then, is the single word or word-group that 
names the object or person spoken of; the complete 
subject is this word or word-group with all the words 
which qualify its meaning. 


The largest boy in the class lost his drawing pad. 


In this sentence The largest boy in the class is the com- 
plete subject, while boy is the simple subject. Lost 
his drawing pad is the complete predicate; lost, the 
simple predicate. The additional words in the com- 
plete subject tell which boy; those in the complete 
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predicate tell what the boy lost. In ‘That he is here 
-~ is known,” That he is here is a word-group used as 
the simple subject. | 

16. Units of the Sentence. — As we have learned 
- in section 5, the units within the sentence are words, 
phrases, and clauses. All work of interpreting thought 
in language forms must, therefore, deal with these 
three elements. 

1. Words.— A word is the simplest unit of speech, 
capable of conveying an idea. 

2. Phrases.— A phrase is a group of words per- 
forming the function of a part of speech and not con- 
taining a subject and apredicate. The term “ phrase,”’ 
_ is usually applied to word-groups only when they have 
the meaning of a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 
See section 194. 


He found a book of poems. (Adjective) 
John came from over the river. (Noun) 
I walked down the street, (Adverb) 


These phrases are all called prepositional phrases. 
Compound tenses of verbs are frequently called verb- 
phrases. 


I have been looking for you. 
Mr. Smith was elected captain. 
I shall go at once. 


Phrases, in the restricted sense, are prepositional, 
infinitive, or participial. 


I live in town. (Prepositional) 
Seeing me at the door, he arose. (Participial) 
She wants to go. (Infinitive) 
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3. Clauses. —A clause is a part of a sentence contain- 
ing a subject and a predicate. A subordinate clause 
is one that performs the office of a part of speech. The 
word ‘‘clause” usually refers to a subordinate clause. 
Subordinate clauses are used as nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs. 

a. Noun Clause. — A noun clause bears some case 
relationship to other words in the sentence. 

What we are to do is hard to decide. (Subject) 

I knew where he was going. (Direct object) 

We were uncertain as to why he came. (Object of preposition) 

b. An Adjective Clause. — An adjective clause lim- 
its or modifies a noun or pronoun and can usually be 
reduced to a single adjective. 


The house that burned was worth $10,000. 


c. Adverbial Clause. — An adverbial clause modifies 
a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, but usually a verb 
only. 


He will tell you a story “if you ask him. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


17. Noun. — A noun is a word used to name some 
person or thing. 


This is my hat. 
John is my brother. 


The principal classes of nouns are (1) Proper, Com- 
mon; (b) Concrete, Abstract. The properties of a 
noun are: case, person, number, and gender. 

18. Pronoun. — A pronoun is a word used instead 
of a noun or a noun-equivalent. It designates an ob- 
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ject without naming it, while a noun designates an ob- 
ject by naming it. 
She lost her hat. 


They bought the house which Mr. Jones owned. 
Who is he? 


There are four kinds of pronouns: Personal, In- 
terrogative, Relative, and Demonstrative. 

Nouns and pronouns are called Substantives. 

19. Adjective.— An adjective is a word used to 
describe or point out in some way the person or thing 
represented by the noun or noun-equivalent. 


Some apples that we bought were rotten. 


The classes of adjectives are (1) Descriptive, telling 
what sort; (2) Quantitative, telling how much or many ; 
and (3) Demonstrative, telling which. 

20. Verb. — A verb is a word that says something 
to or about some person or thing. 


Sit down, George. 
I found her book. 


The classes of verbs are: transitive and intransitive 
(attributive or copulative) ; principal and auxiliary. 
‘The properties of the verb are: number, person, mood, 
tense, and voice. There are three moods: indicative, 
- subjunctive, and imperative. According to formation 

verbs are (1) Weak (regular), those that form the past 
tense and perfect participle by adding -d, -ed, or -t 
to the stem of the present tense, as live, lived, lived; 
(2) Strong (irregular), those that form the past tense 
by changing the inside vowel of the present tense, as 
see, saw, seen. See section 146 and note. 
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21. Adverb.— An adverb is a word used to qualify 
any part of speech except a noun or apronoun. It usu- 
ally modifies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, however. 


He talks rapidly. 
They are very small. 
Henry ran too fast. 


There are two general classes of adverbs: (a) Simple, 
then, very; (b) Clause-relating, as (1) interrogative, 
where; (2) relative, when; (8) conjunctive, where. 
These introduce respectively noun, adjective, and 
adverbial clauses. Adverbs express time, place, manner, 
number, degree, affirmation or negation, and cause or 
reason. Thus, they answer such questions as How? 
When? Where? To what degree? How many times? etc. 

22. Preposition.— A preposition is a word that 
shows the relation between a substantive and some 
other unit in the sentence. 


We were speaking of him when he walked into the room. 


In form prepositions are (1) Simple, to the house; 
(2) Double, instead of the man; (3) Complex, to the 
extent of three miles. 

23. Conjunction. — A conjunction is a word that 
merely connects parts of a sentence. Several other 
parts of speech connect, but they have other functions 
also. For example, a preposition connects its object 
to some other word, but it governs an objective case 
also; a relative pronoun joins its clause to its ante- 
cedent, but besides it has a function —as subject, 
object, ete. — in its own clause. 


Mary and her sister arrived early. 
Come ?f you can. 
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There are two classes of conjunction: (1) coordinate, 
connecting elements of equal rank; (2) subordinate, 
connecting subordinate clauses to some parts of prin- 
cipal clauses. 

24. Interjection.— An interjection is a word or 
sound expressing some kind of feeling or emotion. 


Pshaw! I do not believe it. 
Well, how are you today? 


Interjections really have no grammatical relation 
with other parts of the sentence. They are, therefore, 
classed as a part of speech merely for convenience. 


Worps Usep As DIFFERENT Parts or SPEECH 


25. Frequently in English the same word may be 
used as different parts of speech. This is largely due 
to two language conditions: (1) words which have 
had different origins are spelled alike in Modern Eng- 
lish, even though they were once unlike, and (2) be- 
cause of the loss of our inflectional system, the same 
word with a common root meaning may be used as 
different parts of speech. For example, well, ‘a pit 
in the earth whence a ‘supply of water is obtained,” 
is from the Old English wella; well, ‘‘ good in condition,” 
is from the Old English wel, cognate with German 
wohl. The loss of the inflectional ending made both 
words. similar in sound and, later, in spelling. The 
word love may today be a noun or a verb without 
changing its form, but in Old English the two parts of 
speech were sufficiently differentiated in form: lufian, 
to love; and lufu, love, the noun. 

The tendency to use the same word as noun and 
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adjective without any ending is growing in the lan- 
guage. No one now thinks of speaking of a Virginian 
audience, though that was formerly the form used for 
the adjective. We say with equal ease: “I live in 
Kentucky ” and ‘‘I own a Kentucky thoroughbred.”’ 
The following list of words illustrate some of the com- 
monest words in our language which may be used as 
different parts of speech: 

As 

1. As a conjunction — As we sow, so shall we reap. 


2. As a relative pronoun — Such men as he is should not be 
permitted to come. 
3. As conjunctive adverb — He left as I was coming home. 


But 


1. As a preposition — All went but me. 

2. As an adversative conjunction — They studied hard but you 
neglected your work. 

3. As a relative pronoun — There is no one but can do better 
than that. See sections 67, 2 and 244. 


1. As an adjective — He departed to a far country. 
2. As an adverb — He searched for it far and near. 
3. As a noun — Here the near and the far are blended. 


1. As an adverb — Our horse runs fast. 

2. As an adjective — The fast horse won the race. 
3. As a noun — The priest proclaimed a fast. 

4, As a verb — We were ordered to fast all day. 


1. Asa preposition — He was looking for me. 
2. As a subordinate conjunction — He waited a long time, for 
he was afraid to go earlier. 
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Like 
1. As an adjective — She looks like me. 
2. As an adverb — He ran like a deer. 
3. As a noun — Like produces like. 
4. As a verb — I like him very much. 
Little 


1, As an adjective — There we found a little boy. 
2. As an adverb— He is very little interested in my story. 
3. As a noun — The little I have was earned honestly. 

Much 


1. As an adjective — I do not have much spare time. 
2. As an adverb of degree — She is much older than we supposed. 
Notwithstanding 
1. As a preposition— We started notwithstanding the bad 
weather. 


2. As a conjunction— Mr. Jones, notwithstanding he had a 
ticket, was not allowed to enter. 


One 
1. As an adjective — One boy was drowned. 
2. As an indefinite pronoun — One should do one’s best at all 
times. 
Round 
1. As an adjective — This ball is rownd. 
2. As a noun— He broke a round of the ladder. 
3. As a preposition — We went round the house. 
4. As an adverb — The dog ran round and round. 
5. As a verb — He will attempt to rownd the stone. 


Since 
1. As a preposition — This has happened since yesterday. 
2. As a relative adverb — The time since I was here has been 
profitably spent. 
3. As a conjunctive adverb !— Since he was elected, he has 
been very proud. 


1 See section 155 and note, 186, 2, and 260. 
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1. As a demonstrative adjective — That boy is a good student. 

2. Asademonstrative pronoun — The sunshine of July is warmer 
than that of October. 

3. Asasubordinate conjunction — I am told that he refused to go. 

4, As a relative pronoun— Here is the house that was sold 
recently. 


Until 
1. As a preposition — Let us wait until night. 


2. Asa conjunctive adverb — Here we remained wntil night came 
on. 


Very 


1. As an adverb of degree — Mary is very talented. 
2. As an indefinite adjective — He is the very man. 


Well 


As an adjective — I am well, thank you. 

As an adverb — That was well done. 

As an interjection — Well, well, if it is not John. 

As a noun — We have a deep well. 

As a verb — The water is sure to well forth with a soothing 
sound. 


SB aaa eS oo 


- Where 


1. Asa relative adverb — The place where I live is very old. 
2. Asa conjunctive adverb !'— He has gone where all will soon go. 
3. As an interrogative adverb — Tell me where fancy is bred. 


Which 
1. As a relative pronoun — We did not see the tree which had 
been struck by lightning. 
2. As an interrogative pronoun — Which shall I choose? 


3. As an interrogative adjective — Tell me which way I should 
take. 


1See section 155 note, 
2See section 64. 
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Who 


1. As a relative pronoun — This is the boy who did the work. 
2. As an interrogative pronoun — Who will go for us? 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF THE SENTENCE 


1. Definition of Sentence 
(1. Declarative 


2. Sentences according to Use | 2. Imperative 
3. Interrogative 
Simple 
Compound 
Complex : 
Compound-Complex 


8. Sentences according to Form 


He) SOR 


4. Subject and Predicate 
5. Simple and Complex Elements 
1. Words 
6. Units of Sentence 12 Phrases ¢ 1. Noun 
3. Clauses 2. Adjective 
3. Adverbial . 


Noun 
Pronoun 
Adjective 
Verb 
Adverb 
Preposition 
Conjunction 

8. Interjection 
8. Words used as Different Parts of Speech 


7. Parts of Speech 


SER, So 


CHAPTER III 


NOUNS 


26. Noun Described.— A noun (L. nomen, a name) 
is a word used to name some person or thing. The 
name includes word-groups, such as Henry James, 
New York City, Alexander the Great, word-group. There 
are over 100,000 nouns in the English language, more 
than the number of words in any other part of 
speech. Next to the verb, it is the most important 
word in the language. | 

Nors.— All nouns and pronouns, as well as all phrases and 
clauses which perform case offices, are given the general name Sub- 
stantive. 

27. Kinds of Nouns. — From the standpoint of the 
character of the object named, there are two general 
kinds of nouns: (1) concrete, those that represent ma- 
terial things; and (2) abstract, those that name im- 
material or thought objects. These may be sub- 
divided as follows: 


Proper (Kentucky) 
Concrete | r Collective (jury) 
Common Individual (boy) 


Material (gold) 
Abstract — Common (ability, blackness) 

From the standpoint of form there are two classes 
of nouns: (1) Simple, as man; (2) Compound, as man- 
servant. 

24 
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PROPER NOUNS 


28. A proper noun is the name of one particular 
and individual person or thing. The name “proper”? is 
from the Latin proprius, one’s own; hence it means 
one’s own name. It is well to note that a proper noun 
may be the name of a number of persons or things in a 
group, for there are hundreds of men named John Smith, 
and thousands of persons called Henry, but when either 
of these is used, one particular person is in mind. 
This is not true of book, city, etc. 

St. Louis is a beautiful city. 

Do you believe Mars has signalled to us? 

a. A common noun is often so used as to become 
proper — when it is used in place of a proper noun: 

Sister, please pass the salt. 

I told Mother I was going. 

I am sure that Brother is here. 

b. Proper nouns have no meaning and hence cannot 
be defined. Many of them, however, originally had a 
meaning, such as Smith, Baker, Litile, Black, etc. 

c. Proper nouns are usually not preceded by the 
article. When they are, they ordinarily become com- 
mon. Ina few instances, however, the article regularly 
appears, as follows: 


1. Names of rivers: the Mississippi. 
2. Names of island groups: the East Indies. 
3. Names of mountain ranges: the Cascades. 


Norn. — Attention should be called to such expressions as The 
King of Kings; The Lord of Lords; The King of Glory. Here a 
common noun has become proper partly because of the presence 
of the article, and partly because it is used as a part of a word-group 
that applies to one particular person, 
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d. Common nouns become proper when they are 
personified. This occurs chiefly in poetry. 


When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The Youth replies, ‘‘I can! ’’ — Emmrson. 


COMMON NOUNS 


29. A common noun is the name of a person or 
thing that may be applied to any one of a class or kind 
of objects. Thus man does not mean a particular 
object as William Smith; and apple may be applied 
to any apple, but not so with Pippin. Dog distinguishes 
that animal from all other animals; hence, a common 
noun distinguishes its object from without, a proper — 
noun from within. The word ‘‘common”’ is from the 
Latin communis, which means that which i is shared in 
common by all of a group. 

1. Proper nouns (with the exceptions noted in sec- 
tion 28 c above) usually become common when preceded. 
by the article, and always when pluralized. 


He will be a Webster some day. 
The Lowells are all great scholars. 


Here the former proper noun indicates one of a group. 
The first sentence above might be written, ‘“‘ He will be 
a great orator and statesman some day.” 


Notrs.—In old English the article appeared constantly before 
proper nouns, either modified by adjectives or alone. By the 
Elizabethan age, however, the usage had largely disappeared. 
Remnants of this were noted in section 28 ¢ above. 


2. Many common nouns, such as a macadam, china, 


etc., are derived from proper nouns, and were originally 
of that class, 
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_ 38. All common nouns other than Collective and 
_ Abstract are usually called by the general name class- 
names. Under this class are included what are some- 
times termed material nouns, such as iron; gold, etc. 


COLLECTIVE NOUNS 


30. A collective noun denotes a number or collection 
of objects thought of as one group or whole. For 
example, jury is one group composed of a number of 
citizens, usually twelve. . 

1. Collective nouns become simple class-names 
(a) when they are pluralized, and (6) when some pronoun 
or other word in the sentence indicates that plurality 
is involved. ; 


a. Herds of cattle are scattered over the country. 
b. The covey of birds flew away, each going in a different direction. 


ABSTRACT NOUNS 


31. An abstract noun is the name of something that 
cannot be perceived by any of the physical senses. 
Such nouns represent ideas of quality, state, or action, as, 
respectively, humility, youth, theft. 


Nore. — It is very difficult sometimes to get the proper concept 
_of an abstract noun, for we are apt to transfer the quality to a 
person or thing possessing that quality, because it is easier to think 
of a person than of a quality abstracted from its possessor. Hence, 
the same noun may be abstract or concrete according to its mean- 
ing. For example, youth may mean the person possessing this 
quality, or the quality itself. 
1. Abstract nouns may become concrete proper 
nouns when they are personified. 


He is led by Ambition’s cruel hand. 
Let Justice reign supreme. 
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2. When abstract nouns are pluralized, they become 
concrete. 
He did me many kindnesses (= acts of kindness). 


EXERCISE 
Classify as to kind each of the nouns in the following 
sentences : 
1. He told Father that he could not work today. 
2. Harriman was a real Napoleon of finance. 
3. Roll on, thou dark and deep blue Ocean, roll. — Byron. 
4. He was unwilling for any of the Harmans to be invited. 
5. The Missouri is almost as long as the Mississippi. 
6. He is a justice of the peace who deals out real justice. 
7. The peach is my favorite fruit, but I don’t like apples. 
8. There are said to be ten coveys of birds in this community, 
but only one covey has been seen on my place. 
9. It happened in the September before you were married. 
10. The cavalry are all in the saddle ready for a charge, sir. 
11. He had several ambitions which he did not achieve. 
12. I tell thee, Peggy, I will love thy loves. — GREENE. 
13. As I hate hell, all Montagues and thee. — SHAKESPEARE. 
14. What do you want with me? You are my elders and betters, 
you know. — Grores EnroT. 


NOUN EQUIVALENTS 


32. Besides simple nouns there are certain words and 
groups of words that perform case offices, and are, 
therefore, noun-equivalents, or substantives. They 
may be enumerated as follows: 

1. A Pronoun: 


He came at early dawn. 
The honor is all yours (= your honor), 


2. An Adjective: 
The young are always full of hope. 
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This is simply a case of ellipsis for ‘‘ young people.” 
In time, however, many such adjectives may become 
real nouns. This has been the history in such cases as 
news, goods, movables, etc. Cf. section 93. 


3. An Infinitive: 
To see is to believe. 
He wishes to leave at once. 
4. A Participle (Gerund) : 
The taking of the money was his ruin. 
He was fond of riding horseback. 
5. A Prepositional Phrase: 
To arms! to arms! was the call. 
Over the fence is out. 
6. A Noun Clause: 


That he was wholly unfit was known by all. 
They believed him to be unfit. 


EXERCISE | 


Name and give the syntax of the noun-equivalents 
in the following sentences : 


You ought not walk. — SHAKESPEARE. 

I judged him to be a foreigner. 

And God saw the light, that it was good. — Gen. I: 4. 

There is no getting rid of him. 

Out of sight is out of mind. 

It was reported that our friend had departed. 

“To the arsenal” rang out on all sides. 

They thought the question to be whether the army should be 
increased or not. 


ONRARON E 


GENDER 


33. Gender Described. — Historically, gender had 
only slightly to do with the sex of the object represented 
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by the noun, the word gender coming from the Latin 
genus which means “‘ class.”’ Early in our own language 
grammatical gender (cf. section 36) obtained ; for ex- 
ample, wif, woman, was neuter, twnge, tongue, feminine, 
and fot, foot, masculine. In Modern English, however, 
the term has come to deal strictly with the sex of the 
object. In present-day English, then, nouns have 
‘gender only to distinguish the sex of the object for 
which they stand. Gender, therefore, 2s the property 
of nouns and pronouns which distinguishes the sex of the 
object represented. - 

34. Classes of Gender. — In view of the preceding 
statement it follows that nouns which stand for objects 
not having sex have no gender. There are, therefore, 
only two genders — masculine and feminine, as man, 
boy, actress, landlady, ete. 

1. Nouns like parents, child, etc., which represent. ob- 
jects of either or both genders are usually called common. 
The more logical course to pursue here is to say of such 
nouns that they are of unknown gender. In language 
study the fewer the terms and categories used the better. 

2. In keeping with the above definition, there is no 
such gender as neuter. All nouns representing objects 
without sex should be said to be without gender. | 

Nots. — In the use of child and nouns referring to the lower 
animals no account is taken of the sex. 

The child did not know its own father. 

The hare sleeps with ifs eyes open. 

35. Ways of Showing Gender. — There are three 
ways by which the sex of objects may be determined 
from the noun. Only the third of these shows any 
semblance of inflectional change. 


mee 
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1. By achange of word: 


brother sister husband wife 
drake duck king queen 
father mother man woman 
gander goose uncle aunt 


2. By adding a word: 


he-goat she-goat man-servant maid-servant 
grandfather grandmother  billygoat nannygoat 


3. By suffixes, such as -ess, -ix, ete. The tendency 
now is to cease using the feminine form of these words. 
Some of these suffer a slight change of stem in the femi- 
nine. 


count countess Jew Jewess 
duke duchess hunter huntress 
executor executrix hero heroine 


36. Historical.— In Old English, as in Latin, the 
gender of a noun, with few exceptions, was determined 
by its family group and form, not by the sex of the ob- 
ject represented. This is called grammatical gender. 
_ Historically, then, gender had only a remote connection 

- with sex. The etymology of the word indicates this 
fact — from Latin genus, French genre, meaning class 
or group. Grammatical gender still obtains largely 
in all modern languages except English, which stands 
alone in making gender a rational and intelligible dis- 
tinction. 

In Old English, nouns usually showed their gender by 
endings, and adjectives had about thirty different forms 
that they might agree in gender with their nouns. 
Some of the noun-endings are found in our language 
today. For example, certain nouns ending in -en, 
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as maiden, chicken, and others in -dom, as kingdom, 
freedom, were neuter in early times. Another gender 
suffix still seen was -ster, as spinster, which made nouns 
feminine. -ess, which is the only suffix in English to- 
day that may indicate gender when added to new words, 
became fixed as a feminine ending by the sixteenth 
century. With this exception, the only evidence of 
grammatical gender left in English now is found in the 
pronouns he, she, and 2. 


NUMBER 


37. The form of a noun shows whether it denotes one 
object or a number of objects. Number and case are 
the only noun properties which retain any inflectional 
change worthy of mentioning. Only common and 
collective nouns have the property of Number; 
proper and abstract nouns become common when 
pluralized. 

38. Ways of Forming Plural. — There are many ways 
of forming the plural of nouns, all of which have their 
ancestry in inflectional changes in Old English. The 
most important are as follows: 

1. The great majority of nouns form their plural 
by adding s to the singular. 


Boy, boys; table, tables; book, books. 

2. For reasons of euphony nouns ending with the 
hissing sounds of s, x, z, sh, or ch form the plural by 
adding -es. 

Box, boxes; church, churches; marsh, marshes. 


3. Nouns in -y preceded by a consonant change y 
into 7 before adding -es. When preceded by a vowel, 
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the y nouns come under rule ‘‘1” above, as valley, 
valleys. 


Country, countries; berry, berries; sky, skies. 


Notr.— Names of proper nouns ending in y regularly add s to 
form the plural, as Henrys, Marys, Robys. 


4. Nouns ending in -o preceded by a consonant 
generally add -es to form the plural. 


Hero, heroes; echo, echoes; negro, negroes. 


There are many exceptions to this rule, as solo, solos; 
banjo, banjos; dynamo, dynamos; piano, pianos; so- 
prano, sopranos. But all nouns in -o preceded by a 
vowel belong under rule “‘1” above. 
5. If a noun ends in - or -fe, it generally changes the 
f or fe to -ves. There are fifteen nouns of this class. 
They are as follows: 


beef calf elf half 
knife leaf leaf life 
loaf self sheaf shelf 
thief wife wolf 


A few nouns of this class merely add s, as chief, chiefs; 
gulf, gulfs. 
39. Irregular and Peculiar Plurals.1— Several in- 
teresting and less regular methods of pluralizing should 
be noted here: 
1. Seven nouns form the plural by a change in the 
stem vowel; man, men; foot, feet; woman, women; 
tooth, teeth; goose, geese; louse, lice; mouse, mice. 


1 For an exhaustive discussion of irregular and peculiar plurals 
with copious examples, see Nesfield, English Grammar, pp. 19-25. 
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2. Many nouns borrowed from other languages re- 
tained the foreign plural. 


Note 1.— The following nouns from foreign enganges still retain 


the foreign plural : 
SINGULAR 


alumna 
alumnus 
analysis 
antithesis 
axis 
bacterium 
basis 
crisis 
datum 
ellipsis 


PLURAL SINGULAR, PLuRAL 
alumnee focus foci 
alumni hypothesis hypotheses 
analyses matrix matrices 
antitheses nebula nebulz 
axes oasis oases 
bacteria parenthesis parentheses 
bases phenomenon phenomena 
crises radius radii 
data stratum strata 
ellipses thesis theses 


Note 2.— Among the commonest of the foreign plurals which 
use the foreign form along with the Anglicized form are as follows: 


SINGULAR 


apex 
appendix 
automaton 
beau 
cherub 
curriculum 
formula 
genus 
index 
libretto 
seraph 
tableau 


Fornien Form 


apices 
appendices 
automata 
beaux 
cherubim 
curricula 
formulse 
genera 
indices 
libretti 
seraphim 


_ tableaux 


AN@uicizep ForM 


apexes 
appendixes 
automatons 
beaus 
cherubs 
curriculums 
formulas 
genuses 
indexes 
librettos 
seraphs 
tableaus 


There is a tendency in many cases to discard the foreign 


plural, as with formula, formulae or formulas; bandit, 
banditti or bandits. 
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_ 3. Figures, letters, words used as such, etc. form the 
plural by adding ’s: 


He uses too many and’s. 
There are three p’s in “‘ pepper.” 


4. The pluralizing of titles varies considerably. Mr. 
has for its plural Messrs., which stands for the 
French Messieurs, as in ‘“‘ the Messrs. Lowell.” Mrs. 
has no plural; the name following is pluralized, as 
“the Mrs. Henrys.” Miss has for its plural Misses, as 
“the Misses Hill.” The general rule here is that titles 
remain in the singular, leaving the noun following to 
indicate plurality. 

5. Compound terms, as a rule, pluralize the noun 
part qualified and not the distinguishing word or phrase, 
as, step-son, step-sons; father-in-law, fathers-in-law. 
Handfuls and similar words are exceptions. Some 
compound terms take double plurals, as man-servant, 
men-servants. 

6. Some nouns have the same form in both singular 
and plural, as one deer, two deer; this sheep, those sheep. 
_ Examples of this class are heathen, trout, gross, swine, 
grouse, and salmon. 

7. Many very common nouns have only the plural 
form. The commonest of these are: shears, trousers, 
nuptials, pincers, riches, goods, mumps, bowels, ethics. 


Norr.—Some of these words are singular in meaning, as “ this 
molasses,’’ “ Politics is evil,” ‘Athletics is helpful.” Others require 
plural agreement, but are really singular in meaning, as ‘The 
scissors are sharp,” “‘ these pincers.” 


8. Some nouns have two plurals of different mean- 
ings. Cloth has cloths and clothes; penny, pennies and 
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pence; die, dies and dice; brother, brothers and brethren. 
Consult the dictionary for the difference in meanings 
of these plurals. 

9. Some nouns, which had no plural ending in Old 
English, have the same form for singular and plural, 
as deer, sheep. After numerals many nouns of weight 
and measure use only the singular form, as ten ton, six 
gross, three pair, four dozen. The influence of this 
usage is seen in such expressions as ‘‘a six-foot pole,”’ 
‘a two-horse wagon,”’ etc. 

40. Historical.— Most languages have only two 
numbers. Old English, however, like the Greek, had 
another, the Dual, found with the first and second per- 
sonal pronouns only, which denoted two things. This 
has long since disappeared from our language. 

The ancestry of the various forms in English today 
should be known by the student of grammar. The s 
which commonly makes the plural is a remnant of -es, 
which was the nominative plural ending of both de- 
clensions after the fourteenth century when the -en of the 
consonant declension disappeared. The e of the es 
became silent and soon disappeared in most cases, 
leaving only s. 

All irregular plurals are Bmcst all Old English 
regular forms. The -en of oxen, for example, was the 
case ending of the nominative plural of the old con- 
sonant declension. Nouns in y preceded by a conso- 
nant were spelled.with an ie, as ladie, instead of y in 
Old English. This explains section 38, 3 above. The 
nouns referred to in section 39, 1 are remnants of 
the Strong Declension of the Old English, which, like 
the conjugation of the verb of the same name, made 
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inflectional changes by shifting the vowel of the stem, 
as in tooth, teeth. Nouns ending in f which retain the f 
and add an s are Norman French words brought in at the 
Norman Conquest ; those that change f to v are pure 
Saxon words. One must know something of the noun 
inflections of Latin, Greek, French, and other languages 
to understand the plural forms of words borrowed from 
these languages. ; 


EXERCISE 


1. Form the plural of the following words and give the principle 
involved in each case: 

Court-martial, crisis, sheep, man-servant, bacillus, fish, brother 
(two forms), wolf, cow (two forms), seraph, spoonful, Mr., 
formula (two forms), index (two forms), curriculum, stim- 
ulus, oasis, ox, Mrs., t, couple. 

2. What is the singular of the following words? 

Cherubim, tidings, phenomena, tableaux, data, thanks, ath- 
letics, dozen, goods, news. 

3. Use the following words in sentences. In each case use 7s 
or are for a predicate verb, or let the word be modified by 
this or these: 

Politics, axes, scissors, molasses, mumps, riches, fish, trousers, 
ashes, measles, nuptials. 


CASE 


41. Case Described. — In a highly-inflected language 
the case of a noun shows by its form the relationship 
it bears to other words in the sentence. In English to- 
day, however, the possessive case is the only one which 
indicates by its form its relationship to other words. 
If case were a matter of form only, it would be almost 
useless to retain the term longer. Its office now is one 
of logic rather than one of form. 
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Nots.— The term case was applied to this property of nouns when 
they had many different forms. It comes from the Latin casus, a 
falling. The nominative was thought of as the upright case, because 
it simply named the subject, and the others ‘fell away” from it. 
They were thus called the oblique cases. Etymologically the 
term is now inappropriate, because these case-endings have now 
disappeared. 


42. Kinds of Cases.—In Modern English the number 
of cases has been reduced from the six of the Old 
English to three — the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. The lost cases — genitive, dative, and 
instrumental — are now expressed by the objective, 
except one part of the genitive, which is now the pos- 
sessive. The old accusative became the present 
objective. 

43. Historical. — 'The number of cases has varied 
greatly with different languages, ranging all the way 
from three to twenty. Scythian languages have from 
15 to 20, the Finnish 14, early Indo-European 8, Teutonic 
6, Latin 6, Old English 6, Greek 5, French 3, and English 
3. The changes that have taken place in the reduc- 
tion of cases since Old English days may be shown as 
follows : 


Old English Modern English 
Nominative — Nominative 
Vocative— Nominative Absolute 
Genitive—  Possessive 

Dative 

Accusative Objective 
Instrumental 


In Old English, as in Latin, the Nee and 
Vocative were almost the same form. 
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NOMINATIVE CASE 


44. As its name indicates, the main function of the 
nominative case is to name the person or thing about 
which an assertion is made. A noun in this case, how- 
ever, may perform several functions, as follows: 


1. Subject. — 


The Romans were great poner. 

There were many changes made. 

2. Subjective Complement. — A copulative verb must 
be followed by a word which completes or “ fills up ” 
the assertion of the predicate. This word is either an 
adjective describing the subject or a substantive mean- 
ing the same person or thing as the subject. 

Mr. Henry was a missionary in Korea. 

He was chosen chairman of the meeting. 

3. Appositive. — A noun in apposition with another 
noun in either of the two foregoing constructions is in 
the nominative case. 


Henry, the oldest son, was killed in the war. 
This was William Jones, the great psychologist. 


4. Nominative Absolute. — A number of independent 
noun constructions are usually placed under this head 
as independent nominatives. These are enumerated 
_ in Chapter XVIII, entitled ‘“‘Independent Elements.”’ 
These constructions should be studied here in connec- 
tion with the nominative case. 


| POSSESSIVE CASE 
45. While the chief function of the possessive case is 
to denote the simple act of ownership or possession, as 
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‘Sa mother’s love,’ ‘the boy’s coat,” it performs 
many of the duties of the genitive case of the Old 
English. Some of these secondary functions which 
express various ideas of tvme, quality, value, source, ete. 
are given here. 


A day’s journey The fire’s heat 


The tree’s shade A boy’s choice | 
46. Forms of Possessive Case. — The possessive 


is the only case form in English that is distinctive. Its 
singular is regularly formed by the addition of ’s and 
the plural by the addition ofthe apostrophe only. 
Plural nouns not ending in s add ’s as children’s, 
men’s. 

1. Singular nouns ending in s form the possessive by 
adding an apostrophe or ’s, preferably the latter. 

James’ or James’s Jones’ or Jones’s 

Notr. — In the above case the second method is preferred: be- 
cause the ’s is sounded in the pronunciation of these words. There 
is a very important exception to the preferred method here. If the 
word consists of two or more syllables and the last one begins with 
a sibilant or s-sound, or the next. word begins with an s, the first 


method must be used, again because it better represents the sound 
of the word when pronounced. 
For conscience’ sake Jesus’ words ‘ 
Moses’ life For goodness’ sake 
2. When a noun in the possessive case is followed 
by else or an adjective phrase, or when there are two 
or more possessive nouns, the ’s is invariably added 
to the last word of the substantive unit or phrase. 
It was somebody else’s hat. 
This was the president of the company’s last message. 
Hill and Smith’s store was robbed. 
It was Slaughter, the convict’s, last stand, 
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_ 47. Uses of Possessives.— A noun in the pos- 
sessive case is always an adjective element in the sen- 
tence, since it qualifies a substantive. 


Henry’s dog is vicious. 


1. Ordinarily the possessive case should be used 
only with nouns representing persons, living animals, 
or personified things, for inanimate objects cannot 
logically be said to possess. There are a number of - 
exceptions to this rule in common usage, as “‘ a day’s 
journey,” ‘‘a hand’s breadth,” “ the earth’s axis,’’ ete. 

2. An idiom very difficult to explain is a possessive 
case following the preposition of — a construction that 
has been in the language since Chaucer’s time. 


These books of your brother’s are attractively bound. 
He is stopping at your wnele’s. 


In the first sentence the noun books understood after 
brother’s is not object of of, but is plainly in apposi- 
tion with books expressed before of. The prepositional 
phrase seems to be an idiom indicating apposition. 


' The meaning is plainly “‘ These books, namely, your 


brother’s books,’”’ etc. In the second sentence we have 
a plain case of ellipsis, the full form of the sentence 
being “ He is stopping at your uncle’s house.” 

48. Historical.— Our possessive case is largely 
synonymous with the genitive case of Old English, 
which had -es as an ending in the singular, as htafordes, 
lord, pronounced as two syllables. By the late Middle 
English period -es had become the ending of the plural 
also. By the sixteenth century the -es had ceased to 
be pronounced as a separate syllable. The unpro- 
nounced e soon was dropped from most nouns, and in 
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the early eighteenth century the apostrophe was in- 
serted before the s, and shortly after this it was placed 
after the s to distinguish the plural from the singular. 

Another way of expressing possession at an earlier 
day was placing his between the two nouns, as, for 
example, ‘‘ John his book is in the desk.” This usage 
is found as late as the early eighteenth century. Some 
_ authorities have maintained that the ’s of the possessive 
is a contraction of this his, but this theory very likely is 
incorrect. 

From the facts of the two foregoing chapters it is easy 
to see why pronouns in the possessive case do not have 
an apostrophe before the s, as in zts, his, hers, ours, etc. 


OBJECTIVE CASE 

49. All the objective constructions are found under 
two principal and several minor heads : 

1. Object of transitive verb: 

I saw the man. 

2. Object of preposition : 

He walked to the brow of the hill. 

3. Among the lesser important objective construc- 
tions we may note (a) the objective subject of an in- 


finitive, and (6) a noun in apposition with a noun in 
the objective case. 


a. He believed the man to be crazy. 
b. I talked to Smith, the attorney in the case. 


50. Adverbial Objective: 


He walked ten miles today. 
The man lived only a few hours afterwards. 
Rockefeller is worth a billion dollars, 
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The italicized words in these sentences express extent 
of some kind — of distance, time, value, etc. They are old 
Accusatives of Extent of earlier days with no governing 
preposition. To make the construction accord with 
modern grammatical categories, authorities now class 
such nouns as the object of prepositions to be supplied | 
— for, during, through, to the extent of, etc.—and the 
resulting phrase as adverbial. For example, “ (for) 
ten miles” in the first sentence above is an adverbial 
phrase modifying ‘‘ walked.” 


51. Retained Object: 

1. He gave me a book. 

2. A book was given me by him. 

3. I was given a book by him. 

In sentence 2 above the verb has been changed to the 
passive by the correct method, the direct object having 
become the subject. In 3 the indirect object has been 
made the subject, which leaves book, the direct object 
in 1, without any grammatical office to perform. Itcan 
_ be classed only as an idiom, which is called retained 

- object because (a) it was an object when the verb was in 
the active, and (6) it must be retained in the new sen- 
tence, being necessary to the meaning of the sentence. 
For the history of this construction, see section 105, note. 

52. Second Object. — Verbs of naming, choosing, 
making, and the like may take two objects, both of the — 
same person or thing. . 

The people elected Smith mayor. 

They called him Zeke for short. 

This second object is sometimes called Predicate Ob- 
jective, Resultant Object, Factitive Object, Appositional 
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Object, and Objective Complement. It is sometimes 
parsed as object of the verb and sometimes as in ap- 
position with the direct object. When the verb is put 
in the passive, the second object becomes a subjective 
complement, as in ‘‘ Smith was elected mayor by the 
people.” The verb here has become copulative, the 
only instance in English where a verb is both transitive 
and copulative. 

53. Indirect Object. — In the sentence ‘‘ He gave 
me a present,” me is the person affected by the action 
of the verb upon the object.. This is called indirect | 
object. and was originally a dative case. To make the 
construction harmonize with modern rules of grammar, 
we usually say that it is controlled by a preposition — 
to or for— understood. When the indirect object 
follows the direct object, as in ‘‘ He gave the book to 
me,” the preposition is regularly expressed. 


Nore. — A construction which is usually classed as an indirect 
object should be noticed here. 

He made the man a suit of clothes. 

Do the child that kindness. 


The italicized words are said to be the object of the preposition 
for understood. As with the indirect object, this is done simply to 
make the construction accord with modern rules, for it is merely 
a remnant of the old dative of reference or interest which existed in 
Old English, as in Latin and Greek. 


54. Cognate Object. — Certain nouns have the in- 
dividual right to be the sole possible objects of certain 
verbs which otherwise are intransitive. These are 
called cognate objects (L. con, together + natus , born) 


because they express ideas closely akin to the ideas of 
the verbs. 
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The preacher prayed a long prayer. 
Such a man thinks only noble thoughts. 


The verb think, for example, can take no other noun than 
thought, or its equivalent, for an object. 


EXERCISE ON CASE 


Give the case and the relationship to other words of 
all nouns in the following sentences and in the passage 
from Carlyle: 


. There have been many changes effected in that home of 


your brother’s. 


. The son is very much like his father. 
. Mr. Hughes was made spokesman of the American delega- 


tion. 


. Do the man the favor which he is asking so earnestly. 
. It isa mistake for a man to deceive his neighbor in this way. 
. It was Wilson, the great President’s, last appearance in 


public. 


. It blew a gale, but the wall did not budge an inch. 
. He asked the man a thousand questions, but not an answer 


did he get. 


. The soldier was given a medal for valiant conduct. 
. O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 


called by, let us call thee devil. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. I have fought a good fight; I have finished my course. 


— 2 Tim. IV: 7. 
And whirling-plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made.— WHITTIER. 


. Experience shows that success is due less to ability than to 


zeal. The winner is he who gives himself to his work, 
body and soul. — Buxton. 


. The great secret of success in life is for a man to be ready 


when his opportunity comes. — Disraxr.l. 

The lives of men who have been always growing are strewed 
along their whole course with the things they have learned 
to do without. — Puituips Brooks. 
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16. Perseverance is a great element of success. If you only knock 
long enough and loud enough at the gate, you are sure to 
wake up somebody. — LonGFELLOW. 


Tried at a tribunal far more rigid than that where the Plebiscita 
of common civic reputations are pronounced, he has seemed to us 
even there less worthy of blame than of pity and wonder. But 
the world is habitually unjust in its judgments of such men; un- 
just on many grounds, of which this one may be stated as the 
substance: It decides, like a court of law, by dead statutes; and 
not positively but negatively, less on what is done right, than on 
what is or is not done wrong. Not the few inches of deflection from 
the mathematical orbit, which are so easily measured, but the 
ratio of these to the whole diameter, constitutes the real aberration. 
Here lies the root of many a blind, cruel condemnation of Burnses, 
Swifts, Rousseaus, which one never listens to with approval. — 
THoMas CARLYLE, from Essay on Robert Burns. 
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TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1, Common nouns that become proper, and proper nouns that 
become common. 


10. 


NOUNS AT 


Nouns that may be abstract or concrete according to the 
meaning. See Nesfield, English Grammar, p. 11. 

Show by placing the paradigms of the Old English noun 
alongside the inflections of the present-day noun how 
great a loss of forms has taken place. Let this include 
gender, number, and case. 

Discuss gender from the standpoint of its historical sig- 
nificance. Study the discussions in Lounsbury, Kellner, 
and several advanced grammars. 

Make lists properly grouped of foreign and _ irregular 
plurals. Try to make these lists exhaustive. Show by 
examples all foreign plurals that tend to become Angli- 
cized in form. 

As a laboratory study of modern usage and for a discussion 
take up the subject of pluralizing titles that precede proper 
nouns. : 

Make a complete list of all nouns that have only plural 
forms. Show how many of them came to assume their 
plural forms. Group together those that are singular in 
meaning and those that are, genuine plurals. 

Is case a matter of form or logic of relationship? Which 
was it in Latin? Explain fully. 

Possessive cases that do not denote possession. Make a list 
of as many as you can find. 

Somebody’s else or somebody else’s — which and why? 


GENERAL EXERCISE ON NOUNS 


Parse all nouns in the first six or eight sentences and 
be ready at class to discuss all peculiarities, irregularities, 
and matters of interest connected with the gender, 
number, case, or class, of all nouns in the following sen- 
tences. 


Nore. — Parsing consists in naming in order all the grammatical 
characteristics of a word. With the noun, one should give its class 
— common, proper, etc. — gender, number, and case, with an 
explanation of its relation to other words. 
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. Ambition is a trying taskmaster. 
. The young man bids fair to be a Caruso some day. 
. Peaches are my favorite fruit, but I am also fond of 


apples. 


. The youth said that he was going to preserve his youth as 


long as possible. 


. William said to his mother, “Mother, I must heed the call 


of my country.” 


. Our juries today are too lenient with criminals. 
. Several of the Roosevelts have been prominent politicians. 
. The castled crag of Drachenfels 


Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine. — Byron. 


. That white horse of your father’s brought a fancy price 


at the sale. 


. He crossed the continent that he might be given the honorary 


degree. 


. There is an old saying that the good all die young, but that 


is unjust to many of our patriarchs. 


. Politics is an evil influence; at least, such has been my 


observation. 


. The Sundays of man’s life 


Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. — Herpert. 


. The robbing of the store was the first step in his downward 


march. 


. The little mouse did not know its danger when it stuck its 


head into the trap. 


. Come forth into the light of things, 


Let Nature be your teacher. — Worpswortu. 


. God send we be better this day three months. — Gotp- 


SMITH. 

His son had great athletic prowess, a fact which brought 
him into prominence in the college world. 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost thy life, my gallant grey !— Scorr. 

This mathematics is the hardest I have ever struck in my 
college course. 


21. 


27. 


28. 


37. 


38. 
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Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl, 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. — Gray. 


. Several hours before we heard correct news. it was reported 


that all the city had been burned. 


. The old veterans — they had almost all disappeared from 


earth’s sad realm. 


. ‘Ere thou remark another sin, 


Bid thine own conscience look within. — Gray. 


. In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 


Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. — Gray. 


- None of us yet know, for none of us have yet been taught in 


early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beautiful 
thought — proof against all adversity. — Rusx1n. 

When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must!” 

The youth replies, “‘I can !’”” — Emerson. 

Yet Hope had never lost her youth ; 

She did not look through dimmer eyes; 

Or Love but played with gracious lies, 

Because she felt so fixed in truth. — Tennyson. 


. Your tanner will last you nine year. — SHAKESPEARE. 
. Anything that money would buy had been his son’s. 


— THACKERAY. 


. As I hate hell, all Montagues and thee. — SHAKESPEARE. 
. All loose her golden hair, 


Hung Margaret o’er her slaughtered sire. — Scorr. 


. Sir, step you forth. Come thee on. — SHAKESPEARE. 
. If he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he shall not abuse 


Robert Shallow. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. There was a score of candles sparkling around the mantle- 


piece. — THACKERAY. 


. She should naturally desire that the Miss Guests should 


behave kindly to her cousin. — Gnoree Exror. 
Moreover, this forty millions does not represent the whole 
amount to be expended by the government. 
— ArtTHuR J. BALFouR. 
The vera topmost towering height 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. — Burns. 
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39. Violet! sweet violet! 
Thine eyes are full of tears; 
Are they wet 
Even yet 

With the thought of other years? 

Or with gladness are they full, 

For the night so beautiful, 

And longing for those far-off spheres? 

‘ — LowetL 
40. Turn now to another and different form of revolution al- 

together. Turn to a revolution in which a people, who 

were not a nation, became a nation — one of the great, 

creative efforts of history, her rarest, her grandest, one of. 
her marked and widely separated geological periods, in 

which she gathers up the formless and wandering elements 

of a preéxisting nature, and shapes them into a new world, 
over whose rising the rising stars might sing again. 

These revolutions have an eloquence of their own, also; but 
how unlike that other — exultant, trustful, feasonabley 
courageous! The cheerful and ecuador voice of young and 
giant strength rings through it — the silver clarion of his 
hope that sounds through an awakening, to an onset, to 
a festival of glory, preparing! preparing! — his look of 
fire now fixed upon the ground, now straining toward the 
distant goal; heightened irregular ae of a new 
consciousness. — Rurus CHOATE. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRONOUNS 


55. Pronoun Described. — As the name indicates 
(L. pro, instead of + nomen, name, noun), a pronoun 
is a word used instead of noun or a noun-equivalent. 
Its chief purpose is to refer to a substantive without 
naming it. It is, therefore, a substitute word which 
enables us to avoid the monotonous repetition of its 
noun-equivalent. Study the substantives for which 
the pronouns in the following sentences stand: 

1. What did he say? 

2. He acted like a man, which made all admire him. 


3. He came because you invited him which he appreciated very 
much. 


4, They claim that they are coming, but do you believe 7t? 


In sentence 1 the antecedent of the Interrogative 
is a statement, or a series of statements; in 2 the Rela- 
tive stands for the main clause; in 3 the antecedent 
is the thought contained in the adverbial clause; and 
in the last the that-clause is repeated in the personal 
pronoun it. In all cases the antecedents are noun- 
equivalents in logic. 

66. Kinds of Pronouns. — In various school gram- 
mars the classifications of pronouns show from three 
to eight or nine kinds. This book uses the following 
classification: Personal, Interrogative, Relative, and 


Demonstrative. As a matter of interest, the following — 
52 
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outline places alongside these four all of the classes 
found in present-day grammars: 


_ Preferred Classification Classes in Many Grammars 
Personal 
Pebaal Possessive — I have my book. 
Reflexive — He hates himself. 
Intensive — He himself is here. 
Interrogative Interrogative 
Relative Relative 
Demonstrative — This is true. 
Te tnitin’n Indefinite — Any will do. 


Reciprocal — They hate each 
| other. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


57. Personal pranouns are so named, not because 
they represent persons, which is only one of their func- 
tions, but because they indicate by their form the gram- 
matical property of person — the person speaking, the 
person spoken to, and the person or thing spoken of. 
No other English forms have this property now except 
a very few verb forms which change form to agree with 
the person of the subject, such as is, are; was, were; 
go, goes. 

There are three personal pronouns, one for each of 
the three persons : 

First Person: I, we. 

Second Person: You, thou, ye. 

Third Person: He, she, it, they. 

58. Forms of Personal Pronouns. — The personal 
pronouns have preserved inflectional changes more 
than any other pronouns or parts of speech. 
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First Person — Masculine or Feminine 


; SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative I we 
Possessive my, mine — our, ours 
Objective me us 


Notes. — We is logically not the plural of J, for it means J + you, 
he, she, or they, not I + I. The editorial and royal we first came 
into existence in English in the official documents of the early kings. 
It is permitted now as being more dignified and less egotistical than 
the frequent use of J, even where its antecedent is really singular. 


Second Person — Masculine or Feminine 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative thou, you you, ye 
Possessive bee: thine 

your, yours: your, yours 
Objective thee, you you 


Norr.— You is now regularly used as singular, as well as 
plural. Ye and thou, with their oblique forms, are found only in 
poetry, old literature, and publie prayer. 


Third Person — all Genders 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M. F.' N. All Genders 
Nominative he, she, it they ~- 
Possessive his, her, hers, its their, theirs 
_ Objective him, her, it them 


Notsr. — It has been noticed that the possessive case has two 
forms: (1) My, thy, her, our, your, their, and (2) mine, thine, hers, 
ours, yours, their. The first are used when placed before their nouns, 
as “This is her hat.’”’ The second are used (1) when the modified 
nouns are not expressed, (2) when a verb separates the pronoun 
from the noun it modifies, and (3) when they are preceded by “‘of.”’ 

(1) My book and hers are new. 
(2) The money is yours. 
(3) That house of yours needs paint. 
See 61, 5 for an explanation of the history of these forms. 
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59. By the addition of self the personal pronoun 
also makes itself emphatic or reflexive. 


I myself saw the man enter. 
I saw myself in the mirror. 


The emphatic personal pronoun can never be the 
subject of a sentence. One cannot say “ Ourselves 
come early ” or “ Myself is angry.” 

60. Uses of Jf. — Besides its regular use, no personal 
pronoun offers so many peculiar constructions as it. 
It may be well to discuss the more important of these: 

1. Impersonal It. — It is used as the subject of cer- 
tain verbs which are found only in the third person and 
do not take personal subjects. These verbs are mainly 
- those that express operations of the elements. 


Tt rains. It snows. it freezes. 


2. Expletive It.—In certain sentences if is sim- 
ply a “ fill-in ”’ word. 

It is true that too much has been said. 

It is wrong to lie. 

In these sentences the that-clause and the infinitive 
are subjects which have been shifted to the close of 
the sentence to allow the predicate to receive the major 
emphasis. The 7 is not a pronoun, but a mere ex- 
pletive. 

3: Indefinite It. — Sometimes the use of i violates 
all rules of number, gender, and person. 

Itis you? Whoisit? ItisI. Itishe. J¢is they. 


Nore.— At an earlier time usage varied here, for we find many 
examples of “It am I,” “It were they,” etc., in the Middle English 


period. 
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4. Emphasing Nouns, Pronouns, or Clauses: 


It was he of whom I spoke. 
In the time of trouble it was that men came to you for help. 


61. Historical. — The personal pronouns are among 
the oldest words in our language. No other set of 
words has had so interesting a history. About all 
that is left of gender and person belongs to them, and 
all of case except the possessive. A study of the past 
of these forms will explain many irregularities in their 
use today. , 

1. You was originally an objective plural. By the 
Elizabethan age it had begun to supplant ye. Later 
the substitution became complete and by the latter 
part of the eighteenth century it had completely 
supplanted both thou and thee. In Shakespeare’s 
time ye and you were often used as if there were 
no difference between them. For example, in Julius 
Cesar we find ‘‘I do beseech ye, if you bear me 
hard.”’ 

2. Self.—It has perhaps been noticed that self 
is added to a possessive form in the first and second 
persons — myself, yourself, but in the third person 
the form combined with it is an objective case. This 
difference is due to the fact that self was both ad- 
jective and noun in the early period. Hisself and him- 
self existed side by side for some time, but usage 
finally adopted the latter. In ‘‘He himself committed 
the deed,” an objective seems to be in apposition with 
a nominative. In reality this is not apposition, for 
the him is an old Dative which should be translated 
literally ‘“‘ He by himself,” 
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3. Old Dative Uses in Modern English. — As in- 
dicated in the preceding paragraph, many objective 
cases today are old datives and not accusatives. An 
old reflexive dative occurs in “ Fare thee (= for thy- 
self) well,’ and ‘He overslept himself’? (= slept too 
much for himself). In ‘‘ Methinks”’ (= it seems to 
me) we have a dative with an impersonal verb. One 
of the commonest of these usages— Dative of Inter- 
est — is usually called an indirect object today. An 
example of this is ‘‘ Make me a suit.” 

4. It is Me. — This expression has been found at 
almost all periods of our language. In the sixteenth 
century there was a tendency to merge the nominative 
and objective of the first person, which was done in 
the second person when you became both nominative 
and objective. At this period me, thee, us, him, her, 
and them were frequently treated as nominatives. The 
distinction soon reasserted itself, but popular speech 
kept, and still keeps, some of the expressions that had 
gained currency. Examples are “ It is me,” “‘ between 
you and I,” (which is now illiterate and ungrammatical) 
and an objective after than and as, etc. See section 
285 for another possible explanation of the objective 
me in ‘ It is me.” 

5. My, Thy vs. Mine, Thine. — As early as the four- 
teenth century my (Middle English mz) and thy (M. E. 
thi) were used for reasons of euphony before words 
beginning with consonants, the other forms (M. E. 
min and thin) before vowels. In time my and thy 
were used only before nouns and mine and thine when 
standing alone in the predicate. 

6. Many expressions and forms outlawed today are 
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survivals of old forms. Hit, as in ‘“‘I know hit,” was 
the accusative neuter of the third singular personal 
pronoun. The forms ourn, yourn, hisn, and hern are 
survivals of ouren, youren, hisn and hern, pronoun 
forms of the Southern or Saxon dialect of early days. 
His in “ If the salt have lost hes savour ”’ (Luke XIV: 
34) is the old genitive singular of the neuter third per- 
son pronoun and is our modern 2s. 


EXERCISE 


Be ready to answer any question in regard to the 
history, use, or form — gender, number, person, and case 
— of personal pronouns in the following sentences: 

1. It is true that my friend knew his fate. . 

2. Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old time, 

Thou shalt not forswear thyself. —. Matt. V : 33. 

3. The man overrated himself and is now suffering a just reward 

for his doings. 

4, Who wrote this note? It was he. 

5. ’Tis not thy wealth, but her that I esteem.— Martowz. 

6. What difference is between the duke and I. 

— Danie WEBSTER: 

7. O wretched Abigail, what hast thee done? — SHAKESPEARE. 


Note.— See Lounsbury, History of the English Language, 
p. 273, for explanation of the pronouns in sentences 6 and 7. 


8. That dog of yours is a fine setter. Will you let me use him? 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


62. An interrogative pronoun is one used to ask a 
question or to introduce an indirect question. The 
indirect question is a noun subordinate clause. 


Who would think of that? 
He asked who would think of that, 
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_ 63. Forms of Interrogatives.— There are three 
interrogative pronouns— who, which, and what. 
Whom is the objective of who, and whose its possessive. 
Nots. — Which did not appear in Old English, but developed 
out of the Old English Interrogative hivile. Its place was filled by 
whether meaning ‘‘ Which of the two?”’ 
Whether of the twain did the will of his father. — Matt. XXI: 31. 


64. The interrogative pronouns which and what 
may be used adjectively. These are classed as in- 
terrogative adjectives by many grammars. 


What reason did he offer ? 
Which applicant did he accept? 


Nor. — Which is used in a selective sense, asking which one of 
a definite class, as in ‘‘ Which boy (in a definite group) did the best 
work?” Who and what ask for more general information. 


65. Historical.— The tendency to use who where 
we should expect whom is quite prevalent, especially 
in colloquial usage. This is an old usage, for it was 
found in the best of literature as far back as the six- 
teenth century. See section 285. 

I see who he laughed at. — Bmn Jonson. 

Who did you take me to be. — GREENE. 

Who have we here. — PEELE. 

Contrary to present-day usage Old English allowed 
its verb of one form to ask questions. We must have © 
the auxiliary do or did now. 


Know ye not that justice will be swift? 
EXERCISE 


Give the syntax of interrogative pronouns in the 
following sentences : 
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. What about this? 

. What news? I have none. 

What three women should ever agree on that question? 

. He asked of him what he was, of what land, and of what 
language. — CaxTon. 

What cause is the best I cannot say. — Scort. 

And Jehu said, Unto which of all of us? —2 Kings IX: 5. 

What! must our mouths be cold? — SHAKESPEARE. 

Which did you take? 


mown ee 


GON OT 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


66. Relative Described.— The relative pronoun 
is both a pronoun and a conjunction in function: it 
stands for a substantive in the main clause and it joins 
‘an adjective clause to that antecedent. Because of 
this connecting office some authorities cali it the con- 
gunetive pronoun. 

67. Names and Forms of Relatives. — The rela- 
tives are who, which, that, and what. Who only has 
inflection: who, whose, whom. Who takes only the 
names of persons as antecedents; that may take the 
names either of persons or things, while which takes 
only the names of things. 

1. Most grammars call as a relative when preceded 
by such, same, as much, as many, as few, etc. See 
section 241. 


As many as came were pleased. 


In the last analysis this thought is ‘‘As many as 
there were who came were pleased.” The as really 
introduces an adverbial clause of comparison and is 
a conjunction. The interpretation of as as a relative 
is for brevity. 
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2. Frequently but appears to be a relative; in fact, 
many grammars call it such. See section 244. 


No one came but went away sad. 


The but here is a subordinate conjunction and follow- 
ing it a pronoun is missing, probably he in this case. 
Notice the presence of but as pronoun in “ It never 
rains but it pours.” 

68. Indefinite Relatives. — Who, either alone or 
with the suffixes so, ever, or soever, is sometimes called 
indefinite because its antecedent is generalized and 
not expressed. ; 


Who steals my purse steals trash. — SHAKESPHARE. 
Whosoever believeth in me shall not perish. — Bible. 


1. What is called the double relative, because it is 
said to contain its own antecedent and is, therefore, 
equivalent to “ the thing which.” 


Tell me what (= the thing which) you saw. 


It is sometimes difficult to differentiate the relative 
from the interrogative what when it introduces an in- 
direct question as a noun clause. See section 242. 

69. Restrictive and Non-restrictive Relatives. — 
That always and who and which sometimes introduce 
- adjective clauses that are necessary to indicate clearly 
the application of the antecedent to the particular 
object or group. Who and which also introduce clauses 
which are merely an additional and unnecessary part 
of the thought. The former clauses are called restric- 
tive; the latter, non-restrictive, or cumulative. For a 
full explanation of these two kinds of clauses see sec- 
tion 249. 
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70. Historical. — The Anglo-Saxon had no relative 
pronouns. At first several demonstratives — par- 
ticularly that-— were used; later the interrogatives 
who and which were borrowed for-the purpose. Which, 
which was adopted first, referred to both persons and 
things before who was adopted. This explains the 
frequent use of which with an antecedent of persons 
in old literature and the Bible. Note, for example, 
“ Our Father which art in Heaven.” Than whom, an 
expression which has been in good usage from Shake- 
speare’s time to the present, is due to a confusion which 
existed between the nominative and objective forms 
of the early interrogative, from which the relative was 
borrowed. In this expression than is not a preposition, 
as many authorities call it. 


EXERCISE 


Name the antecedent, case construction, and clause 
introduced by each of the relative pronouns in each 
of the following sentences. Tell whether each clause 
is restrictive or non-restrictive : 


1. He is a man than whom no more honorable ever lived. 
2. It is a very serious situation, the outcome of which is 
very doubtful. 
3. I bring you something that, I believe, will make you smile. 
— GOLDSMITH. 
4, What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 
5. I know a charm shall make thee meek and tame.— SHELLEY. 
6. What time the mighty moon was gathering light, 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise. — TENNYSON. 
7. But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus. 
— Acts XXT: 39. 
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8. We wish that whosoever shall turn his eye hither may behold 
that the place is not undistinguished where the first great 
battle of the Revolution was fought. 


— DanreL WEBSTER. 
9. Rear it in the place your father stands. — SHAKESPEARE. 
10. Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ ; 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. — TENNYSON. 


. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


71. Certain words which are adjectives in most 
cases perform a pronoun function under some condi- 
tions. The principal words of this class are this, that, 
these, those, one, one’s, such. As demonstrative pro- 
nouns they stand for a preceding noun or noun-equiv- 
alent; they do not merely modify a following under- 
stood noun, as is the case when they are demonstra- 
tive adjectives. 

72. Great care must be exercised to distinguish when 
the noun modified by one of these words may be sup- 
plied and when none is understood. They are pro- 
nouns only in the latter case. 


His house is white; mine is a green one. 


Here we cannot supply ‘“ house,”’ making it ‘a green 


one house.”’ 
You were sick also, but you did not tell me about that. 
Cows are more profitable than dogs; these (= dogs) must be 


fed, and those (= cows) feed us. 
The atmosphere of the city is more wholesome than that (=at- 


mosphere) of the country. 


It is very evident that these, those, and that in the fore- 
going sentences do not modify understood nouns ; they 
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are pronouns, not adjectives. On the other hand, in 
“That is my hat ” it is very plain that that is an adjec- 
tive modifying hat understood, although it stands alone. 
73. Indefinite One. — One is sometimes used as an 
indefinite pronoun meaning any person or every person. 


One should watch for autos in crossing. 
One is not certain to watch one’s steps. 


74, Historical. — There are only two genuine de- 

monstratives, this and that, which had full inflection 
for all genders and cases. Later some, such, and yon 
became demonstratives. The demonstrative that was 
used as the definite article in the Old English period 
but during the Middle English its modified form the, 
our present article, supplanted it in this use. In 
“The more he studies, the more he learns ”’ the the’s, 
now called adverbs, are a relic of the Instrumental 
case of the demonstrative that. The present-day 
relative and conjunction that’s are the old demon- 
strative borrowed from these uses. 


EXERCISE 


Show whether the italicized words in the following 
sentences are demonstrative adjectives or pronouns: 


One says this, and another that. * 

Your hat is pretty, but mine is a better one. 

Summers are better here than those in Canada. 

That book is yours; this is mine. 

. You came early; this was my wish. 

. Jones gave him a position; that was a great kindness. 

. Your step is one of seriousness. 

. Such a boy is hard to find, for such are not produced in 
modern times. 


ONAMR WN 
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9. Will you take this chair or that? 
10. Go home, and that at once. 


é 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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Morris, Ricwarp, English Accidence, pp. 176-224. 

Ramsey, SAMUEL, The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 307-343. 

Sweet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 331-359. 

Waitt, R. G., Every-Day English, pp. 324-331. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Make’ a list of all types of antecedents which pronouns of 
all classes may take. Is the term ‘‘noun- equivalent” sufficient to 
cover all of them except the noun? 

2. Punctuation with restrictive and non-restrictive adjective 
clauses. Show many examples from good literature. 

3. Make a study of the various classes of pronouns as given 
in a dozen or more standard grammars. 

4. Explain historically the forms themselves and yourself. 

5. Explain the case and construction of thee in ““O wretched 
Abigail, what hast thee done?” taken from Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. 
_ Cf. Lounsbury, English Language, p. 273. 

6. Discuss the full history of the singular and plural second 
person personal pronouns. 

7. Put on the board the full Old English declension of the 
personal pronouns and discuss the resemblance of the forms of today 
to those. Cf. Lounsbury, English Language, pp. 263, 264, 270. 

8. Discuss and show by a number of examples the difference 
between the double relative what and the interrogative what. _ 

9. Make a careful study of the various uses of it. Refer to 
as many standard grammars and books of reference as possible. _ 
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10. See how many standard grammars you can find which do 
not make a class of demonstrative pronouns. Discuss the various 
groupings on this matter. 


EXERCISE ON PRONOUNS 


Parse a few pronouns of each class and be ready to 
discuss matters connected with the history, form, or 
use of all pronouns in the following sentences. To 
parse a pronoun give (1) its class, (2) number, (3) per- 
son, (4) antecedent, (5) case, and (6) syntax. 


1. Whosoever will, may come. — Bible. 
2. Sir, step you forth. — SHAKESPEARE. 
3. The victory shall be his who wins it. ; 
4, In the which ye also walked sometime.— Colossians III: 7. 
5. It is wrong to deceive me in that way. 
6. What would you with the king? It is him you seek. 
— MarLowsg. 
7. He was an orator than whom there was none greater. 
8. To thine own self be true; thou canst not then be false 
to any man. — Se seman 
9. God helps them that help themselves. — FRANKLIN. 
10. Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 
—Howeg. 
11. And I persuade me God hath not permitted 
His strength again to grow up with his hair. — Mitton. 
‘12. Be gone, and that immediately. 
13. I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. — SHAKESPEARE. 
’ 14. Your dress is like those in Wanamaker’s window. 
15. I fear ye not; I know ye.— Byron. 
16. Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 
17. But I know that whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will 
give it thee. — John XI: 22. 
18. Knock me this gate, and rap me well. — SHAKESPEARE. 
19. That spirit of his is his greatest asset. 


20. 
21. 
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Take what article you like, but remember which you take. 


I shall do my duty, whatever befalls me; no honorable 
man can do less. 


. Woe is me, for I am undone. — Isaiah VI: 5. 
. All that Lord Cobham did was at thy instigation, thou 


viper! for I thou thee, thou traitor. 
— Sir Epwarp Coxe. 


- No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die 


with you. — Job XII: 2. 


. The gospel is everywhere one, though it be preached by 


divers. — TYNDALE. 


. They came unto the iron gate, which opened to them of his 


(Old English for its) own accord. — Acts XII: 10. 


. The nobles, they are fled, the commons cold. 


— SHAKESPEARE. 


. But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 


become the sons of God. — John I: 12. 


. One cannot always be a hero, but one can always be a man. 


— GOETHE. 

Do the duty that lieth nearest thee which thou knowest to 
be a duty; the next will already have become plain. 
— CARLYLE. 


. We grow like what we think of; so let us think of the good, 


the true, and the beautiful. — Purnirps Brooks. 


. Who builds a church to God and not to Fame, 


Will never mark the marble with his name. — Porn. 


. And Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus. 


— Acts XXI1: 39. 


. Your tanner will last you nine year. — SHAKESPEARE. 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the past of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thoughts ; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the past before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
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What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of those doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence and their good receives. 
— Worpsworts, Character of the Happy Warrior. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF PRONOUNS 
| 1. First Person 


1. Forms” 2. Second Person 
P i (3. Third Person 
- Persona 2. Emphatic Forms ( Impersonal 
2. Expletive 
3." Uses of Tf 6; Indefinite 
4. Emphatic 
1.. Who 
1. Forms {2 Which 
. Interrogative 3. What 
2. Adjective Use 
1. Who 
2. Which 
tor 
i ee 3. What 
; 4, That 
. Relative 2. Indefinite 
3. Restrictive 
| 4. Non-restrictive 


. Demonstrative 


CHAPTER V 
ADJECTIVES 


75. Adjective Described.— An adjective (L. ad, 
to + jacere, to throw) is a word used to describe 
or point out in some way the person or thing represented 
by a noun or noun-equivalent. The adjective restricts 
or narrows the application of a noun to those objects 
having the quality which the adjective denotes. In 
‘““ They are large boys,” large narrows the application 
of boys to a smaller number than the same noun in 
““ Boys love to play.’’! 

76. Kinds of Adjectives. — Grammars vary in their 
classifications of the kinds of adjectives. Some com- 
bine all under the two heads, descriptive and defini- 
tive; others make four, or even six.2, The most logi- 
cal grouping seems to be (1) descriptive, answering 
“What sort?” (2) quantitative, answering ‘“‘ How 
much?” or “How many?” and (3) demonstrative, 
answering ‘‘ Which? ” 

77. Descriptive Adjectives. — These adjectives de- 
scribe or express a quality belonging to the object 
represented by the noun or noun-equivalent. 


Large boys are rarely in Sunday School. - 

American citizens are protected in foreign lands. 

1Thus Nesfield, English Grammar, p. 25, defines adjective as 
‘Ca word used to restrict the application of a noun by adding some- 
thing to its meaning.” 


2 Nesfield, English Grammar, pp. 25-26. 
69 
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In the second sentence the adjective in italics is called 
a proper adjective because it is derived from a proper 
noun, America. These must always begin with a 
capital letter. : 

78. Quantitative Adjectives. — These adjectives re- 
strict the application of the noun they modify as to 
quantity, degree, or number (either simple number or in 
serial order). 


Few men ever reach.such distinction. 
There were ten men in the seventh row. 


Notr.— The chief adjectives of this class that express quantity 
or indefinite number are as follows: 


any certain few much some 
all divers little no sufficient 
both enough many several whole 


1. Numeral Adjectives. —'These adjectives express 
quantity by denoting the exact number. They may 
show how many or in what order, and are usually called 
cardinals and ordinals respectively. 

Ten men attended the ‘meeting. 

It happened on the fifth day of the month. 

79. Demonstrative Adjectives. — As the etymology 
of the name indicates, these adjectives point out the 
person or thing represented by the noun. This may be 
done very definitely or indefinitely ; hence adjectives - 
of this class may be grouped in two divisions. All 
demonstrative adjectives are found in the following list : 


Definite Indefinite 
SIneuLar PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
each — a, an —> 
every — any any 


ADJECTIVES cas 


either -_—— a certain certain 
neither one — 
the the such such 
this these some some 
that, yon, yonder those, yon, yonder another. other 
such such 

same same 

other other 


Notre. — Each, every, either, and neither are frequently called 
distributive, because they denote that the objects represented by 
the nouns modified are taken singly or in separate lots. Hach may 
apply to two or more objects; every only to more than two. Hither 
and neither may apply to one of two objects, or each of two, as in 
“You may take either road,” and “People live on either (= both 
sides) side of the river.” 


80. When the word which a demonstrative adjec- 
tive modifies is not present in the sentence, it is usually 
called an adjective pronoun, or a demonstrative pro- 
noun, as in ‘‘ This is my book,” ‘‘ Hach watched his 
goods.”’ This is, of course, an elliptical construction, 
for such words are adjectives modifying understood 
nouns. Some of these words, however, are used when 
no noun is understood. When such is the case, they 
are genuine pronouns. See sections 71-72. 

81. The Articles. — Some grammarians formerly 
classed the articles as a separate part of speech. ‘This 
is not justified by their history (cf. section 93) or 
by reason, for they always limit the application of 
a noun, and should, therefore, be classed as ad- 
jectives. 

1. The is called the definite article because it 
points out a specific object; a and an the indefinite 
articles because they limit the application of a noun 
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in a more general way. An is used before words 
beginning with a vowel or silent h: 


An egg; an honest man; an heir. 


A is used before words beginning with a consonant, or 
with o sounded like w, and u, ew, or ew sounded like you. 


A man; a unique child: a useful book; a euphonious phrase; a 
one-sided man. 


Norte 1.— When the indefinite article is used before a proper 
noun, the noun becomes common. 


The boy is sure to be a Webster. 


Notes 2.—The omission of the article before a common noun de- 
noting a well-known person makes it proper, as ‘‘ Brother is quite 
ill today.” This is especially true in cases of address, as ‘‘ Mother, 
I am leaving.” 


Note 3.— The article normally precedes when it is accompanied 
by another adjective, as ‘‘alargedog.”’ In certain idiomatic phrases, 
however, the reverse is true. Examples of this are both the, such a, 
half a, and many a. 


EXERCISE 


Classify all adjectives in the following sentences as 
to kind and discuss any irregularities found in them: 


The Smiths number many thousands in this state. 

This is so pleasant a path. — Bunyan. 

Many a man does not know his ability. 

Such are not worthy of thought by the wise. 

Few know much about the matter. 

A certain man did not make a single answer. 

The East Indies are in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

One easily sees another’s faults. 

Say what you can, my false o’erweighs your true. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 

. A few cases were disposed of with three-fold speed. 
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11. One half of his troubles were borrowed. 
12. What a beautiful day it is! 
13. About an eight days after these sayings, he took Peter and 
James and John. — Luke IX : 28. 
14. Such a remarkable man should have his reward. 
-5. Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the May- 
flower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon, 
Homeward together they walked, with a strange indefinite 
feeling, 
That all the rest had departed and left them alone in the 
desert. 
But, as they went through the fields in the blessing and 
smile of the sunshine, 
Lighter grew their hearts,..... 
—LonerE.Low, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


- COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


82. The English adjective no longer has any inflec- 
tional changes for gender and case, and only this and 
that have plural forms. Inflection for comparison is 
the only systematic set of changes now in existence in 
adjective forms. 

Adjectives that may be compared are confined al- 
most wholly to the descriptive class. There are 
only four adjectives of other classes that admit of 
comparison — much, little, many, and few. 

83. There are three degrees of comparison: post- 
tive, comparative, and superlative. 

84. The positive degree denotes the simple quality 
belonging to one or more objects, as “ The fine cloth 
is expensive.” 

85. The comparative degree denotes that the quality 
possessed by an object is greater or less than that of 
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another, as ‘“‘ This cloth is finer than the last we 
bought.”? Only two objects or groups can be referred 
to by the comparative. 

There are two methods of expressing the com- 
parative degree: (1) by adding -er and -est to the 
positive, as long, longer; (2) by adding to the positive 
more for the ascending scale and less for the descending, 
as more beautiful, less beautiful. The second method is 
not an inflectional change; it is rather a phrasal com- 
position in which the inflection is with the adverbial 
additions. In reality it is the adverb, and not the 
adjective, which shows the higher degree of quality. 


Nore 1. — All adjectives of three or more syllables and most of 
those of two syllables ending with a consonant form the comparative 
with more or less, and likewise the superlative with most and least. 


Note 2.— For reasons of euphony all adjectives ending in al, 
ed, ful, ic, ile, ine, ose, and ous use more and less to form the com- 
parative and most and least to form the superlative: frugal, more 
frugal, most frugal. 


86. The superlative degree denotes that a quality 
is possessed by an object or group in a greater or less 
degree than by all other objects, as ‘‘ She is the finest 
singer in the land.’”’ The two methods of formation 
are (1) by adding -est to the positive stem, and (2) by 
adding most and least. More than two objects must 
be under consideration. See section 85, notes 1 and 2. 


Notes. — Logically the comparative should be used only when 
two objects are considered, and the superlative when more than 
two are involved. However, good usage, especially colloquial, 
in all periods of the language has allowed variations from this 
rule: 


The best half should have returned to him. — SHAKESPEARE. 


‘ar 
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Whether an Indian or an Englishman be most happy.— JOHNSON. 
The former is the youngest by many years. — IrviNnG. 


87. Irregular Comparison.— Many adjectives are 
irregular or defective in their comparison. In some 
instances they have borrowed the comparative and 
superlative from other roots, as indicated by italics 
below; in other cases all three degrees are formed on 


the same root, but irregularly : 


PosITIvE 


bad, ill, evil 
fore 

good 

hind 

late 

litile 

much 

many 
“near, nigh 
old 


CoMPARATIVE 


worse 

former . 
better 

hinder 

later, latter 
less 

more 

more 

nearer, nigher 
older, elder 


SUPERLATIVE 


worst 

foremost, first 

best 

hindermost 

latest, last 

least 

most 

most 

nearest, nighest, next 
oldest, eldest 


1. The following comparative and superlative de- 
grees of adjectives have no positive degrees except as 


adverbs: 
Positive. 


aft 
fore 
far 
in 
out 


up 


CoMPARATIVE 


after 
further 
farther 
inner 

outer, utter 
nether 
upper 


SUPHRLATIVE 


furthest 

farthest 
innermost, inmost 
uttermost, utmost 
nethermost 
uppermost 


88. Good usage allows the comparison of adjectives 
which in the positive degree express the highest possible 
quality, such as round, perfect, complete, etc. This 
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is possible, of course, because these words do not always 
express the highest quality, but a reasonable approach 
to it. For example, ‘‘ a round apple” usually means 
an apple nearly round ; thus we say “‘ a rounder apple ”’ 
or ‘‘ amore perfect apple.”’ This usage has been found 
in the best writers of both ancient and modern civilized 
tongues. 


EXERCISE 


a. Give the three degrees of comparison of the fol- 
lowing words and explain the principle involved in 
each case: 

Farthest, elder, perfect, worse, just, verbose, no, abject, faithful, 
free, one, foremost, latter, topmost, more, gaseous. 

b. Explain the forms of comparison of the adjectives 
in the following sentences taken from standard litera- 
ture: 

Worser far than arms. — DrypDEN. 

The lesser is my grace. — SHAKESPEARE. 

The littlest doubts are fear. — SHAKESPEARE. 

The beautifulest race. — SHERIDAN. 

‘More fairer than fair. — SHAKESPEARE. 

Most straitest sect of our religion, — Acts XXVI: 5. 

The strongest person of the two. — WILkKrie CoLLins. 


SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES — 
89. An adjective may modify a noun or noun- 
equivalent in two ways: 
1. The Attributive Use. — When an adjective modi- 
fies a noun directly, it is said to be used attributively. 
It generally precedes the noun. Cf. section 287, 3. 


An evil mind suggests evil thoughts. 
The two boys can’t be controlled. 
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Nore 1.— Ago and else always follow the modified noun in an 
attributive use. 


He came ten days ago. 
Somebody else did that. 


Nore 2. — Past and following may either precede or follow the 
modified noun, ‘‘as days past,” “ past days.” 

2. The Predicative Use. — When adjectives follow 
copulative verbs or direct objects and are parts of 
the assertion with regard to these, they are said to be 
used predicatively. In this use the adjective may be 
a subjective complement or object complement. 

The elements are angry. 

He is afraid. 

He painted the house green. 

Nore 1.— In such sentences as “The man, envious and greedy for 
gold, forgot himself” the adjectives are predicative, for the sentence, 
in the last analysis, is elliptical. In full it should read ‘The man 
who was (or because he was) envious and greedy for gold, etc.” 


- Norse 2.—Some adjectives, such as aware, asleep, etc., are always 
predicative in modification. ‘‘The man was asleep.” 

90. Other Parts of Speech as Adjectives. — Three 
parts of speech may be used as adjectives: 

1. The Participle (cf. section 226) : 

A smiling child is loved. (A participial adjective) 

The boy, seeing his father, rushed to him. (Participle used as 

adjective) 

2. The Noun: 

Summer breezes are refreshing. 

Mountain trout are game fish. 


8. The Adverb: 


The war is over. 
The down boat leaves at noon. 
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ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS 


91. Throughout the history of our language there has 
been a tendency for adjectives to become nouns. This 
process has been due largely to the desire for brevity, 
which has in this case caused the omission of the noun 
modified. In the beginning, then, it was simply a case of 
ellipsis. We might divide these cases into four groups: 

1. Those where nouns are easily supplied : 


The good all die young. 
Each took his lunch with him. 


2. Those where nouns are indefinite : 


We have given our all to this movement. 
At best we can do no more. 


Norr. — In these first two types we have cases of partial con- 
version, for the adjective forms are not yet full nouns, as evidenced 
by the fact that they cannot have plural forms. Cf. Sweet, New 
English Grammar, p. 39. 


3. Those that have become nouns in reality. — The 
change to nounhood may be said to be complete when 
the adjective form is found in the plural. 

The goods were all damaged. 

He left his movables in the safe. 

4. Many words in which we have long since ceased — 
to feel any adjective force were originally adjectives. 
A few of such words are: noble, nobles; secret, secrets ; 
solid, solids; liquid, liquids; capital, capitals; native, 
natives ; mortal, mortals ; senior, seniors ; elder, elders, 
and many others. 

92. Some Interesting Adjective Uses. — Certain 
idiomatic and old uses of the adjective should be noted 
here: 


er. 
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1. The indefinite article is used before a plural noun 
where the idea of a group is involved. 


I have not paid a two shillings or so. — Brn Jonson. 
A few children were present. 


2. A is used with what in exclamatory expressions. 
What a large tree that is! 


3. A is used with many in a distributive sense. 
Many a boy never sees the high school. 


4. In the Bible and)in poetry the may precede the 
relative which. 


Tn the which ye shall find a colt tied. — Luke XIX: 30. 
_5, A may be used pleonastically. 


This is so wonderful a picture. 
It is so unnecessary a course of action. 


6. An old plural thise appears in some older litera- 
ture as this before plural nouns. 

This many summers in a sea of glory. — SHAKESPEARE. 

This hundred years. — Scorr. 

Here will I live this forty days. — TOWNSEND. 

93. Historical. —In earlier times the adjective 
was one of the most highly-inflected parts of speech in 
our language, having then two declensions and ten 
distinct case forms in each of its three genders, or thirty 
forms. Today all of these forms have been lost, ex- 
cept the plural of this and that and the few variations 
in form for comparison. These losses of forms began 
long ago. 

The indefinite article is from the Old English an, 
one, a numeral adjective, and a is merely a shortened 
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form of the same word. The is from the neuter nomi- 
native singular of the Old English demonstrative pro- 
noun. In Old English the article had all the five 
cases of the adjective. The article came into English 
from the French. The fact that Latin has no article 
led many grammarians to make it a separate part 
of speech. 

At an early period in our language the two methods 
of forming comparison existed side by side. This 
explains the double superlatives, such as “ most strait- 
est” in Acts XXVI: 5, found in literature of the Eliza- 
bethan age and to some extent in poetry today. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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Ramsey, SaMuEL, The English Language and English Grammar, pp. 
288-307. 
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TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Study the groupings of the kinds of adjectives in this and a 
number of standard grammars and give with your reasons what 
you think is the best one. 

2. Some grammars of earlier times classed the articles and 
numerals as separate parts of speech. Can you see any reason 
for such a classification? 

3. Discuss fully the question’ of the pronominal adjective and 
the adjective pronoun. Does an adjective ever really become a 
pronoun? 
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4. Discuss in detail and give reasons for the variations in the 
form of the indefinite article. 

5. Discuss peculiarities in the historical development of the 
forms of comparison. Present illustrations of irregularities from 
the Bible, Shakespeare, or other good literature. 

6. By what logical process may an adjective ultimately become 
a noun, or a participle become an adjective? 

7. Is there anything irregular or illogical in the fact that a noun 
or pronoun in the possessive case is an adjective element in a sen- 
tence? 

8. Discuss the forms of adjectives which are compared irregu- 
larly, showing which have borrowed other roots and how other 
irregularities have come about. 

9. Investigate in Latin, German, and French the position of 
the adjective with reference to the noun modified. 


EXERCISE ON ADJECTIVES 


Discuss the irregularities and interesting points in 
all adjectives in sentences below, and pick out all ad- 
jective elements other than simple adjectives — pos- 
sessive cases, phrases, and clauses— and tell what 
each word qualifies. In parsing an adjective give 
(1) its class, (2) degree of comparison, if any, (3) the 
substantive it modifies, and (4) whether its modifica- 
tion is attributive or predicative. 


None but the brave deserve the fair. 

. The Portuguese sailors are the best in the world. 

He said nothing in particular; merely stood grinning. 

No man’s good deeds will admit him to Heaven. 

The then reigning king was insufficient for his task. 

What a story he told the listening audience! 

He said enough, for each one immediately prepared to 
obey his orders. 

8. Many a man does not have half a chance in the battle of 

life. 


Pa SN ee oo Nae 
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This is no way to receive a friend. 
The animals went into the ark by two’s. 


. Wilson is the Gladstone of the twentieth century. 
. He took all his movables and left when he heard the news. 
. Our sweetest memories are sometimes those of sadder days. 


The more one studies adjective usages, the more he realizes 
that the language is a living and growing thing. 


. Know ye by these presents (cf. Nesfield, English Grammar, 


338 n) that the undersigned hereby acknowledge the 
obligation. 


. We are all striving to achieve the True, the Good, and the 


Beautiful in life, but few ever really attain them. 


. Which knew me from the beginning, if they would testify 


that after the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. — Acts XXVI: 5. 


. How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot. — Pops. 
A band 
Of stern in heart and strong in hand. — LoNGFrELLow. 


. It is the most fragile glass I have ever seen. 
. Somebody else’s child usually needs disciplining, but rarely 


one’s own. 


. The latter was the foremost in leading the crowd to commit 


a mob’s unpardonable act. 


. Act, act in the living Present, 


Heart within and God o’erhead. — LoNGFELLOW. 


. All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 


As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. — Pop. 


. Better be too honest than that a single dollar which Palouse 


to another should fall into your hands. 


. This is the most universal fact that philosophy has handed 


down to a thinking world. 


. He has done his utmost to be particular in the discharge of 


this important task. 


. To him who, in the love of nature, holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. — Bryant. 


30. 
3l. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


yA 
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It did not last for long, for he was anxious to do his best 
and at that his strength was short lived. 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. — Porn. 

This is a certain kind of English Atticism, or elegant phrase 
of speech, imitating the manner of the most ancientest and 
finest Grecians. — Ben Jonson. 

The war is over, but the work of rehabilitation is just begun. 

On the whole, the goods were unworthy of acceptance, 
though the committee voted to be lenient in the matter 
of paying the bill. 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

— ANONYMOUS. 

The lives of men who have been always growing are strewed 
along their whole course by the things they have learned 
to do without.— Pariiips Brooks. 

There are no fragments so precious as those of time, and 
none so heedlessly lost by people who cannot make a 
moment, and yet can waste years. — JAMES MonTGOMERY. 

I count this a thing to be grandly true 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, 

Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To purer air and broader view. — HoLuaNp. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossed the road and ran into a marshy and thickly- 
wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s swamp. A 
few rough logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over 
this stream. On that side of the road where the brook 
entered the wood a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted 
thick with wild grapevines, threw a cavernous gloom over 
it. To pass this bridge was the severest trial. It was at 
this identical spot that the unfortunate André was cap- 
tured, and under the covert of those chestnuts and vines 
were the sturdy yeomen concealed who surprised him. 
This has ever since been considered a haunted stream. 

— WasurneTon Irvine, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ADJECTIVES 
1. Descriptive 


. Indefinite 


. s 1 
2. Quantitative 2. Numeral 


1. Kinds ‘Definite 


; J 
3. Demonstrative of andchane 


1 
2. Indefinite 


Positive 
Comparative 
Superlative 


4, Articles { . Definite 
1. Degrees : 


Pos Me 


2. Comparison 


. Regular 


2. Methods of Comparison | 
. Irregular 


oO 


{ 1. Attributive Use 
3. Synt Oak 
Mabie i 2. Predicative Use 


4. Other Parts 1. Participle 
of Speech as 2. Noun 
Nouns (3. Adverb 
Nouns easily supplied 
Nouns indefinite 
Adjectives as Pure Nouns 


Words which have lost Adjective 
force 


5. Adjectives Used as Nouns 


Lae ENS 
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CHAPTER VI 
VERBS 


94. Verb Described.—A verb (L. verbum, the word) 
is a word which says something to or about some per- 
son or thing. It is the most important part of speech, 
for it is the only one that is absolutely essential to the 
formation of a sentence. 

95. Kinds of Verbs.— There are three kinds of 
verbs from the standpoint of completeness of predica- 
tion: (1) transitive, (2) intransitive, which may be attrib- 
utive or copulative, and (3) auziliary. 


TRANSITIVE VERB 


96. The word transitive means to “pass over” 
(L. trans, over + ire, to go, pass); therefore, a verb 
is transitive when its action ‘‘ passes over ”’ from a doer 
to a receiver. The word action here is used in a general 
sense which includes ideas of state, eh as have, own, 
know, feel, retain, ete. 


The man shot his dog accidentally. 


Here the action of shooting passes over from man to 
dog. It is not correct to say that “ transitive verbs 
always require an object to complete their meaning,’ for 
they never havegrammatical objects in the passive voice. 

Norn. — Nesfield, English Grammar, p. 55, gives a very simple 
definition of a transitive verb: “In the active voice it shows that its 
subject does something to something else; in the passive the sub- 


ject suffers something from something else.” 
85 
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1. Verbs regularly transitive are sometimes used 
intransitively when the idea of the receiver of the act 
is only indefinitely in mind. 

He eats entirely too fast. 

The mother loved only too well. 

A pronoun object is sometimes understood. 


The sea breaks itself on the rocks. 
The train moved itself rapidly forward. 


2. Verbs with Two Objects. — Verbs meaning nam- 
ing, choosing, making, etc., take two objects, both of the 
same person or thing. 


They elected him chairman. 
The parents called the boy Zack. 


These objects are variously called Second, Factitive, 
Resultant or Appositional Objects, or Predicate Objective 
and Objective Complement. When these verbs are put 
into the passive this second object becomes the Sub- 
jective Complement. 

3. Verbs of asking also take two objective cases 
following them, one of the person and another of the 
thing. 


They asked me a question. 


Some grammarians maintain that me here is an old 
dative. In the Old English, however, the objective 
of the person was invariably in the accusative, our 
modern objective case of the direct object. Logic 
would lead us to make this the object of a preposi- 
tion, of or from. 


Nore. — For a discussion of Adverbial Objective and Indirect 
Object, see sections 50 and 53. 
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INTRANSITIVE VERB 


97. A verb is intransitive when there is no re- 
ceiver of the verb-act. Such verbs have no passive 
voice, for there is no receiver to become the grammatical 
subject. 

The child sleeps very soundly. 

The visitor has gone. 

1. Intransitive verbs are either attributive or copu- 
lative. A copulative verb is followed by a subjective 
complement, which is either an adjective describing 
the subject, or a substantive meaning the same person 
or thing as the subject. 


The dog was vicious. 
The leader was a man. 


Nots. — The original form of expression was subject, copula, sub- 
jective complement. The attributive verb is a later form which com- 
bines copula and complement into one word. For example, “‘ Birds 
fly’ would in original form be ‘ Birds are flyers.” 

2. Intransitive verbs may become transitive when 
used in a causative sense. 

He runs a mill = He causes the mill to run. 

The boy flew his kite = He caused his kite to fly. 

3. Certain intransitive verbs, sometimes called 
prepositional verbs, become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition either separable or inseparable. 

He laughed-at me. 

I can’t rely-on that man. 

We overcame that difficulty. 

By changing the verb into the passive voice it may be 
seen that me and man in the first two sentences are 
not objects of prepositions. In this case the preposi- 
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tion remains with that verb, as ‘‘That man can’t be 
relied on.’ Originally the preposition controlled the 
substantive, but constancy of association has welded 
the verb and preposition ideas into one. 

98. Cognate Object. — Certain intransitive verbs 
may become transitive by taking as an object a sub- 
stantive which expresses an idea already implied by 
the verb. See section 54. 


The preacher prayed a long prayer. 
Such a man thinks only noble thoughts. 
He dreamed a bad dream. 

He breathed a sigh of relief. 


These verbs can take as object only one certain noun 
or its equivalent. 

99. Impersonal Verbs. — Originally there were 
two classes of verbs which did not take personal sub- 
jects : ; 

1. Those that express natural or external events, 
as ‘‘ It thundered,”’ “‘ It froze hard,’ etc. These have 
remained the same from Old English days to the pres- 
ent. 

2. Those that denote states or action of the mind. 
These have practically all given way to personal con- 
structions, except in poetry. Methinks, meaning “ It 
seems to me,” is still met occasionally. Many of these 
are seen in old literature: 

Therefore ’tis best, if so it like you all. — Mar.oweE. 


It repented the Lord that he made man on the earth.—Gen. VI: 6. 
It irks my noble lords. — Scort. . 


The you, Lord, and lords in these sentences are old 
dative cases, 
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VOICE 


100. Voice Described. — The voice of a verb shows 
whether the subject performs or receives the verb-act. 
In the active voice the subject performs the verb-act ; 
in the passive it receives or suffers it. 


The dog bit the child. 
The child was bitten by the dog. 


It will be noticed that in the passive the object of the 
verb in the active becomes the subject, and the subject 
becomes the object of the preposition by. Often this 
phrase is not expressed. 

101. Kinds of Voice. — From the foregoing it will 
be seen that there are two voices — the active and the 
passive. Transitive verbs have both voices; intran- 
sitive, only the active. 


Active: He struck his own child. (Transitive) 
The boy went back early. (Intransitive) 
Passive: The child was struck by its father. (Transitive) 


102. How Active and Passive Forms are Made. — 
It will be shown under the discussion of tenses, sections 
110-121, that there are in reality only two regular tense 
forms — the present and the past in the active voice. 
All others are verb-phrases made by participles and 
infinitives with the help of various auxiliaries. These 
verb-phrases are as follows: . 


ACTIVE— INDICATIVE 


Future: shall or will + infinitive without “to” 
Present Perfect: have + past participle 

Past Perfect: had + past participle 

Future Perfect: shall or will + have + past participle 
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PASSIVE 
All passive forms consist of the past participle with some form 
of the verb to be as auxiliary. The tense is determined by the auxil- 
iary. 
Nors. — For the active and passive forms of other moods and 
styles of the verb, see the conjugation of the verb, section 148. 


103. Retained Object. 


The teacher gave him a whipping. 
A whipping was given him by the teacher. 
He was given a whipping by the teacher. 


In the last sentence the indirect object him of the active 
voice has become the subject, leaving the direct object 
whipping no grammatical office to perform. This 
construction is now called the retained object — 
object, because it was such when the verb was in the 
active; retained, because it must be retained as a nec- 
essary part of the thought. 
Nors. — The retained object, which has been in good standing 

in our language since the fourteenth century, is the outgrowth of a 
construction quite natural in a highly-inflected language. The 
sentence “He asked me a question’’ was in Old English put in the 
passive as “Me (dative) was asked a question (nominative) by 
him.” The position of the dative led to its being taken for the 
subject, and it was therefore, changed to the nominative. See 
Studies in English Syntax, C. A. Smith, pp. 66-71. 


104. Historical. — The Old English had no special 
form'for the passive voice. At an early date it intro- 
duced such forms by using the past participle with either 
forms of to be (Old English beon or wesan) or of become 
(Old English weorthan) as auxiliaries. The latter soon 
disappeared. 

In the present tense of the passive, the use of the 
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past participle presented a difficulty that took long 
to, obviate. Where the verb expressed a continuous 
act, as “ He is loved,’”’ the meaning was clear; but in 
“The apple is eaten ” it appears that the act is a com- 
pleted one, and the tense is past in fact. This is due 
to the fact that the verb eat expresses a simple and not 
a continuous act. Various phrases were used in at- 
tempting to avoid this difficulty, some of which are 
in our language yet. The following are the steps 
taken in reaching the present-day present tense of 
verbs of simple act: 

1. The apple is in eating. 

2. The apple is a-eating. 

' 3. The apple is eating. 

4, The apple is being eaten. 

In colloquial speech and in old literature we sometimes 
see 2 and 3. The final step was not reached until the 
eighteenth century. 

Only the Gothic branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages had two voices — an active and a middle 
or reflexive, which in a measure took the place of the 
passive. ‘‘I persuade myself,” for example, is very 
akin to “‘I am persuaded.” The Teutonic branch of 
this family, to which English belongs, had no middle 
voice to merge into the passive, which explains, say 
some authorities, why Old English did not have a series 
of regularly inflected passive forms. 


PERSON AND NUMBER 
105. General Description. — Person and number 
are properties belonging logically and originally to 
substantives. Verbs were said to have these proper- 
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ties because their forms once varied to agree with the 
corresponding variations of their substantive subjects. 
Since verbs have lost almost all inflections, their agree- 
ment in person and number with their subjects can be said 
to be only logical, not real, so far as form is concerned. 

106. Verb Inflections for Person. — Outside of the 
verb to be there is very little inflection for person in 
the verb. All such inflections are as follows: 


Verb “to be” 
Simetp Styie 
first person singular: am 
Present second person singular: are 
third person singular: 7s 
Past, singular was, plural were 


Sotemn STYLE 


Present, second person singular: art 
Past, second person singular: wast, wert 
Future, second person singular: wilt 


Other Verbs 
Spite StyLtE 


Present, third singular: loves 


Present, third singular: has (auxiliary) 
Sotemn Strip 


Present, second singular: lovest 
Present, third singular: loveth 


Present, second singular: hast 
Present, third singular: hath 
Past, second singular: hadst 


Norr. — There are only five forms in the irregular,English verb : 
write, writes, writing, wrote, written; of the regular verb only four: 
love, loves, loving, loved. 
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The old grammar rule, “A verb and its subject 
must agree in person and number,” should have added 
to it “when variation in forms for these properties 
makes it possible,” unless the rule applies only to logi- 
cal agreement, which is true, at least, only in part. 

107. Variations for Number. — Variations for num- 
ber in verb forms are confined to the verb to be in the 
present and past tenses, as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Present am are 
is 
Past was were 


108. Finite Verbs. — All verb forms other than in- 
finitives and participles are usually referred to in gram- 
mars as finite (L. finitus, limited) verbs. This term 
means that such verbs change in form to agree in per- 
son and number with their subjects. From the two 
preceding paragraphs it will be seen to what extent 
the English verb is still finite. The name is very mis- 
leading. Under present conditions the term can mean 
only verbs which may be used as the predicate of a clause. 
To this there is one exception — the infinitive in the 
clause which takes as its predicate verb an infinitive. 
Cf. section 207. 

109. Historical.— From the above discussions it 
will be seen that when our language was highly in- 
flected, there were separate forms in almost every 
person and tense to agree with the subjects as they 
varied in these two particulars. Such an agreement 
now can be only in logic or thought. 

‘“‘ Pergon is the foundation of the conception of the 


pronoun,” says Jaynes. It has been borrowed from 
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this source by nouns and later was transferred to verbs 
in the form of personal endings, which were originally 
affixed personal pronouns. 


EXERCISE 


Classify all verbs in the following sentences as to | 
kind (transitive or intransitive, attributive or copula- 
tive), voice, person, and number: 


. Mr. Jones runs the store at the Simpson Crossroads. 

. All seems infected that th’ infected spy. — Porn. 

. The big storehouse is building now. . 

. I can’t believe in him; I shall have to forego that pleasure. 


Sophie Braslau nearly always sings beautifully. There are 
some, however, who do not believe she sings so well as 
Olive Kline. 


The child was given a severe scolding. 


. And he shall reign in Jacob’s house forever. — Luke 1: 33. 
. May it please your Honor, I move to quash the indictment. 
. The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 


— Bryant. 
I'll dispose them as it likes me best. — Mar.Lowsz. 


. Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 


Fall fellowy drops. — SHAKESPHARE. 


. But the books don’t sell well. 
. Our desperate grief cures with another’s anguish. 


— SHAKESPEARE. 
And he therefore sent Critheis to Smyrna, which was then 
building. — Encyclopedia Britannica, article on ‘Homer.’ 
The horsemen are returned. — AppIson, in the Spectator. 


. Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 


Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 
Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 
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A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
— Wo. Worpsworts, To a Skylark. 


REFERENCES FOR STUDY OF VOICE, 
PERSON, AND NUMBER 


Emerson, O. F., History of the English Language, pp. 33, 229, 369. 

KeE.iner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 209-218, 224-228. 

LzonarbD, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 52-58, 101-106, 
158-164. 

Lounssoury, T. R., History of the English Language, pp. 170-173, 
302-303, 401-408, 448-451. 

NESFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 55-56. 

RaMseEy, Savrcanis The English Language and English Crane. 
pp. 343-370. 

Sweet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 89-97. 

Waitt, R. G., Hvery-Day English, pp. 311-324. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY OF KINDS OF 
VERBS, VOICE, PERSON, AND NUMBER 


1. Find in good literature a dozen or more transitive verbs used 
intransitively. 

2. Do transitive verbs require objects to complete their meaning? 
Explain your answer fully. 

3. Review the various kinds of objective constructions discussed 
under nouns and verbs. 

4, Some grammarians maintain that intransitive verbs do not 
have voice. Discuss the question. 

5. Make a list of all intransitive verbs you can think of or find 
that become transitive by the addition of separable or 
inseparable prepositions. 

6: Make a more or less complete list of verbs that may take 
cognate objects. 
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7. Can the same verb be transitive and copulative at the same 

time? 

8. Explain the italicized words in ieee sentences : 

The winter snows are come. 

Woe worth the day of such a harpeains: 

The house is building. 

Simon Peter went a-fishing. 

He was chosen secretary. 

The boy can swim the river. 

9. Using Lounsbury’s History of the English Language, or some 
similar work, present to the class a complete conjugation of the 
early verb showing former variations for person and number. 

10. Give the history of the retained subject, showing that it is 
really a nominative. 


TENSE 


110. Tense Described. — The tense (L. tempus, 
time) of a verb shows the time when the verb-act oc- 
curred and its completeness or incompleteness at the 
time of the occurrence. There are three kinds of time 
expressed by the verb: 


Present Time: present tense — Henry is here. 


{ past tense — He came yesterday. 
Past Time ened perfect tense — John has lost his hat. 
past perfect tense — They had gone. 
[ future tense — He will arrive tomorrow. 
Future Time { future perfect tense — He will have gone, before 
| you arrive. 


111. Time of Tenses Graphically Shown. — The 
time of all finite indicative verbs must be measured 
from the time when the sentence was written or spoken, 
which is shown in the following diagram by the per- 
pendicular line. 
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When Sentence 
came into existence 
Present Tense 


Past Tense X 


X Future Tense 


Present Perfect Tense 


Past Perfect Tense X 


X xX Future Perfect Tense 


EXPLANATION. — In the foregoing diagram the number of X’s oppo- 
site each tense shows the number of kinds of time involved in that tense 
—one in the present, two in the past, three in the past perfect, ete. 
For example, the past tense is a time past to the time when the sen- 
tence came into existence, which is represented by the cross in the 
perpendicular line. The large X’s among the three opposite the past 
perfect and future perfect tenses show the relative position of the time 
of these tenses with reference to the two others involved in each ease. 
The arrowed line connecting the two X’s in the present perfect shows 
the close relationship of the two times. For example, ‘“‘I have come” 
shows a past time merging into present. 


112. Relative and Absolute Time. — The time de- 
scribed in the foregoing diagram was that of finite 
indicative verbs. The time of such verbs, which is 
measured from the time when the sentence was written 
or spoken, is called absolute. There is another kind of 
time expressed by participles and infinitives — relative 
time. This is measured from the time of the main 
verb of the clause in which these forms appear. For 
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example, in ‘‘ He wanted to leave”’ the infinitive is 
present to “ wanted,’ but past if measured, as prin- 
cipal finite verbs are, from the time the sentence was 
written or spoken. Likewise, in “‘ Seeing my friend, 
I called to him,” the ‘ seeing’ was going on at the 
time of the “ calling ’”’ and was past when the sentence 
came into existence. The time of the participle or the 
infinitive relates, therefore, only to its principal verb. 

The exact time to which subjunctive tenses refer do 
not always agree with the tense name. For example, 
a subjunctive past tense may express present time, as 
in ‘‘ If he were here, there would be no difficulty.” Or 
a past subjunctive may express future time, as in ‘‘ If 
you should come, I will explain.” 

113. Completeness or Incompleteness of Time. — 
Kach of the three kinds of time — present, past, future 
—has three different forms to express the character 
of the happening relative to its completeness, as follows: 

1. Indefinite. — Here nothing is indicated as to 
the degree of completeness of the verb-act. 

Present: He lives. 

Past: He lived. 

Future: He will live. 

2. Continuous or Progressive. —'These forms show 
that the act is not completed, but is still continuing. 

Present: He is living. 


Past: He was living. 
Future: He will be living. 


3. Perfect. — Here the act is entirely completed. 


Present: He has lived. 
Past: He had lived. 
Future: He will have lived. 
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114. Various Uses of the Present Tense. — In 
addition to the simple use of the present tense, there 
are several others that should be noted: 


1. Historical Present. — To make past events more 
vivid, the present is often used in narrative discourse. 


The General leaves the right wing, rushes to the center, and urges 
the soldiers to action. 

2. Universal Present. — The present tense may ex- 
press an unchangeable truth — that which was, is, and 
always will be true. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

The earth is round. 

3. Habitual Present.— The present tense may ex- 
press that which habitually happens. 

The train leaves at nine-thirty each day. 

The baby cries most of the night. 

4. Future-time Present. — The Old English had no 
future tense; the present was used instead. In addi- 
tion to the simple present, various compounds were 
used in an effort to express future time. Many of these 
remnants remain in our language. 


He leaves for home tomorrow. 
Tomorrow is Thursday. 
I am going to see him next week. 
Smith is to be the party nominee. 
- He is about to do an improper thing. 
I have to leave this afternoon. 
If I go tomorrow, I shall lose my vote. 
When I see him, I shall tell him the truth. 
After I see you, it will be time enough. 
Before I go, I shall see you. 
Until I leave, I will be open to a proposition. 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


115. In complex sentences the principal verb, when 
in a past tense, controls the tense of the subordinate 
verb. This is not true when the principal verb is a 
present or future tense. These principles may be put 
in the following rules: 

Rule 1.— If the verb in the principal clause of a 
complex sentence is in a past tense, the verb in the 
subordinate clause must also be in a past tense. 


I asked him if he knew me. 


The direct form of the subordinate clause is ‘‘ Do you 
know me?” The present know becomes past because 
it is attracted by asked. 

Rule 2.— If the verb in the principal clause is a 
present or future tense, the verb in the subordinate 
clause may be any tense. 


He will come because I asked him. 
I am here, although you commanded me not to come. 


116. Attention is called to the following modifica- 
tions of the above rules: — 

1. A present subordinate verb may follow a past 
principal verb when it expresses a universal or habitual 
fact. 


He believed that honesty is the best policy. 
He maintained that man 7s immortal. 


2. When the subordinate verb is in a clause of com- 
parison introduced by as or than, any tense may follow 
a past principal verb. 


The child was as large last year as its older brother is now. 
He liked you better than he likes me. 
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3. When the subordinate clause is one of purpose, 

the auxiliary may follows present or future principal 
verbs, and might follows past principal verbs. 


He comes that he may see you. 
He came that he might see you. 


Nortr.— Sequence of tenses demands that in using the infinitive 
the perfect should not be found except where its action antedates 
that of the verb on which it depends. For example, ‘‘I wanted to 
have gone”’ should be ‘‘I wanted to go.” 


HISTORY OF TENSE DEVELOPMENT 


117. Authorities have varied greatly as to the num- 
ber of tenses in English. Some of the older gram- 
marians enumerated as many as twenty, while Lowth, 
Dalton, and Cobbett, thinking of the metaphysical 
division of time, made only three — present, past, 
and future. Because we have been nurtured on Latin 
for centuries, the number agreed upon almost univer- 
sally now is six.. Those who maintained that the num- 
ber was greater gave separate classifications and names 
to the various types of present and past time. See 
section 114. 

Old English, like all other branches of the Teutonic 
_ family of languages, had only two tenses — present 
and past. All kinds of present and future time were 
expressed by the former; all kinds of past time by the 
latter. Soon, however, this poverty of expression led 
to the development of many verb-phrases, some of which 
are our future, future perfect, present perfect, and past 
perfect tenses, our passive voice, the old potential mood, 
etce., and others remain as idioms which few grammars 
attempt to explain. Examples of these are “I am 
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to be the agent,” ‘‘ He is about to faint,” “ He has to 
go,” ‘‘ The house ts building,” etc. 

118. Future and Future Perfect Tenses. — As has 

been pointed out, the present tense was used in early 
days for all kinds of future time. Before the verb- 
phrases composed of shall (O. E. sculan) and will (O. E. 
willan) followed by an infinitive without “‘ to ’”’ became 
fixed as the common ways of expressing future time, 
many other phrases were used. Many of these still 
are found in good usage, as seen in section 114,4. By 
the fourteenth century the phrases with will and shall 
were generally accepted as the regular forms for ex- 
pressing future time, and by the seventeenth the pres- 
ent-day distinctions as to meanings in the various 
persons had been established. 

The future perfect was the last of the verb-phrases 
to be formed. Its earliest use in literature was about 
1575 by Caxton. Even today the present perfect, 
and even the present, are often used instead. The 
following illustrations show the development of the 
future and future perfect from earliest days: 


Early Old English: Before the sun rises tomorrow, I eat breakfast. 


Before the sun rises tomorrow, I shall eat 
breakfast. 

Before the sun has risen tomorrow, I shall eat 
breakfast. 

Before the sun shall rise tomorrow, I shall eat 
breakfast. 

Before the sun has risen tomorrow, I shall have 
eaten breakfast. 


Later Old English 


Middle English 


Modern English: Before the sun shall have risen tomorrow, I shall 
have eaten breakfast. 
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All of the above forms of the verb are used in present- 
day English to express future time. 

119. Present Perfect and Past Perfect. — Both of 
these compound tenses existed at a very early period 
of English, but the simple past tense was used for all 
past time. Originally have was the auxiliary with 
transitive verbs and be with intransitive verbs. Long 
ago the latter was discarded, but is still found in poetry 
and old literature. Note Bryant’s ‘‘ The melancholy 
days are come.”’ 

120. Passive Voice Tenses. — The history of the 
passive has been discussed in section 104. When the 
passive first came into existence, be and become were 
used as auxiliaries. The latter soon gave way to the 
former. In such expressions as ‘‘ Woe worth the day,” 
by Scott, worth is a remnant of the old form of become 
(weorthan in Old English). 

121. Do as Auxiliary. — Do, which originally meant 
“‘to cause,’ came to be looked upon as the emphatic 
auxiliary about the fifteenth century. The use of do 
to supply in a following clause the principal verb of the 
preceding clause, as in “‘ He believes as I do,”’ has al- 
ways existed in English. In interrogative and nega- 
tive sentences, as ‘‘Did you come?” and “Do not 
leave,” the do is of more recent origin. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Emerson, O. F., History of the English Language, pp. 373-386. 

Ke.iner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 228-234. 

Lronarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 101-107, 112- 
118, 158-164. 

Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language, pp. 404-440. 

Morris, Ricwarp, English Accidence, pp. 277-278, 
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Ramsey, Samuet, The English Language and English Grammar. 
pp. 422-440. 
Swzet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 97-1085. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Relative and absolute time as applied to subordinate verbs. 

2. Make a special study of do in its various uses and give the 
history of each. 

3. Make an outline of all verb-phrases in all tenses and voices. 

4, Referring to the discussion of auxiliaries, sections 135-143, 
show which of these are really principal verbs. 

5. Find in good literature and bring into class a large number 
of present tenses and verb combinations that express future time. 

6. The Latin has a future participle; the English does not. 
How does the English express the future participial idea? 

7. Some grammarians have enumerated as many as twenty 
tenses. See how,many you could name, if you treated each time 
variation as a separate tense. 

8. Explain fully the reason for the existence of so many verb- 
phrases in our language today. 

9. Are passive voice forms inflectional or phrasal? Explain 
the reason for this. 


EXERCISE ON TENSES 


Classify, give the time expressed by, and the reason 
for any peculiarities in, the tenses of all verbs in the 
following sentences : 


I am coming home tomorrow. 

Tomorrow is Saturday. 

The mail arrives every day at noon. 

Virtue has its rewards. 

He leaves for college early next week. 

The horsemen are returned. — ADDISON. 

My friend is to be the next mayor of the city. 
Do come before it is too late. 

The train is about to leave; so hurry up. 
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. Before he leaves, I shall see him about the matter. 

. He was speaking before I knew he had come. 

. The house is building rapidly. 

. Having learned that the sale was on, I hurried to the place. 
. Ye have come too late, but ye are come. — CoLERIDGE. 

. When I come, I shall make amends for my conduct. 

. You will not invite him, after you hear of his conduct. 

. Bad men excuse their faults; good men will leave them. 


— Ben Jonson. 


. Don’t you leave me, for I am weary. 
. I would rather be right than be President. — Henry Cuay. 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
— Gal. VI: 7. 


. Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 


’Tis only noble to be good. — Tennyson. 


. The child rushes frantically to the street, and cries, “Fire!” 


in his loudest voice. 


. Tomorrow we give to the slaughter and flame, 


The song and the shrine of the Christian name. — Byron. 
I drink the air before and return, 
Or ere your pulse twice beat. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you. 


— Matt. V: 11. 
Eat ye every one of his own vine, and every one of his fig 
tree, until I come and take you away to a land like your 
own. — Isaiah XXXVI: 16. 
To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 
For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again, 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 
— Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur. 
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122. Mood Described. — One can feel better than 
he can define this property of the verb. The mood 
(L. modus, manner) of a verb shows the impression 
the maker of the sentence wishes to make on the reader 
or hearer; or, in other words, it shows whether the 
maker of the sentence wants the hearer or the reader to 
accept his statement asa fact, as doubtful, or as willed. 
It makes no difference what the attitude of the receiver 
’ may be; it is the desired impression that determines 
mood. : 

123. How Mood May be Determined. — The mood 
of a verb may be determined (1) by its form, (2) by an 
auxiliary, or (3) by the meaning of the statement, espe- 
cially where the forms of the indicative and subjunc- 
tive are identical. 

124. Kinds of Mood. — There are three classes of 
mood — indicative, subjunctive, and imperative. Since 
only finite verbs assert, the infinitive cannot logically 
be said to have mood, as some authorities maintain. 
The potential mood has been discarded as a useless 
and illogical classification, and its forms are usually 
classed as subjunctive, though many of them are really 
indicative, if the true character of the anaaty is 
recognized. See sections 142, 143. 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


125. If one wishes his statement to be accepted as 
a fact, he uses the indicative (L. indicare, to proclaim) 
mood. It makes no difference what the truth in the 
situation really is, or what the attitude of the reader 
or hearer as to its truthfulness may be. There are 
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several types of this mood with reference to the truth- 
fulness of the statement: 


1. Actual Fact. — Here the statement is really true. 


The heavens declare the glory of God. 

New York is a very large city. 

2. Real Untruth with Intent to Deceive.— A child 
who knocked its mother’s vase and broke it may say to 
the mother, ‘I did not break the vase.’’ 

3. Untruth with Temporary Intent to Deceive.—To 
play a joke, or for some other similar purpose, the indic- 
ative may be used. A statement in attempting to play 
an April-fool joke is an example. 

4. Unintentional Untruth.— One uses the indica- 
tive mood in telling something which he thinks is true, 
but which in reality is false. He may see smoke issuing 
from the rear of his neighbor’s home and hurriedly say, 
“‘ Brown, your house is on fire,’’ when the cause is only 
the burning of a big pile of trash. 

5. The indicative is used in interrogative sentences 
merely to inquire after a fact. 

Did you arrive on time? 

When did you arrive? 

126. Forms of the Indicative. — In the simple form 
or style of the verb the indicative mood has all six 
tenses in both active and passive voices. In the pro- 
gressive style of the verb it has all six tenses in the 
active and the present and past tenses in the passive 
in general use. Both tenses of the emphatic style — 
present and past — are found in the indicative. Fora 
full conjugation of the indicative in all these forms 


see pages 136 ff. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD 


127. The imperative (L. imperare, to command) 
mood is used to express command or entreaty. 

Leave our presence immediately. 

Lead us not into temptation. 

128. Forms of the Imperative. — The imperative 
has only one tense, the present, and only one person, 
the second. Logically a command or entreaty can be 
given only to a person spoken to. The subject is al- 
ways a pronoun, which is rarely expressed; if so, it 
follows the verb. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Present: Speak, speak thou Speak, speak you or ye 
Negative 
Do not speak, speak thou not Do not speak, speak not ye 
Present : : 
Don’t you speak Don’t you speak 
Progressive Forms 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Be watching Be watching, be ye or you 
Present * watching 
Do be watching Do be watching 
Imperative of “‘to be” 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Present: Be, be thou Be, be you or ye 


1. When will is expressed with subjects in the first 
and third persons, usage now regularly uses let (which 
is an imperative form) and an infinitive clause, as ‘‘ Let 
us (to) leave at once.’”’ In the Bible and in literature 
of earlier times we find the old hortatory subjunctive 
used : 
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Thy kingdom come, thy will be done. 

Wind we up the fight. — Browning. 

Pass we then, for such the order is. — Minton. 

Suffice it to say that the truth was not told. 
The last sentence contains an old subjunctive that re- 
mains in good usage today. ‘‘ Suffice it” is equivalent 
to “ Let it suffice ” in common usage today. 

129. Some Special Imperative Idioms. — Certain 
uses of the imperative should be given special attention: 


1. When the verb is negative, the imperative usually 
has the auxiliary do. 


Do not leave, not Leave not. 
Here should be noted poetic usage: 

“Tell me not in mournful numbers.” 

Come (= if you come) to see me, and we will settle this matter. 

2. The imperative sometimes expresses a conditional 
force. 

Resist (= if you resist) the devil, he will flee from you. 

3. Some imperatives have practically become inter- 
jections. 


Behold, how good it is to live in peace. 
Come, tell me the truth. 


4. Inrare instances the imperative is used absolutely. 


Many children — say a dozen — were present. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


130. When one makes a statement which he wishes 
to convey the idea of doubt, contingency, or uncertainty, 
he puts the verb in the subjunctive (L. sub, under 
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+ jungere, to join) mood. The student must remem- 
ber that the viewpoint from which mood is determined 
is the effect which the maker of the sentences wishes to 
produce on the reader or hearer. 

As its name indicates, the subjunctive originally 
was found only in subordinate clauses. There are 
two exceptions to this rule: (1) expressions of wish, 
and (2) were equivalent to would: 

May the Lord be merciful to us. 

Thy kingdom come, thy will be done. 

’Twere she were kissed in general. — SHAKESPEARE. 

The potential mood forms, which are usually classed 
as subjunctives, are now also exceptions to this rule. 

131. Forms of the Subjunctive. — Originally the 
subjunctive in its four tenses— present, past, present 
perfect, and past perfect — had separate and distinct 
forms of its own. In many instances, however, they 
were, and still are, identical with the corresponding 
indicative forms. In the gradual change which Eng- 
lish has undergone from a highly-inflected language 
to an uninflected one, the subjunctive has lost almost 
all of its distinctive forms and now uses the indicative 
forms instead. To say that we have lost the subjunc- 
tive mood, as some grammars do, is very misleading ; 
we have lost its forms only. Doubt is expressed just 
as much as it ever was. 

The following outline will show plainly how many of 
the subjunctive forms are identical with the corre- 
sponding tense-forms of the indicative, how many 
are still possible but not generally used, and how many 
are still necessary and must be used. Forms not 
marked are identical with the corresponding indica- 
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tives; those starred (*) may be but are usually not 
used, while those marked with the hand (>) are the 
only subjunctives left that must always be used. 


Subjunctive of “to be”’ 


AcTIvE VoIcE 


PRESENT Past 
*Tf I be *If we be ("If I were If we were 
*If you be *If you be If you were If you were 


*If he be *If they be (If he were __—siIf they were 


PRESENT PERFECT 


Tf I have been If we have been 
If you have been If you have been 
*If he have been If they have been 

~ Past PERFECT 
Tf I had been If we had been 
If you had been If you had been 
If he had been If they had been 


Subjunctive of verbs other than “to be”’ 


Active Voice 


PRESENT Past 
Tf I see If we see If I saw If we saw 
If you see_ If you see If you saw = If you saw 


*If he see If they see If he saw If they saw 


PRESENT PERFECT 


If I have seen If we have seen 
If you have seen Tf you have seen 
*If he have seen If they have seen 
Past PpRrect 
If I had seen If we had seen 
If you had seen If you had seen 


If he had seen If they had seen 
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PassivE VOICE 


PRESENT 
*If I be seen *If we be seen 
*If you be seen *If you be seen 
*If he be seen *If they be seen 
Past 
(If I were seen If we were seen 
If you were seen If you were seen 
(If he were seen Tf they were seen 
Present PERFECT 
If I have been seen ~ Tf we have been seen 
If you have been seen If you have been seen 
*If he have been seen Tf they have been seen 
Past PREeFrecr a 
If I had been seen If we had been seen 
If you had been seen If you had been seen 
If he had been seen If they had been seen 


Nors. — It will be seen from the two foregoing paradigms that 
of the seventy-two original subjunctive forms in.both the verb 
“to be” and the regular verb only four that are different from the 
forms of the indicative must now be used, and that thirteen others 
may be used and frequently are, but in ordinary usage are not met 
often. Fifty-five subjunctive forms are identical with the indicative. 


a. All subjunctive forms were not originally differ- 
ent in form from the indicative. In the Old English 
the first person singular of the present tense of the 
subjunctive was the same as the corresponding form 
of the indicative. The forms then were as follows: 


InvIcATIVE PRESENT SvuBJUNCTIVE PRESENT 
singe singath singe singen 
singest singath singe singen 


singeth singath singe singen 


~ 
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It will be noted here that the indicative has some 
forms identical with the corresponding subjunctive 
forms. This is true of the second and third persons 
singular, and of all the plural where the indicative 
early adopted the -en of the subjunctive before both 
weakened to the present-day form. 

132. The old potential mood forms, known by the 
seven auxiliaries may, might, can, could, must, should, 
and would are now generally classed as subjunctive, 
because they all involve doubt insome form. If some 
of these auxiliaries were properly recognized as prin- 
cipal verbs (cf. section 143), they would be classed as 
indicative, the verb following being an infinitive with 
the “‘ to”’ not expressed. Many grammars today call 
these old potential phrases potential verb-phrases. 

133. Uses of the Subjunctive. —‘‘ The discrimi- 
nating use of the subjunctive lends a grace and delicacy 
to the expression of thought, of which the most finished 
writers of today gladly avail themselves,” says South- 
worth. It is quite necessary, therefore, for the student 
to study carefully the various uses of this mood. They 
are as follows: 


1. In Clauses of Purpose: 
He studies that he may learn. 

_ He came that he might see you. 
2. In Conditional Clauses : 
If he were here, I would be glad. 
If he should come, I should be glad. 
3. To Express a Wish: 


May he be happy in his new position ! 
Long live the king! 
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Far be it from the truth. 
I wish that he were a better man. 
4, In Concessive Clauses: 


Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home. — PayYneE. 
Come what may, I am going to leave tonight. 
Whether he allow the claim or not, I will be vindicated. 


5. In Indirect Questions : 
When I ask her if she love me. — TENNYSON. 


6. In Temporal Clauses: 


I shall wait until he be vindicated. 

Blow till thou burst thy wind. — SHAKESPEARE. 

7. In So-called Potential Verb-phrases : 

It may be seen at any time you desire. 

The child could not have done otherwise. 

134. Historical. — The classification and names of 
the different moods have varied greatly at different 
periods. Ancient grammarians enumerated as many 
as ten. A generation ago, however, and in some gram- 
mars today, five is given as the number — Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Imperative, Potential, and Infinitive. 
Some authorities have recently classed would and 
should in conditional sentences as conditional mood. — 

The subjunctive expressing a wish has also been called 
by some the optative after the Greek mood of that name. 
Best authorities today give mood to finite forms only 
and limit the classification to three — indicative, sub- 
qunetive, and imperative. Some have gone even 
further in limiting the classification by calling all verbs 
either objective (the indicative, or all forms that deal 
with acts or states outside the writer’s own personal- 
ity), or subjective (which deals with all verbs which 


— 
> 
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express ideas having to do with the mental attitude 
of the writer). 

Sufficient has been said in preceding sections about 
the historical development of the subjunctive mood. — 
The gradual loss of inflectional forms has led many 
grammarians to mislead students by saying that we 
have lost the subjunctive mood. It must be clearly 
understood that its forms only have been lost, but that — 
the mood remains largely in indicative dress. The 
old subjunctive forms are found now chiefly in the 
Bible and in old literature, but many instances are met 
in modern literature and are heard from the public 
platform. 

The present-day imperative is the mere stem of 
the Old English, which was, for example, singular 
sing, plural singath. The ending -ath weakened to 
-eth before the fourteenth century, by which time the 
th was often dropped. After that time the singular 
and plural forms gradually became the same, which 
was due largely to the increasing employment of the 
plural pronoun of the second person — you — in ad- 
dressing single individuals. The Old English had 
only one person, the second, and only one tense, the 
present. In these respects there have been no changes 
in the modern form of our language, although many 
authorities wrongly class old hortatory subjunctives 
of the first and third persons as imperatives. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Kettner, Luzon, English Syntax, pp. 234-247. 
Leonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 107-112, 


192-199. 
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Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language, imperative, 
pp. 440-441; subjunctive, pp. 174, 415-416, 441; indicative, 
pp. 168-169, 174, 303. 

NeEsFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 62, 63-66. 

Ramsey, SamurL, The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 440-472. 

Sweet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 105-112. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. The best inductive plan for presenting mood to elementary 
and high-school classes. 

2. Make a study of the variations in number and name of mood 
in standard grammars. 

3. Bring into class as many instances as you can find in books, 
magazines, and newspapers of the real subjunctive. 

4. The so-called imperative of the first and third persons. 

5. The old potential mood, its former sphere, and the causes 
that have led to its being discarded. As many modern grammars 
as possible should be consulted to see how many of them still 
retain this mood. . 

6. Compare the definitions of mood found in a dozen standard 
modern grammars. 

7. Compare the uses of the subjunctive in Latin with those 
of English. Notice that sequence of tense in Latin affects only 
subordinate subjunctive verbs; in English it is only a matter of 
tense. 


EXERCISE ON MOOD 


Classify as to mood all verbs in the following sen- 
tences. Point out the type of doubt, or the use in- 
volved in each subjunctive verb. 


1. If he is here, let him speak. 

2. Be that as it may, you are sure to be victorious. 

3. If you listen to its voice and obey it, it will speak clearer and 
clearer. 

4, If he should try, he would succeed. 


24. 
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» Please you, sir, 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it. — SHAKESPEARE. 
The tree will wither long before he fall. — Byron. 
I only wish I was a solicitor. — R. L. Stnvenson. 
Stay, monster, ere thou sink. — Ben Jonson. 


. Then give me leave that I may turn the key, 


That no man enter till my tale be done. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Whosoever he be, he can’t minimize public opinion. 
. If she do bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, as though she 


bid me stay by her a week. 


. He acts as if he were insane. 
. If, now, she should really love him! 
. Without the art of printing, we should now have no learning 


at all. 


. If you were with me, I should not be afraid. 
. Come what may, I am determined on my course of action. 
. We would not fret over present griefs, if we could see into 


the future with all its joys. 


. Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam; 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. — Payne. 


. Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
. If to her share some female errors fall, 


Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. — Pops, 


. If from society we learn to live, 


’Tis solitude should teach us how to die. — Byron. 


. And oft though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 


At Wisdom’s gate. — Miron. 


. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall require 


the poor offering of my services, the victim shall be ready 
at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour 
may.— Danie, WEBSTER. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own — my native land!” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
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For him no minstrel raptures swell. 


High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 


The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 


To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
—Str Water Scorr, Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


135. In the change of English from an inflectional 
to a highly analytic language — a process which has 
taken several centuries — the auxiliary (L. auxilium, 
help) verb has been one of the most necessary factors. 
The auxiliary, therefore, is a modern form of language 
growth, which gives a richness and flexibility not possi- 
As Southey has said, ‘‘ Our 
auxiliary verbs give us a power which the ancients with 
all their varieties of mood and inflections of tense could 


ble in older languages. 


never attain.” 


AUXILIARY VERB 


136. List of Auxiliaries: 


1 
2 
3 
4, 
5. 
6 
‘f 
8 


PRESENT 
may 
can 
shall 
will 
must 


tag 
. *have 
. *be, in all forms 


Past 
might 
could 
should 

*would 
must 

*did 

*had 


Words starred are also used as principal verbs. 
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1. Ought is similar in meaning to some of the auxil- 
iaries and like them is defective, but never has been 
classed as an auxiliary because the to of the following 
infinitive is always expressed. 

2. Do, as an auxiliary, is used (a) to express emphasis, 
as, ‘“I did come on time”’; (6) for reason of word order 
with interrogative verbs which have no interrogative 
word to ask the question, as ‘Do you know him?” 
and (c) with imperative verbs when negative, as ‘‘ Do 
not come late.” —_- 

3. In Old English, and still in poetry, be is used 
as an auxiliary with intransitive verbs where we now 
use have, as in “‘ The melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the year.’”? — BRYANT. 

137. Uses of Auxiliaries. — Auxiliary verbs perform 
three helping offices in connection with compound tenses 
of principal verbs, as follows: 

1. Tense-forming. — Shall and will help to form the 
future tense; have and had are used to form the three 
perfect tenses— present perfect, past perfect, and 
future perfect ; while the various forms of be show the 
tenses of passive voice forms. Do and did indicate the 
tense of emphatic forms, as “ I do hate him.” 

2. Mood-forming. — Shall, will, have, had, do, did, 
and all forms of be help to form various indicative tenses ; 
while may, might, must, can, could, should, and would 
express various notions in subjunctive verb-phrases. 
Do and did are used to form imperative forms when the 
verb is negative, as ‘‘ Do not leave us.”” The student 
should refer to section 148 to review the details of verb 
forms. 

3. Voice-forming. — Every passive voice form of the 


X 
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verb is composed of a past participle and some form of 
the verb be as an auxiliary. Practically all of the aux- 
iliaries are found in various passive voice forms. 

Norn. — It is well to note that auxiliaries may be “helpers” 
to other auxiliaries. In “He may have gone,” may is auxiliary to 
have, and may have is a kind of auxiliary phrase. The first auxiliary 
has the real assertive power, and is, therefore, the true finite verb. 
Auxiliary phrases frequently consist of three auxiliary forms, as in 
“He may have been seen.” 


SHALL AND WILL 


138. The uses of shall and will are so varied and 
complex that it might be well to enumerate them and 
explain some of the difficult ones. They may be ar- 
ranged as follows: 

1. In Declarative Statements. — The ordinary rules 
about determination and futurity in various persons apply 
to shall and will only in declarative statements. It 
must be noted also that shall and will may both express 
determination in the second and third persons — shall, 
the determination of the maker of the sentence; will, 
that of the subject of the verb. 

a. Will in the first person and shall in the second and 
third persons express the determination of the maker of 
the sentence. ‘‘ He shall leave at once”’ means “ I am 
determined that he shall leave at once.’’ In the reverse 
persons these auxiliaries express simple futurity. 

b. To express the determination of another person, 
the maker of the sentence uses the same auxiliary that 
the person himself would use. ‘He will go regardless 
of results’? means ‘‘He is determined to go regardless of 
results.” Thus will in the second and third persons may 
express the determination of the subject. 
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Norse.— A noteworthy exception to the old rule that shall 
expresses determination in the second and third persons is the 
“shall of prophecy” found so often in the Bible. 

Ye shall seek me. — John XIII: 33. 

Now shall the prince of the world be cast out. — John XII: 31. 


2. In Interrogative Sentences. — Simple futurity is 
expressed in questions by shall in the first and second 
persons and by will in the third. 

Shall I come? Shall you come? Will he come? 


Will is never found here in the first person; in the 
second it asks for a promise, as “‘ Will you come tonight?” 
Shall in the third person asks for authority, ‘‘ Shall he 
be admitted? ” 

3. In Subjunctive Mood.— We sometimes see shall 
and will in a conditional clause, in which case they al- 
ways express futurity. 


If you will come, I shall thank you. 
If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.— John XIV: 14. 


SHOULD AND WOULD 


139. The fundamental difference between should and 
would is this: should, as a rule, indicates an obligation or 
compulsion; would, a volition. The uses of these 
auxiliaries in principal and subordinate clauses may be 
briefly summarized as follows : 

140. In Principal Clause: 

1. Futurity. —In assertions expressing futurity 
should is used in the first person, and would in the 
second and third ; in questions should is used in the first 
and second persons, wowld in the third. In questions the 
form is used which is expected in the answer. The 
following are correct uses of these words : 
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I should not enjoy doing that. 

Should I escape, if I went into battle? (Answer: I should, etc.) 

Should you be angered, if I told you? (Answer: I should be.) 

Would you accept this present, if I sent-it? (Answer: I would 

accept.) 

2. Advice, Consent, Probability. — Use would you? 
when asking for advice or consent; should you? when 
referring to likelihood or probability. 


Would you accept this present? 
Should you go, if I invited you? 


3. With Like. — With like-as a principal verb the 
proper forms are: I should like, should I like? and 
should you like? 


I should like to leave tomorrow. 
Should you like to accept the invitation? 


4. Will of Speaker. — Should in the second and third 
persons expresses the will of the speaker. 

You should leave at once = I think you ought to go. 

5. Duty, Obligation. — Should is frequently used to 
express the idea of duty or obligation. 

You should make the speech. 

6.' Past Habitual Action. — ets often indicates 
past habitual action. . 

I would often go to the lake while I was there. 

7. Wish. — Would may denote a wish. 

Would that I might be there tonight. 

141. Subordinate Clauses: 

1. Purpose. — Should is used in all three persons to - 
express purpose. 

She was very careful that nothing showld annoy her, 
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; 2. Future Condition or Concession. — Use should: 
in all three persons to indicate doubt ; use would when 
the subject is thought of as wishing or consenting. 


If I should see you, I should explain. (Doubt) 
If you would only try, you could succeed. (Consent or wish) 


3. Volition not That of Subject. — Use should in the 
second and third persons when the volition is HOt that 
of the subject. 


He insists that you should not do this. 


4. Prediction. — Use would in all persons to express 
prediction. 


I told you what would happen. 


5. Determination or Command. — Use should in the 
first person, and would in the second and third. Here 
should is the past tense form of shall; would of will. 


I hoped I should succeed. 
He determined that they would not come. 
He said that he would do it. 


142. Historical. — All of the verbs now classed as 
auxiliary were in Old English principal verbs which were 
followed by infinitives. Since the sign “ to”’ was not 
expressed with the infinitives, these verbs gradually 
were conceived of as parts of verb-phrases. In the 
course of time many of these verbs lost their original 
meanings and became simply “‘ helping ” words in the 
verb-phrase. For example, shall in the first person and 
will in the second and third had by the middle of the 
seventeenth century lost their original meanings of 
“ought to” ‘and wish to” and had become simple 


auxiliaries of futurity. 
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However, many of our present-day so-called auxiliaries 
still retain their original meanings, and are really 
principal verbs, not auxiliaries. They have been so 
classed (1) because the to of the following infinitive 
is not expressed, and (2) because so many similar verbs 
have become real helping verbs. Such verbs are really 
principal verbs in the indicative mood. The student 
may determine which of the so-called auxiliaries are 
principal verbs by paraphrasing, and whenever the 
verb-phrase becomes two distinct verb units, the aux- 
iliary part, if itis one of them and has a distinct mean- 
ing of its own, is a principal verb. For example, ‘ I 
will go ’”’ may thus be paraphrased into ‘“‘ I am deter- 
mined to go.” 

143. In the following grouping the student will see 
first all auxiliaries that are really principal verbs— those 
that have never lost their original meanings. Each of 
these may be paraphrased as indicated above. In the 
second group are found the real auxiliaries of pres- 
ent-day English. 


AUXILIARIES THAT ARE REALLY PRINCIPAL VERBS 


1. Can, could.— I can leave now = I am able to 
leave now. 

2. Must. — I must come home early = It is my duty 
to come home early. 

3. May, might, expressing permission, probability, 
or wish. — I may accept the invitation = It is probable 
that I accept the invitation. 

4. Shall, in the second and third persons. — They 
shall be punished for this = I am determined that they 
be punished for this. 
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5. Will, in the first person. — I will have my way = 
I am determined to have my way. 

6. Should, equivalent to ought. — He should not eat 
so much = He ought not to eat so much. 

7. Would, expressing wish or habit. — I would that 
you were here. The cat would come back = The cat’s 
habit was to come back. 

8. Have, had. — When standing alone or when fur- 
nishing the participle for the main part of a verb phrase. 

9. Do, did. — Same as with have above. 

10. All forms of be. — Same as with two preceding 
verbs. 


THE REAL AUXILIARIES OF ENGLISH . 


1. May, might, in purpose clauses: 


He came that he might see you. 
We eat that we may live. 


2. Shall, in the first person: 
I shall see you tomorrow. 
3. Will, in the second and third persons: 


He will arrive at noon today. 


4. Should, always except when it means ought: 


I should think you have enough for the present. 
I should be happy, if he were only here. 


5. Would, always except when expressing wish or 
habit: . 

He would come, if he were invited. 

6. Have, had in perfect tenses: 


They have left the bundles. 
We have been lost three times in the woods. 
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7. Do, did, with imperative and interrogative verbs 
and to express emphasis: 


Do not leave me. 
Did you learn the sad news? 
I did not believe a word he said. 


8. Be, etc.; with all passive voice forms. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Emerson, O. F., History of the English Language, pp. 378-386. 

KeELLNER, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 218-223. 

Lreonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 164-191. 

Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language, pp. 432-441. 

NESFIELD, J. C. Cag iia Grammar, pp. 53-56. 

RAMSEY, SAMUEL, The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 372-414. 

Waitt, R. G., Every-Day English, pp. 331-361. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. The effect of the auxiliary on modern language. Compare 
with ancient languages, especially the Latin, which had practically 
none. How did the Latin express the ideas contained in our 
auxiliaries ? 

2. The various uses of would and should. Find violations of 
their proper use in literature. See Leonard, Mary H., Grammar and 
Its Reasons, pp. 187-191. : 

3. Auxiliaries as helpers to other auxiliaries. 

4. Why did the to of the infinitive never appear following auxil- 
iary verbs? 

5. The auxiliary in compound tenses of the verb. 

6. What is the real mood of all so-called auxiliaries that are 
really principal verbs? 

7. Make a study of willand shall in the Bible and note the usages 
not common to modern times. See Leonard, Mary H., Grammar 
and Its Reasons, pp. 176-186. 
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8. The English verb in reality has only two tenses — present 
and past. Explain fully the meaning of this statement. 

9. Explain the second auxiliary in this sentence from Coleridge, 
“Ye have come too late, but ye are come.” 


EXERCISE 


Tell which of the auxiliaries in the following sentences 
are really principal verbs, and give your reason in each 


Case. 


In each instance point out the helping offices of 


each word according to the modern classification of 
auxiliaries as given in section 136. 


12. 


13. 


You may leave, if you are worrying. 
I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me. 
— Samuel XII: 23. 
Were he here, I would be satisfied. 
I would that this had not happened. 
What I would, I cannot; what I cannot, that I would. 


. If I should succeed, would you be proud of me? 
. I would rather be right than be President.— Cray. 


If you wish to see me, come early. 


. Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall 


never thirst. — John IV: 14. 
May the powers that be decide otherwise, for I should be 
sorry of such an outcome. 


. I would the great world grew like thee, 


Who grewest not alone in power. — TENNYSON. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours? 
— SHAKESPEARE. 

How long I shall love him I can no more tell 
Than had I a fever when I should be well. 
My passion shall kill me before I will show it, 
And yet I would give all the world did he know it. 
But, oh, how I sight, when I think, should he woo me 
T cannot refuse what I know would undo me. 

—S$ir Grorce ETHERipGe. 
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14. I had as lief remain in bondage as have such freedom as that. 
15. Then you had as good make a point of first going away 
yourself. — GOLDSMITH. 
16. The bridge having fallen in, we had to swim. 
17. He was, indeed, one of the largest men you should see. 
— FIevpina. 
18. He would not have said that for the world, if he had known - 
the truth. 
19. We had best return to the boat. — SHAKESPEARE. 
20. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. | 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain ; 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


—P. B. Sueuiey, The Cloud. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS 


144. English needs only two stems for the formation 
of its regular tenses, for it has but two — the present 
and the past. To these two fundamental forms, a 
third, the past participle, must be added, for it is neces- 
sary in the formation of all verb-phrases in the simple 
style of the verb except the future, which uses the 
infinitive. Three forms, then — the first person pres- 
ent tense, the first person past tense, and the past parti- 
ciple — are called the principal parts of the verb, for 
when these are known, all other verb forms can be easily 
made.. 
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145. Other than auxiliaries, there are only nine 
different forms of the English verb, including the 
solemn style. The following outline shows oe all 
these forms are built: 
sings 
singing 
singest 
singeth 
sangest 
sangeth 


Present Tense: —sing 


Past Tense: — sang { 
Past Participle : — sung 


146. Two Classes of Verbs from Character of Principal 
Parts. — There are two ways by which past tense forms 
and past participles are made. This gives rise to the 
following classification of verbs: 

1. The strong (irregular) verb, which forms its past 
tense by changing the inside vowel of the present tense, 
and does not add -d, -t, or -ed; as sink, sank. 

2. The weak RS verb, which forms its past 
tense and past participle by adding -d, -t, or -ed to the 
stem of the present tense, with or without a change of the 
stem vowel; as live, lived, lived; buy, bought, bought. 


Norts. — Irregular verbs are not always identical with strong 
verbs, for those that form the past tense with -t have always been 
classed as weak. The classification given above is historically 
correct. The first kind was called strong because they did not 
call in outside help in forming their past tenses; the second was 
called weak because they did call in the a of s -t, or -ed for this 
purpose. 


147. Historical. — The strong conjugation contains 
only verbs of original Old English stock, and for that 
reason all of them except those that have added prefixes 
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are monosyllables. All borrowed and newly-coined 
words belong to the weak conjugation, as is seen in 
telephone, telephone-d, vamp, vamp-ed, perceive, perceive-d, 
boycott, boycott-ed. For this reason the weak conjuga- 
tion may be said to be the progressive or living one. 

Weak verbs, therefore, comprise the great body of 
English verbs. There are only about 110 strong verbs 
in English today. We give below for reference all of 
the important strong verbs, and many of the weak verbs 
which call in the assistance of the -t, for the latter are 
so frequently misused. 


Present TENSE Past TENnsp Past PARTICIPLE 
abide ‘abode abode 
arise arose arisen 
awake { awoke awaked 

awaked 
bear (to bring forth) bore born 
bear (to carry) bore borne 
‘ beat 
beat beat { ina 
behold beheld beheld 
begot 
beget 
cor beget { begotten 
begin began begun . 
bent 
bend b 
ont aoe (as adjec- 
tive) 
Sineoare { bereft { bereft 
bereaved bereaved 
beseech besought besought 
bet bet bet 
bid (to command) bade bidden 
bid*(to offer money, bid bid 


etc.) 


Present TENSE 


bind 
bite 
bleed 


bless 


blow 
break 
bring 
build 
burst 
buy 
cast 
catch 
chide 


choose 

cleave (to split) 
cling 

clothe 


come 
— cost 
creep 
cut 


deal 
dig 
dive 


do 
draw 
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Past TEnsE 


bound 
bit 
bled 
blessed 


blew 
broke 
brought 

{ built 
builded 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 

{ chid 
chided 
chose 

{ clove 
cleft 
clung 

{ clothed 
clad 
came 
cost 
crept 
cut 

{ dealt 
dealed 

{ dug 
digged 

{ dived 
dove 
did 
drew 
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Past PARTICIPLE 
bound 
{ bit 
\ bitten 
bled 
blessed 
| blest (as adjec- 
tive) 
blown 
broken 
brought 
f built 
\ builded 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 
chid 
| chidden 
chided 
chosen 
f{ cloven 
\ cleft 
clung 
f clothed 
\clad 
come 
cost 
crept . 
cut 
ae 
dealed 
gs 
digged 


dived 


done 
drawn 
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PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
f dreamed brane 5 
pa \ dreamt dreamt 
aia’ deme { ae 
drive drove driven 
dwelt 
dwell { Beit dwelt 
eat ate eaten 
fall fell fallen 
feed fed fed 
feel felt felt 
fight fought | fought 
find found found 
flee fled : fled 
fling flung flung 
fly flew flown 
forbear forbore forborne 
forgotten 
forget forgot { forgot 
forsake forsook forsaken 
freeze froze frozen 
hear heard heard 
got 
get got gotten 
5 { girt { girt 
ere \ girded girded 
give gave given 
go went gone 
grind ground ground 
grow grew grown 
hung 
hanged (only hung 
RADE when execution by ee 
hanging is meant) 
heawe { heaved { heaved 
hove hove 


hew hewed hewn 


PRESENT TENSE 
hide 

hit 

hold 

hurt 


know 
lay 
lead 


lean 


leap 


leave 

lend 

let 

lie (to recline) 


light 


lose 

make 

mean 
meet 


mow 
pen (to enclose) 
quit 

rap 


read 
rend 


ae 
i f 
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Past TENSE 
hid 
hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
{ knelt 
kneeled 
hase 
knitted 
knew 
laid 
led 
{ leaned 
leant 
een 
leapt (poetic) 
left 
lent 
let 
lay 
{ lighted 
lit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 


mowed 


{ penned 

pent 

{ quit 
quitted 

{ rapped 
rapt 
read 
rent 


Past PARTICIPLE 
{ hidden 
hid 
hit 
held 
hurt 
kept © 
{ knelt 
kneeled 
{ knit 
knitted 
known 
laid 
led 
{ leaned 
leant 
{ leaped 
leapt 
left 
lent 
let 
lain 
{ lighted 
lit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
{ mowed 
mown 
f{ penned 
i] pent 
{ quit 
quitted 
{ rapped 
rapt 
read 
rent 
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Prespnt TENSE 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
say 
see 
seek 
sell 
send 
set 


sew 
shake 
shear 


shine (intransitive) 
shoe 
shoot 


show 


shred 
shrink 
shrive 
shut . 
sing 
sink 
sit 
slay 
sleep 


slide 


sling 
slink 


smell 


Past Tansp 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 


sewed 
shook 
sheared 


shone 
shod 
shot 


showed 


shredded 
shred 
shrank 
shrived 
shrove 
shut 
sang 
sank 
sat 
slew 
slept 


slid 


em 


slung 
slunk 

{ smelt 
smelled 


Past PARTICIPLE 


ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
bs de 
\ sewn 
shaken 
eet 
shorn 
shone 
shod 
shot 
haga 
showed 
{ shredded 
\ shred 
shrunk ° 
{ shriven 
shrived 
shut 
sung 
sunk 
sat 
slain 
slept 
J slidden 
\ slid 
slung 
slunk 
fae 
smelled 


VERBS 
Present TENSE Past TEnsE Past PARTICIPLE 
smite smote smitten 
SOW sowed { ie 
sowed 
speak spoke spoken 
spell { spelt { spelt 
spelled spelled 
Spill { spilled { spilled 
spilt spilt 
spin spun spun 
spit spit spit 
Soil { spoiled { spoiled 
spoilt spoilt 
spring sprang sprung 
stand stood stood 
stave staved staved 
steal stole stolen 
stick stuck stuck 
sting stung stung 
stink stank stunk 
strew strewed strewn 
stride strode stridden 
strike struck { nee 
stricken 
string strung strung 
strive strove striven 
swear swore sworn 
swell swelled { ayjelled 
; swollen 
swim swam swum 
swing swung swung 
take took taken 
teach taught taught 
tear tore torn 
tell told told 
think thought thought 
: thrived { thrived 
thrive { throve thriven 
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PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
throw threw thrown 
tread trod trodden 
=A pel J waked 
woke \ woke 
wear wore worn 
weave wove woven 
weep wept wept 
win won won 
wind wound wound 
write wrote written 


COMPLETE CONJUGATION 


148. For reference the student will find below a com- 
plete conjugation (L. con, together + jungere, to join) 
in all tenses, moods, and voices of the verb “‘ to be”’ and 
of a typical verb: 


Conjugation of “to be” 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT Past 
Tam we are I was we were 
you are you are you were you were 
he is they are —she was they were 
| FurTurRE Present PERFECT 
I shall be — we shall be I have been we have been 


you will be you will be 


he will be 
Past PrRFect 


I had been 


they will be 


we had been 


you had been you had been 


he had been 


they had been 


you have been you have been 
he has been they have been 


Fururse Prerrecr 


I shall have been __—we shall have 


been 
you will have been you will have 
been 
they will 


he will have been 
. have been 
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137 
. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT Past 
If I be Tf we be If I were If we were 
If you be If you be If you were If you were 
Ifhebe If they be If he were . If they were 
Present PeRFect Past Prerrect 
If I have been If we have If I had been If we had 
been been 
If you have been If you have If you had been If you had 
been been 
If he have been If they have If he had been If they had 
been been 
IMPERATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Present : be be, be ye 
INFINITIVE 


Present: to be 


Perfect: to have been 


PARTICIPLE 


Present: being 


Perfect: having been 


Conjugation of ‘to see”’ 


InpDIcATIVE ACTIVE 


PRESENT 


I see we see 
you see you see 
he sees they see 


FuTuRn 


I shall see we shall see 
you will see you will see 
he will see they will see 


Past 
I saw we saw 
you saw you saw 
he saw si they saw 


Prespnt Perrncr 
I have seen we have seen 


you have seen you have seen 
he has seen they have seen 
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Past PpRFECT | 


I had seen we had seen 


you had seen you had seen 
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Foururn Perrsectr 
I shall have seen we shall have 
seen 
you will have seen you will have 
seen 


he will have seen they will have 


seen 


PassivE VoIcE 


he had seen _— they had seen 
PRUSENT 
I am seen we. are seen 


you are seen you are seen 


he is seen they are seen 
FuTuRD 

I shall be seen _we shall be 
seen 

you will be seen you will be 
seen 

he will be seen they will be 
seen 


Past Perrecr 


Past 
I was seen we were seen 
you were seen you were seen 
he was seen ___ they were seen 


Present Perrecr 


Ihave been __ we have been 
seen seen 

you have been you have been 
seen seen 

he has been they have been 
seen seen 


Forurse Porrecr 


Thad been we had been T shall have been we shall have 
seen seen seen been seen 
you had been you had been you will have you will have 
seen seen been seen been seen 
he had been they had been he will have been they will have 
seen seen seen been seen 
INDICATIVE — PROGRESSIVE STYLE 
AcTIVE 

PRESENT Past 
Iam seeing we are seeing I was seeing we were seeing 
etc. etc. 
Foururn Present PerFect 
I shall be seeing we shall be I have been seeing we have been 


seeing 
etc. 


seeing 
etc. 


7 4 


Past Prrrectr 


I have been we have been 
seeing seeing 
ete. 


PRESENT 


Iam being we are being 


If you be seen If you be see 
If he be seen 


If they be seen If he were seen 
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Forurn Prerrect 


I shall have been we shall have been 
seeing seeing 
ete. 


PAssIvE 


Past 


I was being we were being 


seen seen seen seen 
ete. ete. 
INDICATIVE — Empuatic STYLE 
PRESENT Past 
I do see we do see I did see we did see 
you do see you do see you did see you did see 
he does see_ they do see he did see _ they did see 
SuBJUNCTIVE Moop 
ACTIVE 
PRESENT Past 
Tf I see If we see If I saw If we saw 
If you see If you see If you saw If you saw 
If he see If they see Ifhe saw If they saw 
Present PeRFEecT Past PrRFEctT 
If I have seen If we have If I had seen If we had seen 
seen 
_ If you have seen If you have If you had seen If you had seen 
seen 
If he have seen Ifthey have Ifhe had seen If they had seen 
seen 
Passive 
PRESENT Pasr 
If I be seen If we be seen ~ If I were seen If we were seen 


n If you were seen If you were seen 
If they were seen 
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PRESENT PERFECT Past PERFECT 
If Ihave been If we have If I had been If we had 
seen been seen seen been. seen 
If you have If you have If you had been If you had 
been seen been seen seen been seen 
If he have been If they have If he had been If they had 
seen been seen seen seen 
INFINITIVE 
AcTIVE PassivB 
Present: to see to have seen 
Perfect: to have seen to have been seen 
PARTICIPLE 
ACTIVE PAssivE 
Present: seeing being seen 
Past: seen 
Perfect: having seen having been seen 


OUTLINE FOR STRUCTURE OF VERB-PHRASES 


149. All verb forms except the present and past 
tenses in the active voice are phrasal. The following 
will be very helpful to the student in showing how all 
these phrases are formed : 


Main Vers AUXILIARY PHRASES 
1. may, might, can, could, Potential verb- 
Root Infinitive must, would, should phrases 
see 2. do, does, did _ Emphatic style 
3. shall, will Future tenses 
De. (1. have, has, had Perfect tenses 
Past Participle 2 be (am, is, are, etc.) 
geri with transitive verb Passive voice 
Present Partici- 
ple seeing { 1. be (am, is, are, etc.) Progressive style 
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GENERAL EXERCISE ON VERBS 


All peculiarities and matters of interest met in the 
verbs of the following sentences should be discussed in 
the class. If the teacher wishes, a few verbs may be 
parsed in full. 


7) oy eS 


© 00 


10. 
it, 
12. 


13. 
14, 


15. 
16. 
wes 
18. 


19, 


The patriot loved his country only too well. 
The young man was living a fast life. 
Smith was a man upon whom the community relied. 
The people elected Harding president. 
Be sure you are right, then go ahead. — Davip Crockett. 
They asked me to do the best I could. 
One cannot always be a hero, but one can always be a man. 
— GOETHE. 
Mr. Hughes was made chairman of the Peace Conference. 
From the lowest depths there is a path to the loftiest heights. 
— CARLYLE. 
To read without reflection is like eating without digesting. 
— Burke. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. — Gal. 
VI: 7. 
It is well to think well; it is divine to act well. 
— Horace Mann. 
The boy was happy when he first began to run his bicycle. 
No one could believe ia the man, for he was never known to 
do the right thing. 
He was given to understand that his presence in the com- 
‘munity would not be tolerated any longer. 
A house is building at present on his place, which one may 
see just beyond the mill. 
He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall 
have them in derision. — Psalms II: 4. 
Honesty is the best policy; but he who acts on that 
principle is not an honest man. — WHATELEY. 
Mr. Carter is to be the nominee and I am going to vote for 
him, 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
él. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
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Before the train arrives tomorrow, I will have the matter 
attended to. 

Did you but know the truth, no one could prevent your 
taking the matter in hand. 

“You did know that the gate was unlocked, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, I did.” 

Do the duty that lieth nearest thee which thou knowest 
to be a duty. The second duty will already have become 
clearer. — CARLYLE. 

I would rather be right than be President. — Henry Cuay. 

Tomorrow is the day you appointed for our meeting. Don’t 
forget this. 

The congressional party leaves for Panama next week to 
inspect the government property there. 

If it were so, 

There now would be no Venice. — Byron. 

Suffice it to say that he is sure to come, if he thinks it to be 
his duty. 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good. — TmEnnyson. 

Come tell me, did you leave on your own accord? 

Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 

Satire is, more than those he brands, to blame. — Cowper. 

May the good Lord have mercy on our souls! 

“Long live the King!” is not a popular saying in the world 
today. 

Come what may, I am determined to do what I have out- 
lined, for I believe it to be right. No one can persuade. 
me to do otherwise. 

Doubt not that I will use my utmost skill, 

So that the Pope attend to your complaint. — SHELLEY. 

Be that as it may, you may be sure that I know what to do 
and when to do it. 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. — Hoop 


39. 


48. 


49. 
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He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. — Cotermanr. 


. If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 


It were done quickly. — SHaKesPHARE. 
Did I hate thee, I 


Would bid thee strike, that I might be avenged.— Butwer. 
. This above all: To thine own self be true ° 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 


As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. — Popr. 


. God bless the flag! Let it float and fill 


The sky with its beauty. — Smpson. 


. Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 


Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life. — Youne. 


. The expression of his features would so vary that it was 


useless to trace them to their source. 


. A glad New Year or a sad New Year; 


O, what shall the New Year be? 

I cannot tell what it hath in store, 

I would that I might foresee. 

Be such a life, live such a life, that if every man were such 
as you, and every life a life like yours, this earth would 
be a paradise. — Potties Brooks. 


If you wish your neighbors to see what God is like, you must 


let them see what He can make you like. 
— Cuarues KINGSLEY. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough 

For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have made no flower. — Howirt. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF VERBS 


1. Attributive 


. Intransitive 3. Copulative 


1 

2 

3. Auxiliary 
4. Impersonal 


. Transitive 
1, Kinds { 


1. Active 


1. ‘Kinds is Passive 


we te Forms 


1 
2. Person 
3. Number 1. Present Present 


Time Tense 
{1. Past Tense 
2: Past 2. Present Perfect 
Tense 
3. Past Perfect 
Tense 


1. Kind; 
eat Time 


2. Proper- mn 


“a f 
a Tense allnutare 1. Future Tense 


2. Future Perfect 
R Tense 


Time 


2. Sequence of Tense 
3. Relative and Absolute Time 
1. Form 
2. Auxiliary 
3. Meaning 

eee 1. Types 
a Indicative 1a ee 


2. Kinds 2. Subjunctive { 1. Forms 
2. Uses 


{1. How Determined 


5. Mood 


| 3. Imperative 


1. Present-day Classification 
2. Auxiliaries that are Principal Verbs 
3. The Real Auxiliaries of English 


Ge Tense-Forming 
[ 4. Uses 


2. Mood-Forming 
3. Voice-Forming 
4. Principle Parts of Verbs 


CHAPTER VII 


ADVERBS 


150. Adverbs Described.— An adverb is usually 
defined as a word which qualifies a verb, an adjective, 
or an adverb. It is more accurate to say that it may 
qualify any word except a noun or pronoun, for an 
adverb may modify a preposition, a conjunction, or 
even a whole statement. Originally the adverb prob- 
ably modified only a verb, as the etymology of the word 
shows (Latin ad verbum, to a verb). 


Notr.— There are many instances where adverbs seem to 
qualify nouns, as in ‘‘ The seed of the then world.””— Byron. This 
is probably due to Greek influence in our language and may be 
explained as a case of ellipsis for ‘‘ The seed of the world (which 
existed) then.” Such expressions should be avoided. In ‘an 
early riser” early is logically and psychologically an adverb which 
performs an adjective office because riser contains more or less 
verbal force. Note also — 

Thy sometime brother’s wife. — SHAKESPEARE. 

Say first, of God above, or Man below. — Pope. 


151. Kinds of Adverbs.— There are four types of 
adverbs: (1) simple, (2) interrogative, (3) relative, 
and (4) conjunctive. The last three introduce sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

152. Simple Adverbs.— Adverbs express © various 
kinds of qualifying ideas, as follows: 


1. Time. — Now, then, today, before, since, soon, 
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already, presently, early, late, afterwards, tomorrow, 
tonight, yesterday, etc. 


He arrived early. 

Afterwards he repented his act. 

2. Place. — Here, there, in, out, within, below, in- 
side, above, etc. 

He has always lived there. 

Within all was confusion. 


3. Manner. — Thus, so, well, badly, slowly, “ee 
better, worse, etc. 


She sings beautifully. 
Slowly they walked away. 


4. Number. — Once, twice, singly, again, seldom, 
often, always, etc. 


He comes to see me often. 
Again we are to have war. 


5. Degree. — Very, almost, quite, too, somewhat, 
rather, partly, ete. 


They left the gate partly open. 

Very often he comes late. 

6. Affirmation or Negation. — No, not, yes, un- 
doubtedly, aye, perhaps, ete. 

The man did not leave yesterday. 

Yes, that is quite true. 


7. Cause, Reason. — Therefore, consequently, then, 
thus, ete. 


Consequently I am not bound to leave. 
Then I am certain not to come. 


Note 1.— Adverbs of this last class do not so much modify 
any word in the sentence as the statement as a whole. They are 
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classed as conjunctions by many grammars because they hark 
back to a preceding thought. They are both adverbial and con- 
junctive in force. 


Norse 2.— Yes and no are sometimes classed as independent 
adverbs, because they stand for a whole statement and do not 
modify any single word or words directly. In “Are you coming?” 
“Yes,” yes stands for “ I am coming.” 

153. Interrogative Adverbs.— These ask direct 
questions and introduce indirect questions, which are 
noun subordinate clauses (cf. section 253). They are 
when, where, why, how, whence, etc. 

Direct Question: When did he leave? 

Indirect Question: I asked when he left. 

154. Relative Adverbs. — Relative Adverbs intro- 
duce adjective subordinate clauses (cf. sections 239- 
248). They perform two offices: (1) they tie the clause 
to the antecedent of the relative, and (2) are adverbial 
modifiers of some word in the clauses they introduce, 
usually the verb. They are when, where, why, whence, etc. 


He saw the place where my father is buried. 


155. Conjunctive Adverbs. — When, where, why, 
whence, whenever, wherever, etc., may introduce adverbial 
subordinate clauses. Like relative adverbs they are 
adverbial modifiers of some part of the clauses which 
they introduce. 


He came when I asked him to. 


Nots.— The conjunctive adverb is logically a relative adverb 
with its antecedent omitted, and many grammars class it as such. 


156. Sources of Adverbs. — No part of speech, with 
the possible exception of the interjection, has gathered 
‘together words from so many sources. ‘“‘ The class 
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is the final resting place of waifs and strays — the 
depository of the odds and ends of language,” says 
Ramsey. A few sources may be noted here: 

1. Former Nouns.—South, west, while, yesterday, etc. 

2. Nouns with Prefixes.— aboard, aground, be- 
chance, beforehand, besides, forwards, aboveboard, 
indeed, overhead, today, alongside, perchance, etc. 

3. Formed from Adjectives. — Sometimes the active 
forms are used, as fast, loud, but ordinarily the suffix 
-ly is added, as slowly, quickly. 

4. Formed from Pronouns. —These are not so easily 
seen. 

He has yielded here, hither, hence. 

That has yielded then, there, thither, thence. 

This has yielded thus. 

Who has yielded when, where, whither, whence, why. 

5. Those that add -ward to nouns and prepositions. 
— downward, hellward, homeward, outward, upwards, 
seaward, inward, etc. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


157. In Old English only adverbs derived from ad- 
jectives could be compared. There are two general 
methods of forming the comparative and superlative 
degrees: (1) by adding the suffixes -er and -est, and 
(2) by adding the adverbs more and most for ascending 
degrees, and less and least for descending degrees. It 
is obvious that the second method is not an inflectional 
change, for the comparison is with the added word. 

158. Some adverbs are wholly irregular in their 
comparison. In some cases we have different roots 
in the different degrees. 
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Pos!tIvE CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
ill worse worst 
far farther farthest 
nigh, near nearer nearest, next 
late later latest, last 
little less least 
well better best 
much more most 


USES OF THE ADVERB 


159. The commonest function of an adverb is to 
qualify a verb, adjective, or another adverb. Several 
other common and important functions of the adverb 
should be noted here: 

160. Preposition Adjunct. — Since certain preposi- 
tions were originally adverbs, it is natural that adverbs 
should modify these, for they retain a certain degree of 
their old adverbial nature. 


The limb was exactly over the spring. 
-They came long before the appointed time. 
The gift was made entirely through your influence. 


161. Conjunction Adjunct. — Many conjunctions are 
old adverbs and some of them are still on the border 
line between these two functions. Such are conjunctive 
and relative adverbs and the newer entrants into the 
connecting field — hence, therefore, nevertheless, etc. 
It is quite natural then that adverbs should modify these 
conjunctions because of the adverbial force which they 
retain. 

He locked the door only after the thief had gone. 


The child cried simply because its mother scolded. 
The man has been sick ever since he was struck. 
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162. Sentence Modifier. — A whole statement may 
be qualified by an adverb. 


Surely you will not do that. 
Evidently I am not wanted here. 


163. Seeming Object of Preposition. — An adverb 
may follow a preposition and seemingly perform a noun 
office. These are instances of idiomatic shortening 
or ellipsis. To parse such adverbs, one must make the 
substitutions indicated here. 


He waited at the door till then (= that time). 
I have just come from there (= that place). 


164. Adverbs as Adjectives. — In various idiomatic 
usages adverbs have assumed adjective offices and must 
be parsed as such. 


I am glad the war is over (= finished). 
She is a very imp from below. 
I adjure you by the demons below (= who dwell palaay 


165. Substitute for Substantives. — An adverb may 
be used to avoid the repetition of a phrase or clause. 


Did he come? I don’t believe so (= that he came). 

He thought otherwise. 

I think he will leave tonight. He did not say so (= that he 
will leave tonight). 


166. Adverbs as Expletives. — Two adverbs — there 
and now— when found at the beginning of clauses, 
frequently have lost their adverbial force and are ex- 
pletives (L. ex + pleo=to fill out), ‘‘ fill out’? words. In 
such cases there takes the place of the subject, which has 
been placed beyond the predicate verb, usually some 
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form of be. This change of position was probably due 
to a desire for emphasis. 


There are many changes here. 
Now Barabbas was a robber. 


167. The and but are frequently adverbs. In these 
cases the is an adverb of degree and is an instrumental 
case of the Old English demonstrative pronoun, of 
which the article the was a nominative case. 


The more he studies, the more he learns. 
When you scold, he works only the harder. 
To be hated, he needs but to be seen. 


168. Historical. — In the classification of adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions there are many over- 
lappings. Inearlier times the functions of these words 
_ were not clearly defined, and this is still true to some ex- 
tent. One finds it difficult now to classify satisfactorily 
otherwise, therefore, nevertheless, and other such words. 
In these cases we have adverbs shading off into con- 
junctions largely because of ellipsis. Again note up, 
down, above, below, etc., which are old adverbs long since 
classified as prepositions as well. 

The line of demarcation between adjective and ad- 
verb is also very dim in many instances. The same word 
may often be either, such as hard, fast, long, etc. The 
similarity between the two classes of words is readily seen 
in their systems of comparison.’ The -ly which makes 
an adverb out of an adjective has come down from 
earliest times. 

In Old English the double negative was a strengthened 
affirmative, asin the Greek. The influence of the Latin, 
however, drove this usage from the field. 
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REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Emerson, O. F., History of the English Language, pp. 387-392. 

KeELuner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 265-268. 

Leonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 213-218. 

Morris, Ricuarp, English Accidence, pp. 279-293. 

NESFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 87-93, 173-177. 

Ramsey, SAMUEL, The English Language and English Grammar, pp. 
476-484. 

Sweet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 118-133. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Make a list of adverbs that have become prepositions. 

2. Consult as many standard grammars as possible and report 
to the class the percentage of them that put conjunctive adverbs 
under the classification of relative adverbs. 

3. The reason for the similarity of the comparison of adverbs 
and adjectives. 

4, Make a list of adverbs that shade into conjunctions. 

5. Find in magazines and books as many examples as possible 
of adverbs which modify prepositions and conjunctions. 

6. Make a list of adverbs that appear in pairs or in compound 
forms, such as to and fro, here and there, now-a-days, etc. 

7. Make a list of idiomatic phrases in which an adverb appears 
as the seeming object of a preposition. 


EXERCISE 


The teacher may have the students parse a limited 
number of adverbs in the following sentences by giving 
the class, syntax, and the comparison when possible, 
Discuss examples of interesting adverbial usages and 
irregularities in these sentences: 

1. Surely such a thing is hardly possible. 
2. He asked me when I was coming. ~ 


3. He acted worse than a child; consequently, he was roundly 
censured. 
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This is the place where Irving is buried. 

I came home today simply because I want to rest awhile. 

I am quite uncertain of my facts; therefore, I am not ready 
to make my report at this time. 

They did not come when I asked them to, ostensibly because 
they felt that the invitation had not been properly pre- 
sented. 

Be not simply good — be good for something. — THornav. 

Good luck will help a man over the ditch, if he jumps hard. 

— SPURGEON. 


. He walked almost beyond the mill before he saw the signal. 
. Unfortunately the party adopted a bad set of resolutions. 
. The more he pressed the matter, the more the committee 


felt like opposing the plan. 


. He was a very lion in courage, and yet never did he accom- 


plish much. 
Demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. It is well to think well; it is divine to act well. 


— Horace Mann. 
It is a great relief to know that the war is really over. 
“Did Albert attend the convention at Madison?” ‘T 
don’t think so.” 


. He said that he had just arrived from there when the verdict 


was announced. 


. The chains of habit are generally too small to be felt till 


they are too strong to be broken. — SamuEL JOHNSON. 
Where there is mystery, it is generally supposed there must 
also be evil. — Byron. 


. In the skies above there is more inspiration than in all the 


words ever spoken by man. 


. He lives long who lives well; time misspent is not lived 


but lost. — FuLuER. 
To look up and not down, to look forward and not back, 
to look out and not in, and to lend a hand. — E. E. Hate. 
He was only the stronger for his trials, the happier for his 
disappointments, 
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28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
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33. 
34, 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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The gambler bet him, twelve to one, that the third horse 
would win the race. 
He tried to take off his uncle, but his histrionic ability 
was entirely too slight. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. —. Pops. 
There are no fragments so precious as those of time, and 
none so heedlessly lost by people. — MontaomErY. 
I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power. — TENNYSON. 
Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. — HERBERT. 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop. — SHAKESPEARE. 
Hadst thou but lived, though stripped of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 
The thrilling trump had roused the land. 
Cowards die many times before their death; 
The valiant only taste of death but once. — SHAKESPEARE. 
This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. — Cowtry. 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age.— Pops. 
Perseverance is a great element of success. If you only 
knock long enough and loud enough at the gate, you are . 
sure to wake up somebody. 
Better to feel a love within 
Than be lovely to the sight. — MacDonatp. 
Where’s a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world’s wide fatherland! — Lowrtu. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ADVERBS 


. Kinds 


. Sources 


. Comparison 
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| 
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(1. Time 
2. Place 
3. Manner 
1. Simple 4. Degree 
5. Number 
6. Affirmation or Negation 
7. Cause or Reason 
Interrogative 
Relative 
Conjunctive 
Nouns 
Nouns with Prefixes 
Adjectives 
Pronouns 


rary 


sd 


or a = eee 


OTT et Wei er Sasi 


Nouns, Prepositions with -ward, -wards 


1. Positive 
Degrees E Comparative 

3. Superlative 
Formation e -er, -est 

2. more, most; less, least 
Modifying Verb, Adjective, Adverb 
Preposition Adjunct 
Conjunction Adjunct 
Sentence Modifier 
Seeming Object of Preposition 
Substitute for Adjective 
Substitute for Noun 
As Expletive 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PREPOSITIONS 


169. Preposition Described.— A preposition (L. 
pre, before + positus, placed) is a word which shows 
the relation between a substantive and some other unit 
in the sentence. While important even in a highly- 
inflected language, prepositions are more frequently 
used in English, for as the inflectional forms of words 
are lost, the preposition must be used to show all rela- 
tions formerly expressed by their variations. 

The preposition is a far more important word than is 
generally recognized. It is used far oftener than the 
conjunction and serves just as important an office as 
a connecting link for sentence elements. Successful 
interpretation work presupposes a thorough mastery 
of this little word. This is readily seen when one re- 
members that of has no less than 15 separate meanings, 
at, 8, by, 8, with, 9, for, 8, and to, 7. 

170. Kinds of Prepositions as to Form. — There are 
three classes of prepositions, in so far as form is con- 
cerned. 


1. Single Words: 
He left at midnight. 
2. Double or Group Prepositions: 


The boy came instead of his brother. 
He immediately came out of the building. 
According to you, I am ineligible. 
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3. Complex or Phrasal Prepositions: Strictly 
speaking, these are instances of two phrases and two 
prepositions. 

He talked often with regard to the matter. 

The man loves his child to the extent of ‘his ability. 

171. Base of Prepositional Phrases. — The object of 
a preposition is always a noun or noun-equivalent. 
- Sometimes it seems to be otherwise. 

1. In such idiomatic phrases as on high, at best, for 
good, for long, of old, ete., we have simple cases of 
ellipsis. A noun originally belonged in these phrases : 

He remembers you of old (time). 

The child tried to walk, but in vain (effort). 

2. Frequently an adverb seems to be the base of a 
~ phrase: 

He has just come from there (= that place). 

I cannot wait till then (= that time). 

-It will be seen at once that these are merely cases of 
idiomatic shortening, which appear in our language in 
great numbers. 

3. The object of a preposition may be a phrase: 

The sun rose from behind the hills. 

The boy did nothing but (to) cry. 

4. The object of a preposition may be a clause : 

He knew nothing except that the money was gone. 

They talked only of what they wished to do. 

SYNTAX OF PHRASES 

172. Phrases as units may perform adjectival, ad- 
verbial, substantive, and absolute offices in the sen- 
tence. 
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He was the bearer of bad news. (adjectival) 

They walked right into the trap. (adverbial) 

He came from behind the house. (substantive) 

For my part, I see nothing further to do. (absolute) 
For a full discussion of the syntax of phrases, see 
Chapter XI of this book. 


INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS ON PREPOSITIONS 


173. Asits name indicates, the preposition normally 
precedes its object. There are some exceptions to this 
- rule: 


1. Theinterrogative and relative pronouns frequently 
precede the preposition. In such cases the preposition 
stands at the close of the clause. 

Whom did he ask for ? 

He is the boy that I sent for. 

2. In poetry, where metrical license allows various 
changes in word order, the preposition often follows the 
object. 


Thy name I love, 

All other names above. 

174. A preposition may be modified by an adverb. 
Since many prepositions were originally adverbs, this 
construction is quite natural, for the preposition retains 
enough of its original adverbial force to take an adverbial 
modifier. Nesfield, English Grammar, pp. 175-176, 
enumerates 29 adverbs that may modify prepositions, 
as follows: almost, along, all, altogether, apart, away, 
close, decidedly, distinctly, down, entirely, exactly, far, 
greatly, hard, half, immediately, long, much, out, partly, 
precisely, quite, right, shortly, soon, together, up, well. 
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He lives far beyond the milepost. 
The child sat close beside its mother. 
They rowed almost across the lake. 


175. Adverbial and adjective prepositional phrases 
are often modified as whole units by adverbs. 


He found the watch exactly at the place indicated. 
They come merely for the purpose of spying on our acts. 


LIST OF SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 


176. Below is given for reference an alphabetical list 
of all the important simple prepositions in English, 
about 70 in number. Obviously compound and com- 
plex prepositions are not included. Of course, many 
of these words are sometimes used as other parts of 
speech. 


Aboard, about, above, across, after, against, along, amid or 
amidst, among or amongst, around or round, at, athwart. 

Barring, before, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, 
between, betwixt, beyond, but, by. 

Concerning. 

Down, during, despite. 

’Ere, except, excepting. 

For, from.’ 

In, inside, into. 

Mid, midst. 

Notwithstanding. 

Of, off, on, out, outside, over. 

Past, pending, per. 

Regarding, respecting, round. 

Save, saving, since. 

Through, throughout, till, to, touching, toward or towards. 

Under, underneath, until, unto, up, upon. 

With, within, without. 
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"HISTORICAL 


177. As pointed out in section 169, the preposition 
has played a most important part in changing English 
from a highly inflected language to one almost unin- 
flected. Originally prepositions were classed with 
conjunctions, because they perform a connecting office. | 
The type of connecting office — that of uniting words — 
was so different, however, that a separate classification 
was given. Logically conjunctions connect only clauses, 
except as ellipsis had made it appear otherwise. Cf. 
section 179. 

1. To the original set of prepositions many adverbs, 
such as up, down, over, beyond, above, etc., were in the 
course of time added. Many of these words continue 
to perform adverbial offices. It has been shown 
(section 174) that the adverbial prepositions may take 
adverbial modifiers. On the other hand, many preposi- 
tions, because of the loss of their objects, are said to 
perform adverbial offices, as in ‘‘He came in. early 
today.” 

2. Many prepositions of good standing today are 
old participles of yesterday. Examples of these are: 
regarding, considering, pending, concerning, excepting, 
etc. If the ellipsis were supplied in these cases, all of 
them would be found to perform normal grammatical 
functions as participles. 

3. The history of an interesting prepositional usage 
should be noted here. ‘“‘ It is wrong for him to lie,” 
was in earlier times “ To lie is wrong for him,” in which 
the for took him as its object. When the shift in posi- 
tion was made to vary the emphasis, him came to be 
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looked upon as the objective subject of to lie, and for 
has become a simple expletive. See section 208. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


FERNALD, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, pp. 1-195. 

Kauuner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 268-279. 

LreonarD, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 219-223. 

Morris, Ricwarp, English Accidence, pp. 293-299. 

NESFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 177-189. 

Ramsey, SaMvuEL, The English Language and English Grammar, pp. 
485-491. 

Sweet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 440-443. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Show by declining the Latin noun mens and the English noun 
mind side by side how much more important the preposition is in 
an uninflected language. 

2. Make a list of (1) prepositions that retain adverbial force, 
(2) old participles now used as prepositions, and (3) complex or 
phrasal prepositions. 

8. Bring into class many instances taken from good literature 
of prepositions which have other than nouns and pronouns as 
objects. 

4. Find in poetry a dozen instances of prepositions placed after 
the noun object. 

5. Discuss than and like as prepositions. 


EXERCISE 


Name, classify as to form, and show in each instance 
the sentence parts connected by, the prepositions in the 
following sentences : 


1. Between ten and two hundred came in. 

2. I have no choice between the two. 

3. From across the plain the noise of a mighty wind could be 
heard. 

4, He was willing to help to the extent of his ability. 
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No one could jump at that conclusion. 

They all laughed at the man, when he ran for his hat. 

In vain he tried to win her love, but she turned him away 
for good. 

They came from where the flowers bloom in December. 

From here no one goes except to return. 

He arrived just after his friend had departed. 


. For him to refuse the invitation is preposterous. 


As they went on their way, they talked to each other of 
their many reasons for happiness. 


. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 


From the seas and the streams. — SHELLEY. 


. Be not simply good — be good for something. — THOREAU. 


Keep company with the good and you will be one of them. 
— CERVANTES. 


. From the lowest depths there is a path to the loftiest heights. 


— CARLYLE. 


. The man without a purpose is like a ship without a rudder. 


— CARLYLE. 
Experience shows that success is due less to ability than to 
zeal. The winner is he who gives himself to his work, 
body and soul. — Buxton. 


. Farewell! A long farewell, to all my greatness! 


This is the state of man: today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; tomorrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 
The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide. — Burns. 


. Close by the regal choir 


Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. — Gray. 


. All precious things, discovered late, 


To those that seek them issue forth; 

For Love in sequel works with Fate. — Tennyson. 
On the cross-beam under the Old South bell, 

The nest of a pigeon is builded well, 
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In summer and winter, that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air. — Wuxtis. 

24. It was during one of my lonely journeys, amid a far-distant 
region of mountain locked within mountain, and sad 
rivers and melancholy tarns writhing or sleeping within 
all — that I chanced upon a certain rivulet island.— Pos. 

25. When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 
*  — RopmMan Drake from The American Flag. 


aa FOR THE REVIEW OF PREPOSITIONS 


. Simple 
1. Kinds Double 
: Complex 
. Noun 
1. Adjective 
a ee A 2. Adverb 
2. Noun-Equivalent{ 3 phrase 
4. Clause 
1. As Adjective 
3. Syntax? 2. As Adverb 
3. As Substantive 


CHAPTER IX 
CONJUNCTIONS 


178. From the standpoint of clearness, accuracy, 
and brevity the mastery of no part of speech is more 
important than that of the conjunction. “It is in the 
right use of these,”’ says Locke, ‘‘ that the brevity and 
clearness of good style must chiefly consist.” ‘‘ A good 
literary workman is at once to be known by his handling 
of connectives,” says Arlo Bates. 

Like the preposition and the interjection, the con- 
junction is not inflected, nor does it qualify any word. 
As its name indicates (L. con, together + jungere, to 
join) the sole duty of a conjunction is to connect parts of 
a sentence. It may connect units of equal rank, or it 
may tie a subordinate clause to some part of the principal 
clause. There are, therefore, two classes of conjunc- 
tions — coérdinate and subordinate. 


They came early, but I did not see them. (codrdinate) 
He studies hard that he may learn. (subordinate) 


COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 


179. The original office of a coérdinate (L. con, to- 
gether + ordinare, to regulate, rank) conjunction was 
to connect only clauses. Frequently, however, clauses 
are abridged by the omission of words to avoid repeti- 


tion, and in such cases authorities now interpret the 
164 
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conjunction as connecting words and phrases. See 
section 236 for a full discussion of this matter. 


He looked over the ballot and (he) voted in a few moments. 

They did not see you and (they did not see) me last night. 

The men talked excitedly to the woman and (the men talked 
excitedly) to her husband as well. 


1. There are two important exceptions to the state- 
ment just made. The commonest and most impor- 
tant of all codrdinate conjunctions, and and but, may 
connect words and phrases when there is no evident 
ellipsis. 

The dog and child play happily together. 

The man was poor, but honest. 


To see clearly and to record impressions accurately are difficult 
processes. 


The ellipsis is usually not felt when and connects 
substantive and adjective word or phrase elements; 
it is quite plain when the units are verbs or adverbs. 

180. There are four general classes of codrdinate 
conjunctions: copulative, adversative, alternative, and 
allative. 

181. Copulative, Cumulative.— These connect clauses 
of similar import. And is the principal conjunction 
of this class. In certain cases where the conjunction 
has been omitted for a long time, old adverbs are some- 
times said to connect the clauses. Some of these are 
also, furthermore, besides, moreover, etc. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 

He eats with his knife; besides his clothes are always unclean. 


Norte. — Copulative conjunctions frequently occur in correlative 
pairs, such as both . . . and, not only .. . but also, etc. In the 
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last pair but is adversative only as regards only, not as showing 
contrast between the two thoughts. 


Not only did he leave his children, but he also refused to support 

them. fe 

182. Adversative.— The adversative conjunction 
connects clauses that express contrasting or opposing 
thoughts. But is the chief conjunction of this class. 
The conjunctive adverb while (=the while that), the 
adverbs yet, still, and however, the old participial prep- 
osition notwithstanding, and the phrased compound 
nevertheless, all are used more or less accurately as 
adversative conjunctions. ; 

A man must die; nevertheless he will live again. 

The pastor, notwithstanding he was deaf, modulated his voice well. 

Nots.— The student must be careful in interpreting the various 
uses of but. 

All but (= except) him came. (preposition) 

He but (= merely) opened his eyes. (adverb) : 

If the ellipsis is not supplied, but may be incorrectly 
classed as a relative pronoun, as in “‘ There was no one 
but knew the facts.” 

183. Alternative, Disjunctive. — These conjunctions 
connect two clauses only one of which can be true. 
Or is the common example of this class. The adverbs 
else and otherwise, in the absence of the regular con- 
junction, are sometimes interpreted as conjunctions of 
this class. The connection here is sometimes made by 
correlative pairs, such as either... or, neither... 
nor, whether... or. Cf. section 181, note. 

Either he was there, or I was badly mistaken. 


Go or stay — I don’t care which you do. 
He will pay the boy; otherwise I shall sue him. 


—, 
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184. Ilative. — The coérdinate conjunction for con- 
nects clauses where the second gives a reason for the 
first. The student should not entertain the erroneous 
idea that reason or cause is expressed only by a subor- 
dinate clause. As a matter of fact this idea may be 
expressed by (1) a phrase, as because of this fact, for 
this reason; (2) an adverbial subordinate clause of 
cause introduced by because, as, since, and that; (3) by 
a codrdinate clause with for; or (4) by a following 
sentence: He is sure to come. I heard him say so 
yesterday. 

There is not a word of truth in it, for we have abundant evidence 


to the contrary. 
He is certainly guilty, for his countenance gave him away. 


SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 


185. Subordinate (L. sub, under + ordinare, to rank) 
conjunctions serve only one purpose in the sentence: 
in each case they join a subordinate clause to some part 
of the clause which it modrfies. A subordinate clause 
is frequently inside of, or modifies, another subordinate 
clause, as in “‘ He came when he learned who sent the 
invitation.” 

186. Subordinate conjunctions tie the following kinds 

of subordinate clauses to the units which they modify : 

1. Noun Clauses. — The subordinate conjunctions 
that, whether, and if may introduce noun clauses. 
Whether and if introduce indirect questions when the 
direct question has no interrogative word and is asked 
by the verb alone. 

Did you accept his invitation? 

I asked if you accepted his invitation, 
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That introduces indirect quotations and other com- 
mon types of noun clauses. See sections 254-255. 


He said that he would not go. 
That he would remain was a matter of uncertainty. 


2. Adverbial Clauses. —Of the nine kinds of ad- 
verbial clauses, subordinate conjunctions introduce 
seven, as follows: 


1. Cause: because, since, as, that. 

Condition: if, unless, provided that, etc. 

Manner: as. 

Concession: though, although, even if, even though, etc. 
Comparison or Degree: as, than. 

Purpose: that, so that, in order that, lest. 

Result: that, so that. 


S/S es GOS 


Some grammarians maintain that the introducers of 
the other two kinds of adverbial clauses — time and 
place —are also subordinate conjunctions. This is 
probably true of as and perhaps until, introducing 
time clauses; in other instances the introducers are 
conjunctive adverbs. See section 259. 

187. Conjunctions as Expletives. — But and and fre- 
quently stand at the beginning of a sentence. In such 
instances they are really conjunctions showing the 
relation between the following thought and that of the 
preceding sentence. Most grammarians, however, 
class these words as expletives, or “ fill-in’ words. 
Instances of these uses may be found on almost every 
page of the Bible. 

But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart. — Matthew 

XIV : 16. 


And he did many wonderful works there because of their un- 
belief, — Matthew XIII: 58, 


tt 
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188. Historical.— Many of our conjunctions were 
originally prepositions, as shown by the frequent pres- 
ence of that following certain of them in earlier litera- 
ture. This that has now disappeared, and the former 
preposition is now classed as a conjunction. 


Ere that the world confuses me with those poor wretches. 
— COLERIDGE. 


Many adverbs and subordinate conjunctions not 
originally prepositions were at an early period accom- 
panied by a that which appears to be merely a pleonastic 
particle without definite office. This use is common in 
Chaucer and is frequently met in the Bible, in Shake- 
speare, and even later. It is still common with our 
now that, so that, etc. 


If that I did not know philosophy. — Byron. 

And after that the work was ended, they brought him within 
the city. — Caxton. 

And thou has shewed this day how that thou has dealt well 
with me.—I Samuel XXIV: 18. 


That, from the Old English thaet, was originally a 
neuter demonstrative pronoun, as in “ It was true; 
he saw that.’”’ Later it became a relative or a conjunc- 
tion, as in ‘‘ He saw that (namely) it was true.” That 
introducing purpose, result, and cause clauses is the 
same word with a broadening out of its use. Such is also 
true of the demonstrative adjective that. 

Conjunctive adverbs, such as when, where, why, 
etc., are old adverbs which have assumed the ad- 
ditional office of relating a subordinate clause to the 
unit which it modifies. 


He came when I called him. 
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REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


FERNALD, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, pp. 195-275, 299- 
315. 

Kener, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 279-285. 

Leonarp, Mary, H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 224-228. 

Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language, pp. 257-260. 

Morais, Ricuarp, English Accidence, pp. 299-302. 

NESFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 95-101. 

Ramsey, SAMUEL, The English Language and English Grammar, pp. 
491-505. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Explain this statement taken from a leading authority: 
“Only a few conjunctions connect words, and these only on an 
equality.” 

2. Bring into the class a dozen or more instances of and and 
but connecting words or phrases where no ellipsis can be felt; 
also a like number when an ellipsis can be plainly demensimemt 
See section 236. Note carefully the character or parts of speech 
of the units connected. 

3. Make a special study of such words as therefore, however, . 
besides, still, else, yet, also, otherwise, notwithstanding, nevertheless, 
etc., when used as conjunctions. Bring into class as many examples 
as possible of such use of these words. 

4. The different shades of meaning expressed by the causal 
conjunctions because, since, as, that, and for. 

5. Are the introducers of paver clauses of time and place 
subordinate conjunctions or conjunctive adverbs? Consult at 
least a half dozen standard English grammars before making your 
report in class. 

6. The different kinds of subordinate clauses introduced by 
that and as. From observation and experimental tests show how 
the beginner may determine the different types. 

7. Make a study of words of various parts of speech that have 
become or are sometimes classed as conjunctions. 

8. But in other uses than as a conjunction, 


9. 


ioe 
Sie? 
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Make a study of group conjunctions, such as in order that, 


provided that, in case that, as soon as, in proportion as, in case, 
inasmuch, notwithstanding, nevertheless. Try to find a simple 
rational explanation of the real truth in each case and the routes 
by which these combinations come into existence. 


10. 


Punctuation with conjunctions. 


EXERCISE 


Classify all conjunctions in the following sentences 
and show what sentence parts each connects. 


uf 
2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


14. 


15. 


Can you realize the debt due your father and your mother? 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown 
of life. — Rev. IT: 10. 

There is not a man here but knows both his good and his 
bad qualities. 

To be or not to be — that is the question. 

They will be sure to invoke divine blessing, else I am mis- 
taken. 

Either the man or his son is guilty. 

The child could not survive the shock of the saan 
notwithstanding his strong constitution. 


. Not only men and women but many children as well attended 


the political meeting. 
He will. come if all try to prevent, but his help will be of 
little avail. 


. He said that he would come, provided he could secure the 


necessary funds. 
He looked as if he were sick, for he had worked very hard 
all day. 


. Whether you like my position or not, I am certain to remain 


steadfast though the heavens fall. 

And if any man hear my words and believe not, I judge him 
not. . 

It never rains but it pours. 
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33. 


34. 
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. Either this man sinned or his parents. 
. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 


unto me. — John XII: 32. 


. He as well as you is guilty, but so lax is the administration 


of justice that neither of you will be punished. 


. However well you may work, you cannot earn this salary. 
. The man is honest, though poor. 
. The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. — GRay. 
Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snowflakes of the cherry blooms. 


. God reigneth over the heathen; God sitteth upon the 


throne of His holiness. 


His coat and underdress were that of a gentleman, while 


his overcoat was torn and dirty. 


. They are sure to be deceived in the man; nevertheless they 


will lend him the money. 


. Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 


Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. — Pops. 

Have more than thou showest ; 

Speak less than thou knowest. — SHAKESPEARE. 

Dare to be true: nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby.— HERBERT. 


. I said that all the years invent ; 


Were this not well to bide mine hour. — TENNyson. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. — Popr. 


. If he think it fit to share them again and that the complaint 


they have to the king concerns him nothing, let him call 
me rogue. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Howelse! Since that the heart’s unbiased instinct 


Impelled me to the deed. — CoLerinen. 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
— Matthew XXV: 40. 

It was a fine April morning, excepting that it had snowed 
hard the night before. — Scorr. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF CONJUNCTIONS 


1. Copulative 
iat: 2. Adversative 
(i. Codrdinate 3. Alternative 


1. Kinds } | 4, Illative 
{ 


2. Subordinate 
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CHAPTER X 


INTERJECTIONS 


189. The interjections (L. inter, between + jacere, 
to throw) are really not properly classed as parts of 
speech, for many of them are not words at all, but 
merely representations of sounds expressing various types 
of feeling. They are frequently equivalent to whole 
thoughts and are always grammatically independent, 
though they are closely related in meaning to the sen- 
tences in which they are found. It is a matter of con- 
venience to classify them under the parts of speech. 

190. Classes of Interjections. — No part of speech 
combines so many kinds of elements from so many 
sources. As some one puts it, they are ‘‘ primary un- 
differentiated language material; word protoplasm, 
so to speak.” <A perfect classification of the various 
types is impossible; the following one will cover the 
field sufficiently : 


1. Imitation of sound, onomatopoetic words: bang ! 
pop! ding-dong ! 
2. Denoting emotion or strong feeling : 
Joy: hurrah! huzza! 
Pain: alas! oh! ah! 
Contempt: bosh! pooh! pshaw! 
Attention: lo! hark! holloa! ho! 


Approval: bravo! 
174 
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3. Adverb forms: well! why! indeed! 

4. Verb forms: come! see! behold! hold! halt! gee! 
haw! 

5. Noun forms: nonsense! goodness! zounds! bravo! 

' 6. Adjective forms: good! 

7. Religious responses: hallelujah! all hail! selah! 

8. Words originally referring to Deity: good Lord! 
gracious! good heavens! good-by! (= God be with ye). 

9. Interjectional phrases: English contains many 
_ stereotyped phrases which are interjectional or ex- 
clamatory in character. A few of these are: 

Woe is me! 

Alack-a-day (= ah, lack or loss on the day !) 

Fie on you! 

For shame! 

Hail, all hail (= be hail or healthy !) 

Well done! 

Good-by (= God be with ye!) 


191. History of Interjections. — As has been shown, 
interjections have come from many sources. The earlier 
forms of them were probably the primary form of articu- 
lation, expressing for primitive man whole thoughts. 
Early grammarians wisely did not class them as parts 
of speech; convenience of classification alone has led 
modern authorities to do so. Some of the ancient 
grammarians classed interjections with adverbs, with 
which they frequently have a close affinity, as will be 
seen in the use of verily, truly, yes, no, well, why, etc. 

Many interjections have interesting derivations or 
sources. Marry is a short form of Virgin Mary; 
zounds was formerly God’s wounds; good-by was God 
be with ye; adieu comes from @ Dieu, I commend you 
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to God. Many of these and others are truly philological 
in character; while others are strictly imitative of 
sounds expressing simple thoughts or strong feelings. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Lronarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 229-234. 
Morris, RicHarp, English Accidence, pp. 302-304. 
NESFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 101-102. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Let each member of the class find in good literature a dozen 
interjections and bring them into class classified according to the 
above grouping. 

2. Discuss the modern tendencies in the direction of forming new 
interjections. Show illustrations. 

3. Why do practically all books discussing the history of English, 
as well as most of the large advanced grammars, like Ramsey, 
say nothing of this part of speech? 


EXERCISE 


Classify all interjections in the following sentences, 


giving, if possible, their original source and the charac- 
ter of feeling expressed : 


Hurrah, boys! let’s celebrate the victory. 
Why, his countrymen were bishops of Carthage.— ParKEr. 
Come, tell me the truth. 
Oh! what is the light that shines so red? — Rossnrtt. 
. Ay? Well, here is an order for you. 
Lo! in the depth of God’s Divine, 
The Son adjures the Father. — Mrs. Brown1na. 
7. The last of all the bards was he, 
Who sung of border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date has fled. — Scort. 
8. Hark! how the loud and ponderous mace of Time 
Knocks at the golden portals of the day !— LonarEeLiow. 


Oak wy PE 


a, 
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9. Alas! how many 
Must wait in vain !— LonereLiow. 
‘10. What! is this Gloucester New Bridge? — THackERAY. 
11. Behold! thy children’s long oppression’s o’er. 
— Victor Hueo. 
12. Well! and is this the great front of Versailles? — Gray. 
13. ‘Down! down!” cried Mar, “ your lances down!’ —Scorr. 
14. Why, what hope have ships like these to pass ?— BRownING. 
15. Ugh! I look forward with dread to tomorrow. — JERROLD. 
16. Alas, alas, the children! they are seeking 
Death in life as best to have! — Mrs. Brownina. 


CHAPTER XI 


192. Part One of this book has dealt largely with the 
forms and syntax of individual words, or the parts of 
speech. We shall now deal with the two larger ele- 
ments of sentence structure — phrases and clauses — 
and with whole sentences. 


PHRASES 


193. Two Meanings of the Term Phrase. — There 
are two kinds of structural units that are known as 
phrases : 

1. Phrase in a General Sense.— The larger applica- 
tion of the term phrase embraces all groups of words not 
containing a subject and a predicate which (as a unit) 
perform a modifying office in the sentence. 

The man, seeing his friend across the street, bowed to him. 

The house at the corner of Vine and Green Streets is my home. 

He came to see me about the matter. 

2. Phrase in Specific Sense.—In a more limited 
sense the term phrase applies only to prepositional and 
‘infinitive phrases. This is the sense in which the term 
is used throughout the remainder of this book in analysis 
work. 

He left at ten o’clock. 

I am looking to you for an adjustment. 

See sections 169-176 for a discussion of the details of 
prepositions and sections 196-208 for a full discussion 


of the infinitive phrase. 
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194. Uses of Phrases. — Phrases may perform four 
syntactical functions in the sentence: 

1. Adjective Element. — As an adjective element the 
phrase may modify the substantive directly or as a 
subjective complement. 

The section of land was sold for a song. 

His companions made him of no account. 

The child was without a home. 

2. Adverbial Element. — The adverbial phrase may 
express time, place, manner, etc. It may, like simple 
adverbs, modify adjectives, verbs, and other adverbs. 

They came home at a late hour. (time) 


I lived in New York ten years. (place) 
He spoke with a great passion. (manner) 


All three of these phrases modify the verb. 


It went farther by several feet. (modifying an adverb) 
He was foul in his language. (modifying an adjective) 


3. Substantive Hlement.— A phrase may perform 
any regular noun office except that of being in the pos- 
sessive case. These offices are as follows: 

a. Subject of Verb: 


To see is to believe. 
Over the fence is out. 


The second sentence is probably elliptical. In full 
the thought is ‘‘ The person who knocks the ball over 
the fence is out.” 


- b. Object of Verb: 


He wanted to leave at once. 
c. Object of Preposition: 
He came from behind the house. 


fae 
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d. Subjective Complement : 


To see is fo believe. 
Out of sight is out of mind. 


e. In Apposition with a Substantive : 


He had just one way of doing it, by working hard. 
His idea, to give back the present, was a good one. 


4. Independent or Absolute Phrase : ; 


As for me, you need not make the request. 
To be brief, I will not accept the invitation. 


Other phrases of this kind are by the way, to be sure, of 
course, to make a long story short, on the whole, between 
you and me, so far as I am concerned, to be frank, and 
many others. 

195. Modifiers of Phrases. — An adjective or ad- 
verbial phrase as a whole may be modified by an 
adverb: 

He came exactly at the appointed time. 

These are styles now most in fashion. 

In prepositional phrases the preposition alone may be 
modified by anadverb. This is true only of those prep- 
ositions, many in number, which were originally ad- 
verbs. 


He walked almost across the field. 
The wife could see just over her husband’s shoulder. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Emerson, O. F., History of the English Language, pp. 392-393. 

FERNALD, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, Part 1. 

Keiner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 268-278. 

Lzonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 219-224, 239- 
241. 
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Morris, Ricuarp, English Accidence, pp. 293-298. 
Ramsey, Samue., The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 485-491. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Find in books or magazines and bring into class as many 
instances as possible of the phrase as subjective complement. 
Do not let all of them be infinitive phrases. 

2. Add to the list of independent phrases all you can think of 
or find used. 

3. Prepositional phrases, other than infinitives, are not often 
seen as subjects. Bring into class as many instances as you can 
find of these. 

4. The effect of the position of the phrase on its syntactical office. 

5. Discuss the meanings of the term phrase. 

6. Punctuation of phrases. Be sure to include phrases out 
of normal position and independent or absolute phrases. 


EXERCISE 


Point out prepositional phrases in the following sen- 
tences and explain the syntactical office of each. ; 


1. They are sure to win the applause of the audience. 
2. He was on the point of asking a question when he was 
interrupted by the lawyer on the other side of the case. 
3. To be on such a team is an honor appreciated by all its 
members. 
4. He had just come from within the house. 
5. The time twixt six and now 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. — SHAKESPEARE. 
6. And being warned of God in a dream, they departed into | 
their own country another way. 
To arms! to arms! was the loud acclaim. 
This judgment will be made on high after death. 
For my part, I am sure of his patriotism. 
. Till then you must be satisfied, for it is too late for another 
performance now. 


So a 


ine 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


ee 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Their son was in danger of conviction for the crime of 
embezzlement. 

Be not simply good — be good for something. — THorEav. 

It is well to think well; it is divine to act well.— Horacn. 

We shape ourselves in joy or fear 

Of which the coming years are made. — WHITTIER. 

For my part, to be sure, there is no need of an explanation. 

The man without a purpose is like a ship without a rudder. 

— CaRLYLE. 
The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night, 
Had been heaping fields and highway 
With a silence deep and white. — Loweuu. 

From my respect for his father, I’ll be calm. — Goupsmira. 

With the enemy invading the country, it was my duty to 
go on the campaign. —THACKERAY. 

We live in what may be called the early age of this great 
continent; and we know that our posterity through 
all time are here to enjoy and suffer the allotments of 
humanity. — WEBSTER. 

With every day some splendor strange ; 
With every hour some subtle change 
Of our plain world; how could we guess 
Such miracles of loveliness. — Lucy Larcom. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail 
And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

— SHeiuey, The Cloud. 
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23. “Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 
Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me?” 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 
And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. — LONGFELLOW. 

24. He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated in 
proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer; and whose spirits 
rose with eating as some men’s do with drink. He could not help, 
too, rolling his large eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling with 
the possibility that he might one day be lord of all this scene of 
almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. Then, he thought, how 
soon he’d turn his back upon the old school-house, snap his fingers 
in the face of Hans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, 
and kick any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to 
call him comrade.— WasHineton Irvine, From The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

25. Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 

Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease ; 
’Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. — LowELu. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF PHRASES 


3 1. General 
oe iz Specific 


1. Direct 
1. Adjective ei 


Subjective Complement 


. Subjective Complement 
. In Apposition 
. Absolute 


[ 1. Time 

{ 1. Modifying Verb ie Place 
; 3. Manner 
2. Uses { 2. Adverbial te Modifying djontive 
| 38. Modifying Adverb 
. Subject 
| . Object of Verb 
3. Substantive 


oOrWNr Wh 


8. Modifiers — Adverbial 


CHAPTER XII 


THE INFINITIVE 


196. Infinitive Described. — The infinitive is a verb 
form which, as the name indicates (L. infinitivus = 
not limited) is not limited in form as to person or number 
by a grammatical subject. Its form varies, however, 
to express present and past time and to indicate its 
voice. Since it does not assert, it does not have mood. 

197. Forms of the Infinitive : 


Active Passive 
Present to see to be seen 
Past or Perfect to have seen to have been seen. _ 


Intransitive verbs have only two infinitive forms in 
the active voice. 


Active — “‘to be” Active — “‘to live”’ 


Present to be Present to live 
Past or Perfect. to have been Past or Perfect to have lived 


198. Kind of Time Expressed by Infinitive. — Like 
the participle, the infinitive expresses time only in 
relation to that of the finite or principal verb in the 
clause in which it appears. This is called relative time 
(cf. section 112) as.opposed to absolute time which is 
expressed by the main verb. Thus a present infinitive 


may in reality express past time, as in “‘ He wanted 
to go.” 
188 
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~ 199. History of Forms and Kinds. — There were in 
Old English two kinds of infinitives: (1) the simple or 
noun infinitive, which did not have the sign “‘ to ” but 
was known by its termination -an, as drinc-an; and 
(2) the gerundial or qualifying infinitive (originally a 
dative case), which had as signs both “ to” and the 
endings -anne and -enne, as to drinc-enne. As English 
gradually became an uninflected language, the endings 
of both these infinitives were lost. The noun infinitive 
gradually adopted the “ to” as a sign, but this change 
has never been fully effected. From the first kind have 
developed all of the present-day noun uses of the in- 
finitive ; from the second, the adverbial, adjective, and 
independent uses. 

200. The Infinitive without ‘‘ To.””— As was shown 
in the preceding paragraph, the noun infinitive of the 
Old English did not have the sign “ to” originally. 
With the loss of its ending -an, it gradually began to 
adopt this sign from the gerundial infinitive, but there 
are still many infinitives which have never done this. 
In such instances the ‘‘ to”’ has not been lost, nor is it 
necessarily understood ; usage has never placed it there. 

The following grouping will serve to indicate the types 
of verbs whose infinitives do not have the sign “ to.” 

1. Verbs of perception, such as hear, see, behold, 
know, feel, etc. 


I saw the tree fall. 
The man felt his companion move. 


2. The verbs let, dare, need, make, bid, ete. 


You need not go. 
The teacher made the boy learn. 
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- 3. Certain verbs which are usually classed as auxiliary 
verbs, such as can, could, must, will in the first person, 
etc. See section 143 for a complete list of these verbs. 

4, After the preposition ‘‘ but” and the conjunction 
“than,” as well as with the idioms “‘ had rather,” ‘ had 
better,”’ “‘ had sooner,” ‘‘ had as lief,” etc., the infinitive 
sign is omitted. 


The child did nothing but cry. 
He is more likely to go than stay. 
He had better leave the country at once. 


Nore. — In the old idioms had as lief, had better, etc., had is 
an’ old subjunctive form (now equivalent to would deem) which 
meant deem, consider. An infinitive without ‘‘to” always followed. 
Lief (= desirable) and better, original adjectives, are now adverbs, 
and are largely supplanted by rather and sooner. 


He had better leave = He would deem it better to leave. 
I had as lief remain as to go = I deem it as desirable to remain 
as I deem it desirable to go. 


201. The ‘ Split” Infinitive. Best usage forbids 
the placing of an adverb between the “‘ to ”’ of the in- 
finitive and the infinitive itself, as ‘‘ He wanted to merely 
ask a question.” This usage has come to be used widely, 
however, in the past fifty years. It is a vulgarism that 
should be avoided. 

- 202. Uses of the Infinitive. — It is well to keep in 
mind that the infinitive is a verb and always remains 
one, although it usually performs, in addition, another 
grammatical office —as adjective, adverb, or noun. 
In only one instance does it perform a verb offiee solely : 
when it has a subject in the objective case and is, there- 
fore, the predicate of a noun clause usually called the 
infinitive clause. (See sections 207 and 255, 4.) 


iI 
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The following outline will, because of its form, assist 
the student to a quicker mastery of the uses of the in- 
finitive. 


{ To steal is a crime (nominative, 
subj. of finite verb). 
The purpose was to go quickly 
(subj. complement). 
1, Verb + Noun } i did nothing but (to) laugh 
(obj. of preposition). 
He was asked to leave (retained 
Double Use object). 
I came to see you. 
2. Verb + Adverb { He is bright enough to learn. 
3. Verb + Adjective: He has a house to let. 


The father wanted the boy to learn. 


i 1 
Predicate of Clause f thought him to be the man. 


1. Exclamatory: To think of such an outrage! 
2. Parenthetical or 
Elliptical: To tell the truth, he did steal 
the money. 


Independent or 
Absolute 


He knew when to come (when he should come). 
T am leaving in order to be free (shortened purpose 
Idiomatic Uses clause). . 
He acted so as to be criticized (shortened result 
clause). 


203. Certain of the above uses of the infinitive need 


explanation. The following paragraphs are given for 
that purpose: : 
204. Noun Uses of Infinitive. — The infinitive may 
be used in any case construction except the possessive. 
1. As Subject: 


To forgive is divine. ‘ 
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2. As Subjective Complement of a Copulative Verb: 


His mission was to convert the heathen. 
3. As Object of a Transitive Verb: 


He desired to leave the city at once. 


Notr. —In the frequentative verb-phrase used to go, the used is a 
transitive verb taking the infinitive as object. 


4. As Object of a Preposition: 


He wished for nothing except to live. 

The criminal did nothing but (to) gaze at the jury. 
The prepositions which most frequently govern in- 
finitives are except, but, and about. Some grammarians 
classify than as a preposition followed by an infinitive in 
such sentences as ‘‘ He did nothing else than eat and 
sleep.” 

5. As Appositive: 

His purpose, to earn money, was never achieved. 

He learned the lesson, to leave the drug alone. 

6. As Objective oe or Subjective Complement of 
an Infinitive: 

The tramp considered to earn a living to be beneath his dignity. 

The king believed the duke’s purpose to be to gain his throne: 

7. As Retained Object after a Passive Verb: 


He was commanded to pay the money. 
The tramp was asked to leave the town. 


205. Adverbial Use of Infinitive. — An infinitive may 
be used to qualify a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. 

1. To qualify a verb, especially to express purpose 
or cause: 


They stole the money to get something to eat. 
The mother was sorry to see her son leave. 
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2. To qualify an adjective to express specification : 
The child was quick to learn (= with respect to learning). 


3. To qualify an adverb: 


He was too tired to eat. 


206. Adjective Use of Infinitive. — The infinitive 
may qualify a noun in expressing an idea of purpose or 
futurity: 

Let him have the book to read. (purpose) : 

In the world to come he will get his punishment. (futurity) 

He is to leave tomorrow. (futurity) 

“Is to leave ”’ in the last sentence is a remnant from 
the Old English. It was one of the several ways of 
expressing future time before the present-day future 
tense took form. See section 114, 4. 

207. Infinitive with Subject Objective. — The in- 
finitive, though it always has a logical subject, some- 
times takes a grammatical subject and is thus the predi- 
cate of a clause, which always performs the office of a 
noun and is usually called infinitive clause. 

They wanted me to make a speech. 


We believed him to be the man. 
The policeman ordered him to go. 


Norse. — Some authorities maintain that these infinitives are 
second objects and that their objective subjects are direct objects 
of the preceding verb. Others have claimed that they qualify the 
objective substantive as adjectives. 

208. Historical. — An interesting idiom is found in 
such sentences as “‘ It is wrong for him to leave.” Orig- 
inally ‘to leave’”’ was a noun infinitive, the subject of 
the sentence, and “ him” was a dative object of the 
preposition ‘“‘ for.’ Now, however, “ for him to leave” 
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is treated as an infinitive clause, the ‘‘ for ” having lost 
its prepositional office. It is now simply an idiom or 
expletive. The old use of ‘ for’ before an infinitive, 
as ‘‘ He came for to see ’’—which some authorities assert 
is the older form of this construction, a substantive 
having been inserted between the “ for”’ and the in- 
finitive — had an entirely different meaning. 

209. Independent Infinitive. — Logically this in- 
finitive should be classed as a noun infinitive in the 
nominative absolute ease, and as such it would appear 
with the group in section 204 above. (The first infini- 
tive below, ‘‘ to believe,” is in origin a simple or noun 
infinitive (see section 199); thesecond, ‘‘ to make,” 
gerundial.) 

Bah to believe such trash! (exclamatory) 

To make a long story short, Iam here. (parenthetical) 

In the last analysis both sentences are really elliptical, 
and the infinitives would perform perfectly natural 
offices if the complete thought were expressed. Com- 
pletely expressed, they might appear thus: 

Bah! to believe such trash is absurd! 

I am going to make a long story short: I am here. 

210. Idiomatic Infinitives. — Several kinds of in- 
finitives, which because of ellipsis and other conditions 
appear uncertain or ungrammatical in structure, may be 
classed simply as idioms. 

1. Such infinitives follow when, where, how, which, 
what, etc. 


He did not know when to leave (= he should leave). 
The boy asked me what to do (= what he should do). 


Both ellipsis and substitution have taken place in these 
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sentences — ellipsis of the clause subject, and substitu- 
tion of an infinitive for a finite verb. 
2. Short form of purpose clause: 
He came in order to render aid (= in order that he might render 
aid). : 
3. Short form of result clause: 
The man spoke so as to be heard (= so that he was heard). 


4, Strengthened copula: 
The child seems to be frightened. 


Here the combination “seems to be” is in effect a 
copulative verb and is sometimes called strengthened 
copula. Similar instances are appear, prove, come, and 
any form of ‘“ to be” with an infinitive followed by a 
subjective complement. 

211. Parsing an Infinitive. — There are two methods 
of parsing an infinitive, where the teacher wishes to do 
this kind of work — one emphasizing its verbal office ; 
the other its secondary function. They are shown in the 
following : 


He wishes to study his lessons. 


1. To study is an infinitive from the verb “ to study,” 
transitive, regular, present tense, active voice, used here 
as noun, objective case, object of “ wishes.” 

2. To study is a present, active infinitive, used as a 
noun, objective case, object of ‘‘ wishes.” 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Fernaxp, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, pp. 162-167. 
Kewiner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 247-256. 
Leonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 203-208 ; 292- 


296, > 
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Lounssury, T. R., The Standard of Usage in English, pp. 240-269, 
269-301. 

Morris, RicHARD, English Accidence, pp. 258-263. 

NESFIELD, English Grammar, pp. 66-69; 128-129; 170. 

Ramsey, Samurn, The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 463-465. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. The two classes of infinitives in Old English and their bearing 
on present-day forms. 

2. The history of the sign “‘to” and why some infinitives still 
do not have it. “ 

3. The improper use of the past or perfect infinitive. 

4, Idiomatic or irregular uses of the infinitive. Bring into class 
as many instances as you can find. 

5. Punctuation of infinitive phrases. 

6. The progressive form of the infinitive and its use in everyday 
language. 

7. The meaning of the term relative time as expressed by par- 
ticiples and infinitives, as opposed to the absolute time of the-main 
verb. 

8. The infinitive after the so-called auxiliary verbs. 


EXERCISE 


Classify as to form and syntax all infinitives in the 
following sentences. Notice particularly irregularities 
or idioms. + Sige 


1. He is a country preacher going to labor at a protracted 
meeting. 

That was an occasion long to be remembered. 

It is easier to learn to do by doing than by studying. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen. — Porn. . 

6. It is a good thing for every man to obey the laws of his land. 


SX So 
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. To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 


Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age. — Pops. 


. You need not be afraid to speak your convictions. 


O, let me to the mountains fly, 
To pass my idle moments by. 


. The poor preacher does not know when to stop preaching. 
. They are sure to go, in order to hear the Congressman 


deliver the address. 


. His ability to rule is acknowledged by all. 
. He was sorry to have been the cause of my discharge. 
. My father’s avowed purpose was for me to enter the Naval 


Academy. 


. Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 


and wise. 


. But apt the man or fancy is to rove unchecked. — Mitton. 
. And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees. — LOWELL. 
. I dare do all that may become a man; 


Who dares do more is none. — SHAKESPEARE. 
Let us do our task well. 
Come, I charge you both go with her. 


. Her kindness and her worth to spy 


You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye. — Scorr. 


. Men are but children of a larger growth, 


Our appetites as apt to change as theirs. — DRYDEN. 


. Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. — Pops. 
. Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 


To shame the meanness of his humble shed. — GoLDsMITH. 


. But to see her, was to love her ; 


Love but her, and love forever. — Burns. 


. First learn to love one living man! 


Then mayst thou think upon the dead. — WorDswoRTH. 


. Know when to speak; for many times it brings 


Danger to give the best advice to kings. — Herrick: 


. But, O how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through 


another man’s eyes. — SHAKESPEARE, 
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30. 
3l. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
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Be glad of life, because it gives you a chance to love, to 
work, and to play, and to look up at the stars. 

— Henry vaw Dyke. 

Happier to chase a flying goal 
Than to sit counting laureled gains, . 

To guess the soul within the soul 
Than to be lord of what remains. — Lowe Lt. 

Iam too young to be your father, though you are not too old 
to be my heir. — SHAKESPEARE. 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all. — Tennyson. 

Let Love clasp Grief, lest both be drown’d, 

Let Darkness keep her raven gloss. 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with Death, to beat the ground. — TEnnyson. 

Epaminondas, brave and affectionate, does not seem to us 
to need Olympus to die upon, nor the Lyrian sunshine. 

— EMERSON. 

The best help is not to bear the troubles of others for them, 
but to inspire them with courage and energy to bear 
their troubles for themselves. — LuBBacu. 

To be sure! hang him and welcome. — Por. 

To be or not to be, — that is the question, 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

_ And by opposing end them? — SHAKESPEARE. 

A good man is the best friend, and therefore soonest to be 
chosen, longest to be retained; and indeed never to be 
parted with unless he ceases to be that for which he was 
chosen. — JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And Pheebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. — SHAKESPEARE. 


40. 
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Come with me to the hostelry for I have many things to 
say. — LONGFELLOW. 


41, The more business a man has to do, the more he is able to 
accomplish, for he learns to economize his time. 
—Srm Marruew Hats. 
42. People seldom improve when they have no other model 
but themselves to copy after. — GoLpsMITH. 
43. Poor, drifting dreamers sailing by, 
They seem only to live to die. — Joaquin MILLER. 
OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF INFINITIVES 
(1. Active 
1. Present | 2. Passive 
1. Forms 
1. Active 
AD sg 
arent 14 Passive 
1. Verbs of perception 
ite ; ita. | 2- Let, dare, etc. 
2. Infinitive without “to 5 seeltey Payiiaties 
4. After but, than, etc. 
1. Subject 
2. Subjective Comple- 
ment 
leaNarigee 3. Object of Verb a 
Nourse Object of Preposition 
5. Apposition 


1. Double Uses 6. Objective Subject 
7. Retained Object 
2. Verb + Adverb 


3. Uses 3. Verb + Adjective 


2. Predicate of ‘Clause 


3. Independent 
1. After when, etc. 


2. For Purpose Clause 
3. For Result Clause 
4, Strengthened Copula 


4. Idiomatic 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PARTICIPLES 


212. Participle Described. — The participle (L. pars, 
part ++ capere, to take) is an infinite form of the verb 
which performs two offices: (1) it helps to form certain 
compound tenses of the verb, as shown later (section 
216) ; and (2) in addition to its being a verb, which may 
be transitive or instransitive and has the properties 
of tense and voice, it may perform the office of an ad- 
jective, an adverb, or a noun. Like the infinitive, 


the participle does not have mood, because it does not 
assert. a 


Seeing his friend, he was pleased. (adjective) 
He left singing happily. (adverb) 
Playing golf is good exercise. (noun) 


213. Forms of the Participle : 
1. Transitive verb: 


Active Passive 
Present seeing Present being seen 
Past Indefinite Past Indefinite seen 
Perfect having seen _— Perfect, having been seen 
‘2. Intransitive verb: 
Active Active— “ to be” 

Present living Present being 

Past Indefinite lived Perfect having been 

Perfect having lived . 
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214.. Kind of Time Expressed by Participle. — Like 
the infinitive, the participle expresses time only in re- 
lation to that of the finite or principal verb in the clause 
in which it appears. This is called relative time, as 
opposed to absolute time expressed by the main verb. 
A present participle may express past time in reality, 
as in “‘ Seeing my friend (=when I saw my friend), I 
rushed to him.” See discussion of relative and 
absolute time, section 112. 

215. History of Forms and Classes of Participles. — . 
The simple participle was originally a verb which, in 
addition to its verbal office, performed the office of an 
adjective. The participle used as a noun was a 
different form, and was called the gerund. The former 
in Old English had the endings -ende, -inde, or -and; 
the latter -wng or -ing. Later all these endings gave 
way to -ing; hence, we have now only one form for two 
distinct parts of the verb. Present-day grammarians 
are gradually ceasing to use the name gerund and call 
both forms participles. If the verb is intransitive, 
the so-called gerund becomes a pure noun, or participial 
noun (cf. section 226) ; if transitive, it retains the func- 
tion of a verb and is a participle used as a noun (cf. sec- 
tion 218). The adverbial use of the participle is a 
modification of the original simple participle. Some 
grammarians do not allow this participial use. See dis- 
cussion below (cf. section 219). 

216. Uses of the Participle : 

The various uses of the participle are arranged below 
in one outline that the student may have a view of the 
whole field at a glance. Discussion of the various uses 
follow the outline. 
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Seeing my friend, I called 
to him. 
My friend, seeing me 
called my name. 
The boy sitting on the 
right is Henry. 
They came, having learned 
the truth. 
Hearing the noise angered him. 
(subject of verb) 
He was angered at hearing the 
Double Use : noise. (object of preposition) 
2. Verb + Noun They enjoyed hearing good 
music. (object of verb) 
His regular habit was sleeping 
late. (subjective comple- 


1. Verb + Adjective 


ment) 
3. Verb + Adverb— He walked away singing a 
song. 
1. All Passive Voice Forms — The minister. was 
mc aed ; astounded. 
Tease ee 2 All Perfect Tenses — They have arrived. 
. All Progressive Forms — He was striving to 
learn. 
1. Exclamatory — Murdering one’s father — how 
terrible! 
| ~ | 2. Nominative Absolute — The sun having set, we 
Independent 


pitched camp. 
3. Elliptical— (If one is) Generally speaking, 
this is not such bad weather. 


217. Participle Used as Adjective. — Notice in the 
above outline that there are three common positions of 
the participle in the sentences illustrating this participial 
use: (1) before the substantive it limits ; (2) following 
the substantive ; and (3) following the verb. It should 
be noted that a comma stands between the verb and 
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participle in the fourth sentence; otherwise the parti- 
ciple would be used adverbially. When the participle 
following the substantive is restrictive, as in ““ The man 
- sitting on the left is my friend,’ the comma does not set 
off the participial phrase. This type of participial 
phrase may be determined by substituting an adjective 
clause introduced by that, as ‘‘ The man that is sitting 
on the left is my friend.” 

Care must be exercised to distinguish the participle 
used as an adjective from the participial adjective 
(cf. section 225), which has lost all verbal force and is 
a pure adjective. 

218. Participle Used as Noun. — All of the common 
noun uses of this participle were illustrated by sentences 
in the outline above. Infrequently, however, it may be 
found in the following constructions: 

(1) The objective subject of an infinitive, as in 
“Doctors thought eating bad corn to be the cause of 
pellagra’’; or (2) the objective complement of an in- 
finitive, as in “Doctors thought the cause of pellagra 
to be eating bad corn.” 

Care must be exercised to distinguish this participle 
from the so-called participial noun, sometimes called 
verbal noun (cf. section 226). The latter has completely 
- lost all of its verbal force and is a pure noun. . 

219. Participle as an Adverb.— In the sentence, 
“ They left eating an apple,” “‘ eating ” qualifies “ left ” 
as an adverb of manner, for it answers the question, 
“How?” Some authorities still maintain that this is 
an adjective use of the participle. In the sentence, 
“ He left, seeing that he had failed,” “ seeing ”’ is ad- 
jectively used, but a study of the two sentences will show 
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amarked difference in the two participles. ‘‘Seeing’’ 
does not answer the question ‘‘ How? ” and it is set off 
by a comma. Another thing to notice is that in the 
first sentence usage will not allow the participial phrase 
to be placed before the subject ; in the second this may 
be done. 

220. The Participle in Compound Tenses. — The 
progressive forms of the verb, which consist of the six 
tenses in the active voice and the present and past 
tenses in the passive voice, are formed with the present 
active participle and an auxiliary of the verb to be. 
All passive voice forms of the verb consist of the past 
participle and an auxiliary of to be; while the perfect 
tenses (perfect, past perfect, and future perfect) of the 
active voice use the past participle and some form of 
to have as an auxiliary. Of the twelve tenses, active and 
passive, of the verb, nine require participles in their 
formation. In all these cases the participle has a re-— 
mote or historic adjective function, but this force has 
well nigh disappeared and the participle has merged its 
personality into that of the verb-phrase. 

221. Independent Participles. — Logically, the first 
two groups described below should be classed under the 
noun use of the participle. A few facts with regard to. 
the three kinds indicated in the outline may be noted: 

1. The exclamatory participle is in reality an ellip- 
tical usage. If the full thought were expressed, the 
participle would perform some normal use. The sen- 
tence illustrating this usage in the outline might read 
in full, ‘‘ Murdering one’s father is a terrible thing !”’ 

2. The so-called nominative absolute use of the 
participle is a false interpretation that we have inherited 
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from early times. In the sentence ‘‘ The sun having 
set, we pitched camp,” “ having set” is a participle 
used as an adjective limiting ‘‘ sun.’’ It has been called 
independent because it is in a phrase with a noun in the 
nominative absolute case. 

3. Because of ellipsis many participles are found 
without clearly defined constructions. These are 
generally classed as independent, or as prepositions 
(ef. section 177, 2), but if the full thought were expressed, 
they would generally perform normal functions. Com- 
mon among these participles are generally speaking, con- 
sidering, pending, etc. Some of these are merely dan- 
gling participles. 

222. Meanings Implied in Participles. — The parti- 
ciple used as an adjective, illustrated in the first section 
of the outline, always expresses an implied adverbial 
meaning of time, cause, condition, or concession. 


in Tne. 
Having seen the agent (= when I had seen the agent), I retired. 


Riding along (= while I was riding along), I thought out the 
scheme. 


2. Cause: 


Being tired and sleepy (= because she was tired and sleepy), the 
girl dropped off to sleep. 
The man, having been struck (= because he was struck), uttered 


an oath. 


3. Condition: 


Retiring to your room (= if you retire to your room), you will 


see. 
Turning to the right (= if you turn to the right), you will see my 


house. 
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4. Concession: 


Accepting what you say (= though I accept what you say), I 

still believe I am right. 

223. Parsing a Participle. — There are two methods 
of parsing a participle — one emphasizing its verbal 
office, the other its secondary function. They areshown 
in the following: 


The boy, having seen the bicycle, wanted to buy it at once. 


1. Having seen is a participle from the verb to see; 
transitive; irregular, see, saw, seen; perfect tense; 
active voice; used here as an adjective limiting “‘ boy.” 

2. Having seen is a perfect active participle from the 
verb to see; used as an adjective limiting “‘ boy.” 

224. Matters of Usage. — Certain matters connected 
with participal usages should be noted : 

1. Been, one of the commonest participles, and most 
of the past participles of intransitive verbs are ‘never 
used adjectively. An idiom of the Old English, still to 
be found in German, made the verb to be an auxiliary 
to intransitive verbs in perfect active tenses. This 
usage, which still occurs sometimes in poetry and else- 
where, makes the past participle of an intransitive verb 
perform a kind of Ree adjective use, as in “‘ The 
melancholy days are come.’ 

2. Outside of verb phrases, the past indefinite parti- — 
ciple of intransitive verbs (cf. section 213, 2) is used only 
as a pure adjective and precedes its noun, as in ‘‘ The 
faded flower fell to the floor.”” When it follows its 
noun, it must become the predicate of a relative clause, 
as in “‘ The flower which had fallen, was crushed on the 
floor.” If the verb is transitive, the past indefinite 
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participle is used only in the passive voice, as in “ He 
found the car wrecked beyond recognition.” 


PARTICIPLES THAT HAVE LOST THEIR VERBAL 
QUALITY 


Certain participles have completely lost their force 
as verbs and perform offices as other parts of speech 
alone. These may be classified as follows: 

225. Participles That Have Become Adjectives: 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Rollicking children are a pleasing sight. 

He is a very learned man. 

The sight is very pleasing. 

Several observations may be made on the adjectives: 
(1) they always precede the noun they modify or appear 
as subjective complement; (2) they cannot have an 
adverbial modifier following them, or take an object; 
(3) usually an article precedes them. These participial 
forms are always descriptive in character and are usually 
classed as one of the types of descriptive adjectives. 

226. Participles That Have Become Nouns: 

The robbing of the bank was his downfall. 

Traveling is a pleasant pastime. 

He was guilty of stealing. 

These words always end in -ing, and belong to the class 
of participles called gerund, or verbal noun (cf. section 
215). They cannot take an adverbial modifier or an 
object when preceded by an article. When an article 
does not precede, either of these modifying elements may 
be added, but in such case the participial form ceases to 
be an abstract noun and becomes a participle used as 
a noun, as described in section 218. 
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227. Participles That Have Become Adverbs: 

The weather is biting cold. 

He handed me a cup of water boiling hot. 
In these cases the participle has become an adverb of 
degree. The absence of the verbal force may be proved 
by trying to put an adverbial modifier immediately after 
the word. This cannot be done. 

228. Participles That Have Become Prepositions : 

He talked much concerning (= about) the matter. 

Touching this matter, they said nothing. 
These are instances of either ellipsis or ‘‘dangling 
participles ’’ sanctioned by good usage because of long 
use. Until recently these participial forms were classed 
as independent. The commonest words in this class 
are excepting, regarding, respecting, touching, concerning, 
according to, etc. 

229. Common Errors in Use of Participles: 


1. An objective case is frequently misused for a 
possessive case before a participial noun. This error 
has been due to the influence of the preceding preposi- 
tion. 

I was afraid of his (not him) leaving. 

The mother was pleased at her son’s (not son) coming back. 

2. The so-called ‘‘ dangling participle ’’ — a parti- — 
ciple with no substantive in the sentence with which to 
agree — should be avoided. 


Entering the house, a piano stands before you. (wrong) 


Entering the house, you will see a piano standing before you. 
(right) 


3. The participle used as a noun relating to the act 
of a specific agent and not specifying a general act should’ 


frst 
fs 
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not be used in a phrase unless the substantive to which 
it logically relates is in the sentence. 


After showing me the book, I was dismissed. (wrong) 
After showing me the book, he dismissed me. (right) 
In walking, the head should be held erect. (right — general act)! 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. The gerund and its early relationship with the simple adjec- 
tival participle. 

2. Independent and idiomatic or irregular uses of the participle. 
See how many of these you may make perform normal functions by 
supplying ellipsis. 

3. Bring into class as many improper or irregular uses of the 
participle as you can find in newspapers and magazines. 

4, The so-called adverbial uses of the participle. 

5. Write out a full conjugation of the verb in all moods and 
voices and underline with red ink all participles in verb phrases. 

6. Participles that have become other parts of speech. Make a 
study of a number of instances of these to see if you may eecove 
any characteristics of them not indicated in sections. 

7. Let some member of the class investigate important thetoHent 
principles involved in the use of participles in some good handbook 
of composition, such as Wooley, sections 62-71, and make a report 
to the class. 

8. Punctuation of participial phrases. 


1 Cf. Wooley, Handbook of Composition, section 66 and note. 
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EXERCISE ON PARTICIPLES 


In the following sentences the student is supposed to 
classify and give the syntax of all participles, as well 
as of all former participles that have become other parts 
of speech. In instances of the latter kind, exact reasons 
should be given for one’s opinions. 


. The man, seeing his child, gave way to tears. 

. The man sitting by the child is the school trustee. 

. A learned scholar should not make embarrassing statements. 
. The speaker having arrived, the meeting was opened at once. 


Would you mind me asking a few questions? 
—R. L. STEVENSON. 


: Smiling babies win hearts long hardened by life’s toil. 
. By watching carefully, one e may see the mother bird feeding 


her young. 


. Your inviting Mr. Williams has developed an embarrassing 


situation. 
The day was biting cold, and all went around shivering and 
complaining. ~ 


. He left me, seeing that there was no chance to convince me 


of the truth of his statement. 


. She walked away singing a song because of the happiness in 


her heart. 
The time has come when the young teacher must become a 
trained teacher, if he wishes to remain in the profession. 


. The college, as it is now organized, is no better prepared to 


train ace or doctors than teachers. 


. Striking one’s own child — how terrible! 
. He is leaving because no one is willing to lend the money a 


establish the business. 


. Making boys study is a very difficult task. 


The man’s story was very amusing to his hearers, though 
he intended it to be pleasing. 


. Slaughter, known far and wide as a master criminal, came 


to a deserved end at the hand of a fellow convict. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3l. 
32. 


33. 


34. 
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The song being sung is my favorite, for it was written by a 
dearly-beloved friend. 

Suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. — Por. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor to deny. 

The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels. 

— TENNYSON. 

The howling of the wolf and the shrill screaming of the 
panther were mingled in nightly concert with the war- 
whoop of the savages. 

Nature to all things fixed the limits fit, 

And wisely curbed proud man’s pretending wit. — Popr. _ 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. — Popr. 

This said, the gloomy region trembling shook 

So terribly that yet with clammy dews 

Fear chills my brow. — Dantz. 

We, while he spake, ceased not our onward road, 

Still passing through the wood; for so I name 

Those spirits thick beset. — DANTE. 

When viewing these scenes, we must remember the untiring 
work it took to make them. 

That shriek again was heard: it came 

More deep, more piercing loud. — SouTHEY. 

Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 

The bravest are the tenderest, — 
The loving are the daring. — Bayarp TayYLor. 

One hundred years ago the country was largely unsettled. 

The flush of life may well be seen, 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys. — LowE.u. 

I have learned to seek my happiness by limiting my desires 
rather than in attempting to satisfy them. 

Act, act in the living Present, 

Heart within, and God o’erhead. — LonGrEeLLow. 
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35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
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Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. — GOLDSMITH. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, wonder- 
ing, fearing. — Por. 

They all came running as fast as their tired feet could 
carry them. 

I wore the quantum o’ the sin, 

The hazard of concealing. — Burns. 

How shall I reconcile your temper with having made so 
strange a choice? — CoLLEy CIBBER. 

And supper being ended, the devil having put it into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him, he 
riseth from supper. — John XIII: 2. 

Forty and six years the temple was in building. — John II: 20. 

Little Baby Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting 

To catch a rabbit for his skin 

To wrap his Baby Bunting in. 

She being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF PARTICIPLES 


1. Active 
bas { 
rere .2., Passive 
1. Forms 2. Past 
1. Active 
3. Perfect es Passive 


‘1. Double Use : 2. Verb + Noun 


| 1. Verb + Adjective 
3. Verb + Adverb 


1. Passive 


2. Uses 2. In Verb Phrases 2. Perfect 


3. Progressive 
1. Exclamatory 
2. Nominative 
Absolute 
3. Elliptical 


| 3. Independent 
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Time 
Cause 
Condition 
Concession 


3. Meanings 


Pee! WOES 


1. Participial Nouns 
4. Participles that Have Lost 2. Participial Adjectives 
their Verbal Force 3. Pure Adverbs 
4. Pure Prepositions 
1. Possessive before Participle 
5. Errors }{2. Dangling Adjective Participle 
3. Dangling Noun Participle 


CHAPTER XIV 
COMPOUND SENTENCES 


230. Definition. — A compound (L. con, together + 
ponere, to place) sentence consists of two or more in- 
dependent propositions, sometimes called members, 
joined together by codrdinate conjunctions either ex- 
pressed or understood. If any member contains a — 
subordinate clause, the sentence is sometimes called 
compound-complex. 

An independent proposition or clause makes complete 
sense when standing alone and does not modify any 
other clause or part of a clause. Such a clause, if-it 
should appear alone, would be a simple sentence. 

231. How Joined Together.— The members of a 
compound sentence are joined together by four classes 
of coérdinate conjunctions — copulative, adversative, 
alternative, and illative. 

232. Copulative, Cumulative. — When the members 
of a compound sentence express the same kind of thought, 
in the form of additions, repetitions, enumerations of 
details, etc., the copulative conjunction is used to join 
the parts together. And is the commonest of these. 
The adverbs also, besides, furthermore, moreover, etc., 
are sometimes said to connect clauses of this class where 
the conjunction has been omitted. A semicolon should 


always precede these words in this use. 
214 
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The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


1. Whenever the coérdinate conjunction is omitted, 
a semicolon is invariably found separating the members. 


The rainclouds were sweeping from the valley across the sun; the: 
barrenness of winter was on the woods and grass. 


233. Adversative.— When the second thought is 
contrary or opposite in meaning to the first, the ad- 
versative conjunction is used to join the two together. 
But is the common conjunction of this type. The con- 
junctive adverb while (=the while that), the adverbs 
yet, still, and however, the old participial preposition 
notwithstanding, and the phrasal compound neverthe- 
less, all are used more or less accurately as adversative 
conjunctions. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the se are 

as bold as a lion. 

He came early in the day; yet I did not see him. 

They were uncertain about the guilt; nevertheless he was con- 

victed. 

The man, notwithstanding his loss was great, bore up wonderfully. 


234. Alternative, Disjunctive. — These propositions 
present a choice or alternative; only one of the two state- 
ments is true—not both. Or is the most frequent 
conjunction of this class. When the connection is by 
pairs— either... or; netther... nor; whether 

or — such pairs are called correlative. 


You will either pay the money, or you will go to jail. 
He will be sure to come, or I am badly mistaken. 


1. Else and ‘otherwise, which are really adverbs, 
seem to perform the office of alternative conjunctions 
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sometimes. In such cases or is probably lost by 
ellipsis. 

Let life be short; else shame will be too long. — SHAKESPEARE. 

They are sure to leave; otherwise I shall demand the rent. 

235. Illative.— The conjunction for connects in- 
dependent clauses when the second one gives a reason 
for the first. . 

Always pay your debts, for sooner or later you will have to. 

He was a good man, for he always did what he thought was right. 

1. The adverb therefore (= for this reason) sometimes 
is said to perform the office of a conjunction of this class. 
The real conjunction is probably omitted by ellipsis. 


The culprit was plainly guilty; therefore he was punished. 
He came too late; therefore he missed the opportunity. 


Norr. — For the different elements in sentence structure which 
express the idea of cause or reason, see section 184. 

236. Contraction of Compound Sentences. — Fre- 
quently self-evident parts of one of the members of a. 
compound sentence are omitted, and the sentence, for 
the sake of brevity in interpretation work, is called a 
simple sentence with compound units. In most of 
these instances it is unnecessary in analysis to supply 
these missing parts. 

He came home early, but (he) did not reach there in time. 

The young lady not only sang beautifully, but (she) was a bril- 

liant conversationalist as well. 


The boy was not fond of his mother, nor (was he fond) of his — 
father. 


1. Of the four kinds of coérdinate conjunctions all 
except the illative may connect the parts of the so-called 
compound predicate in a simple sentence, 
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He came home but left immediately. 

They arrived late and took a back seat. 

He either arrives late or does not come at all. 

Sometimes, however, even here words omitted by 
ellipsis must be supplied and the sentence treated as 
compound. This is especially true when one verb is 
affirmative and the other negative. 

He is a well man, and (he is) not sick as you say. 

The child is not willful, but (the child is) mischievous. 

2. Two or more substantives may form a real com- 
pound subject in a simple sentence, for no ellipsis is 
evident in such cases. However, of the four kinds of 
coordinate conjunctions only one, the copulative, can 
connect such parts together. 

The mother and her daughter were both injured. 

Either the man or his son is the thief. 

In the second sentence the singular 7s shows that ‘‘ man 
or son ’’ is not a compound subject. The missing parts 
must be supplied here and the sentence is compound, 
as follows: ‘‘ Either the man (is the thief) or his son is 
the thief.’ The ellipsis occurs to avoid repetition. 


237. Historical. — The compound sentence, belong- 
ing to the paratactic period! of language development 
(ef. section 238), is an older language form than the 
complex sentence, which is a more difficult structure to 
form and to interpret. The order of development of 
sentence types was logically as follows: 

1. Simple proposition : He came early. 

2. Two or more simple propositions : 

He came early. He discussed the matter with you. 


1 Cf. Allen & Greenough, New Latin Grammar, section 268. 
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3. Compound sentences: 
He eame early and (he) discussed the matter with you. 


4. Complex sentences : 
He came early that he might discuss the matter with you. 


This last stage is called the hypotactic, meaning a 
placing of one unit under or subordinate to another. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


ALLEN and GreEenovuGH, New Latin Grammar (1904), p. 163. 

FrernaLb, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, pp. 195-275. 

KeE.uner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 52-56. 

Leonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 224-228, 235- 
238. 

NEsFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 106-107. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. The omission of parts of a compound sentence which’ cause 
compound subjects and compound predicates in so-called simple 
sentences. 

2. Old adverbs and prepositions which present-day interpreta- 
tion allows to connect members of compound sentences. 

3. Punctuation of compound sentences. 

4. May for be a subordinate conjunction? Investigate this 
question by consulting a number of standard grammars. 

5. Bring into class a large number of illustrations of compound 
sentences in which the members are connected by words other than 
original coédrdinate conjunctions. Explain the connecting element 
in each case. 

6. The development of sentence structure among primitive 
people. 


EXERCISE 


Separate the following compound sentences into 
members, and explain their relation to each other. 


1 Cf. Kellner, Leon, English Syntaz, sections 97-99. 


18. 
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Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. — Tennyson. - 
Bad men excuse their faults; good men will leave them. 
— Ben Jonson. 
One cannot always be a hero, but one can always be a man. 
— GOETHE. 
It is well to think well; it is divine to act well. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words stir 
up anger. — Prov. XV: 1. 
They are at hand to parley or to fight; 
Therefore prepare. — SHAKESPEARE. 
God’s livery is a very plain one, but its wearers have good 
reason to be content. 
He lives long who lives well; time misspent is not lived but 
lost. — FULLER. 
I am cut off from before thine eyes; nevertheless thou 
heardest the voice of my supplication. 
There was never a leaf on bush or tree; 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly. — LoweEtu. 


. Honesty is the best policy ; but he who acts on that principle 


is not an honest man. — WHATELEY. 


. Cease then, nor order imperfection name. — Pops. 
. The men were all prosperous looking and well-dressed, while 


their wives were far from attractive. 


. He, not I, is guilty of this unpardonable offense, but it is 


not in your province to judge as to our guilt or innocence. 


. Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie; 


A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. — Herbert. 


. We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not breaths ; 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. — Barry. 


. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 


As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. — Pope. 

The sail would laugh at a tornado, but the mast springs like 
a piece of steel; if it should not withstand the strain, 
there is no hope for us. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
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November woods are bare and still ; 

November days are clear and bright ; 

Each noon brings up the morning chill ; 

The morning’s snow is gone by night. — Jackson. 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow; 

Caw! caw! the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe. — LONGFELLOW. 

We shall see before a probable train of great events; we 
know that our own fortunes have been happily cast; and 
it is natural, therefore, that we should be moved by the 
contemplation of occurrences which have guided our 
destiny. — DaninL WEBSTER. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat ; t 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat ; 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my feet! 

— Howe. 

Unrelaxed by success, onward they go; a secret mysterious 
influence keeps them together, as if they had a king over 
them. — CarpinaL NEWMAN. 

Be not too early in the fashion, nor too long out of it; nor 
at any time in the extremes of it. — LavaTErR. - 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never is, but always to be blessed. — Pops. 

Still it cried, ‘Sleep no more! ”’ to all the house: 

“Glamis hath murther’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 

— SHAKESPEARE. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious toward new men 
when they rise; for the distance is altered: it is like a 
deceit of the eye, that when others come on, they think ~ 
themselves go back. 

October glows on every cheek, 

October shines on every eye, 

While up the hill and down the dale, 

Her crimson banners fly. — Goopate. 


29. 


30. 


dl. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after. — Nursery Raymer. 

The gain of lying is nothing else but not to be trusted of any, 
nor to be believed when we say the truth. 

— Sm Water Rateics. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 

Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon. — TENNYSON. 

Wordly fame is but a breath of wind that blows, now this 
way and now that, and changes name as it changes direc- 
tion. — Dante. 

Bright visions! I mixed with the world and ye faded; 
No longer your pure rural worshiper now; 

In the haunts your continual presence pervaded, 

Ye shrink from the signet of care on my brow. — BRYANT. 
Sheathe your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 

Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. — SHAKESPEARE. 

Custom is the law of one description of fools, and fashion 
of another; but the two parties often clash, for precedent 
is the legislator of the first, and novelty of the last! 

— Corton. 
When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there ; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
_ The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. — RopMAN Drake. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF COMPOUND 
SENTENCES 


1. Copulative 
; 2. Adversative 
1. How Joined | 3’ Alternative or Disjunctive 
4. Illative 
’ 2. Contraction 


CHAPTER XV 


COMPLEX SENTENCES — ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 
COMPLEX SENTENCE 


238. In primitive speech only the simple proposition 
had a prominent place. This condition in language is 
called parataxis (rapa, alongside + rdoca, to arrange), 
a “‘ placing alongside,”’ as seen in “I beg you. Pardon 
me.” As language developed, thoughts were combined 
into larger single units. Hence, the above thought was 
expressed in “I beg that you pardon me.” Thus de- 
veloped the complex sentence, and this interrelating of 
language units is called hypotaxis (id, under + tdoca, 
to arrange), a‘‘ placing under” of parts. Thus, in the 
natural order of things the conjunction came among the 
last of the parts of speech. 

A complex sentence, therefore, consists of one in- 
dependent clause and one or more dependent or sub- 
ordinate clauses. The dependent clause always performs 
an office in the sentence as an adjective, adverb, or 
substantive. The two keys to a correct interpretation 
of these clauses are (1) the meaning of the clause, and 
(2) the introductory words. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 
239. Adjective Clauses are introduced by two kinds 
of connective words — relative pronouns and relative 


adverbs. 
223 
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240. Relative Pronouns. — There are four relative 
pronouns — who, which, what, and that. For as as a 
relative, see section 241. In addition to relating back 
to an antecedent in the main clause, relative pronouns 
always perform case offices in the clauses which they 
introduce. 


The boy whom he recommended failed. 


In this sentence ‘‘ whom ”’ relates back to the antecedent 
“ boy,”’ which the whole clause modifies, and it is also 
the object of “‘ recommended.” 

241. The as which appears to perform the dics of a 
relative pronoun is in reality a conjunction used with the 
force of a relative. It is always preceded in the main 
clause by some correlative word, such as as much, as 
many, such, same, as few, etc. If the full thought were 
expressed in these cases, the as-clause would clearly 
be an adverbial clause of comparison (cf. section 67, 1). 
“As many as came were satisfied’ would thus become 
“ As many as there were who came were satisfied,”’ the 
as-clause modifying the preceding “‘ as.’”’ These are 
cases of ellipsis of long standing. 

242. Care is needed to distinguish the double rel- 
ative what from the interrogative pronoun of the same 
form. Usually ‘“ the thing which ” may be substituted 
for it, as in “‘ He took what (= the thing which) I sent 
him.” Notice that this cannot be done in “ He asked 
what I said,’”’ where the what is an interrogative and the 
clause a noun clause of indirect question. | 

243. In certain sentences which and what perform a 
kind of adjective office, as in “ I may lose my money, 
which luck I hope to avert ” and ‘‘ Take what articles 
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you like.’ In the first sentence the antecedent “ luck ” 
has been attracted into the relative clause. Logically 
it is in apposition with the preceding clause: “I may 
lose my money, a luck which I hope to avert.” The 
second sentence is logically ‘‘ Take the articles which 
you like.” 

244. The conjunction but is frequently classed as a 
relative in such sentences as “ None heard him but 
believed what he said.” This is an idiomatic shortening 
for ‘‘ None heard him that did not, or but those who,” ete. 
If the latter is correct, bul is here a preposition. Nes- 
field 1 makes the sentence read ‘‘ None heard him but 
they believed ”’ etc., the ellipsis being in the pronoun 
subject of the second clause. 

245. The relative pronoun is frequently omitted in 
restrictive clauses when it is the object of the verb or a 
preposition. 


I gave the money (which) he asked for. 

I saw the man (whom) you praised so highly. 

246. Who takes only the names of persons as ante- 
cedents, which only those of animals and things, while 
that and as are unlimited as to character of antecedent. 
Which may take for its antecedent a whole clause or 
statement, as in “‘ He stole the money, which sent him to 
jail.” 

247. Whosoever, whichever, whatever, and other 
similar compounds are indefinite compound relatives 
whose antecedents are to be supplied. Some gramma- 
- rians maintain that these words introduce noun clauses, 
as in “ Whoever leaves is a coward.”’ The correct form 


1 English Grammar, p. 43. 
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of thought here is a person who or he who. This is true 
also of the indefinite who, as in “‘ Who steals my purse 
steals trash.’ 

248. Relative Adverbs. — The adjective clause may 
be introduced by the relative adverbs where, when, — 
whence, whither, why, and certain modified forms of 
these, such as whereunto, whereby, etc. 


The reason why he left is plain to tell. 
He came to the place where you stood. 


In addition to relating back to an antecedent, the 
relative adverb performs an adverbial office in the 
predicate of the clause which it introduces. In ana- 
lyzing sentences this fact should be kept in mind. In 
the sentence ‘‘ He came at the time when he agreed,” 
the complete predicate of the clause is ‘‘ agreed when,”’ 
the “‘ when ”’ being an adverbial modifier of the verb. 

1. Usage sometimes allows a conjunction that to take 
the place of the relative adverb. 


Every time that (= when) she met him, she laughed. »._ _ 
That is the reason that (= why) you came. 


2. Where, when, why, etc., may also be (a) interroga- 
tive adverbs introducing direct or indirect questions 
(cf. section 253) ; or (b) conjunctive adverbs introducing 
adverbial clauses (cf. section 259). 


RESTRICTIVE AND NON-RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES 


249. All relative clauses are either restrictive or non- 


restrictive according to the character of the thought 
expressed. 


The little girl whom-you see there is my daughter. 
The sun, which is the light of day, seems nearer in summer. 
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In the first sentence the relative restricts the applica- 
tion of “ girl” to the particular girl; in the second it 
does not so restrict, but merely adds a thought. The 
first kind of clause is (1) absolutely necessary to the 
meaning of the sentence, and (2) is never set off by 
commas. ‘The second type may be characterized as 
follows: (1) its presence in the sentence is not neces- 
sary to make plain what particular antecedent is referred 
to; (2) it is always set off by commas; and (3) it may 
be put in the form of a second independent proposition, 
as “‘ The sun seems nearer in summer, and it is the 
light of day.’’ Some authorities even claim that sen- 
tences containing this type of clause are compound and 
not complex.! 

Who and which are the only relatives used to intro- 
duce non-restrictive adjective clauses. All relatives 
may introduce the restrictive; while that and what 
never introduce the non-restrictive. 


HISTORY OF RELATIVE FORMS AND USES 


250. In Middle English that was the only relative in 
common use. Who, which, and what were originally 
interrogative pronouns which became relatives through 
the influence of the Norman-French after the Norman 
Conquest. The early Old English used the demon- 
strative pronouns to express the relative relation. The 
relative that is, therefore, an old demonstrative. 

Until a few generations ago the present restrictions 
with regard to the kind of antecedent certain relatives 
might have were not so iron-clad. For example, which 
could take the names of persons, as well as of animals 


1Nesfield, English Grammar, p. 113. 
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and inanimate objects, as antecedents. This explains 
which in ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven ”’ and other 
similar examples in the Bible and in literature of earlier 
periods. Another interesting point is that originally 
who often referred to objects without life ; while whose, 
which is etymologically the genitive (possessive) of 
who, has at all periods of English taken the names of 
both persons-and things as antecedents. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


FERNALD, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, pp. 275-279, 299-315. 

Kener, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 51-56, 61-71. 

LronarpD, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 148-152. 

Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language, pp. 293-299. 

NESsFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 41-48, 91, 118, 334-336. 

Ramsgy, SamugeL, The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 328-333. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. As as a relative pronoun. 

2. The origin of the four relative pronouns. 

3. Discuss but as a so-called relative. Show all of the different 
possible uses of this word. ; 

4. Uses of when, where, why, etc., to introduce noun and ad- 
verbial clauses. 

5., Bring in to the class examples of which having the names of 
persons as antecedent, and who having the names of animals or 
inanimate objects as antecedents. 

6. Punctuation of restrictive and non-restrictive adjective 
clauses. é ‘ 

7. The double relative what. 

8. Methods of distinguishing restrictive from non-restrictive 
clauses. Illustrate each. 

9. How many standard grammars can you find that class con- 
junctive adverbs as relative adverbs? 
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EXERCISE ON ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 


Point out each adjective clause in the following sen- 
tences, giving the antecedents of all relative pronouns 
and indicating whether each clause is restrictive or 
non-restrictive. 


ue 


2. 


3. 


Oo 6 0 “I 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


I withdrew into an inner world where my thoughts lived and 
breathed. — HawTHorRNE. 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair. — LongreLiow. 

Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of 
youth ! — TENNYSON. 


. Here comes a spectacle that causes the old toll-gathers to 


smile benignantly. — HawrHorne. 


. The joyful son shall finish what his short-lived sire 


began. 


. Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are. 


— MAcatLey. 


. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

. I shall come and perform my duty, whatever happens. 
. There be some sports are painful. — SHAKESPEARE. 

. Count that day lost whose low descending sun 


Views at thy hand no worthy action done. — ANONYMoUs. 


. Do the duty that liest nearest thee which thou knowest to 


be a duty. The second duty will already have become 
clearer. — CARLYLE. 

There is no duty the fulfillment of which will not make you 
happier, nor any temptation for which there is no remedy. 

— SENECA. 

The lives of men who have been always growing are strewed 
along their whole course with things they have learned to 
do without. — Patties Brooks. 

Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. — GOLDSMITH. ' 

All seems infected that the infected spy ; 

As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye. 
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16. 


hi. 


18. 
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There are some that ran, and some that leapt 
Like troutlets in a pool. — Hoop. 
Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil. — O. W. Houmes. 

And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

Before thee lies revealed. — O. W. Hommes. 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast. — W.C. Bryant. 


. And what seems but idle show 


Strengthens and supports the rest. — LoNeFELLow. 


. The auctioneer said the coat was his who would take it away. 
. There was not a man present but saw that the speaker was 


greatly embarrassed by the interruption. 


. The day that he came was-black and such as would dis- 


courage any man. 
How hard is our lot who serve in public office in the state! 


. How happy is he born and taught 


That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! — Sm Hrnry Worton. 


. It is now the time that we all agreed upon to arrive at the 


meeting, but there are some not here. 


. Now is the time when after sparkling showers, 


Her starry leaves the virgin jasmine leaves. — BuLwEr. 


. With the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 


measured to you again. —Luke VI: 38. 


. Tears are frequently the telescopes by which men see far 


into heaven. — H. W. Brecuer. 


. Who hath not known ill fortune, never knew himself or his 


own virtue. — MALuet. 


. Adversity is the diamond dust Heaven palsies its jewels 


with. — LrigHTon. 


. God lays his cross upon those whom he loves, and those who 


bear it patiently gain much wisdom. — LuTHeEr. 
Let no man presume to give advice to others who has not 
first given good counsel to himself.— Smnzca. 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


This is the place where all opinions must be weighed care- 
fully. 

Affliction is not sent in vain by the good God who chastens 
those that he loves. — Sourury. 

This is a delicious evening when the whole body is one sense 
and imbibes delight through every pore. — THOREAU. 

Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 

And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 

Seems of a brighter world than ours. — W. C. Bryant. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.— Pops. 

Straight he himself, who was aware I asked 

My guide of him, exclaimed: ‘Such as I was 

When living, dead such now I am.’”’— Carey’s Dante. 

There are few people but would avoid such an ordeal, for 
experience has taught most people what to avoid. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own — my native land!” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? — Scorr. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 


1. Introductory Words 


Who 
Which 
What 
That 

As 

. But 
Where 
When 
Why, ete. 


1. Relative Pronoun 


(2. Relative Adverb 


——oOoOCOO 
Oa SR ea oar 


2. Restrictive and Non-restrictive 


CHAPTER XVI 


NOUN CLAUSES 


251. Noun clauses may perform all case offices per- 
formed by a noun except the possessive. They are 
introduced by three kinds of words — interrogative 
pronouns, interrogative adverbs, and subordinate con- 
junctions. 

252. Interrogative Pronouns. — Who, which, and 
what may introduce indirect questions, which are noun 
clauses. 

I know who holds the money. 

What he said is not generally known. 

253. Interrogative Adverbs. — Where, when, why, 
how, and modified forms like whence, whereof, etc., 
likewise introduce indirect questions as noun clauses. 

_ He asked where he might find you. 

They told him when I should come. 

254. Subordinate Conjunctions.— Three subordinate 
conjunctions — that, whether and 71f — may introduce 
noun clauses. The last’ two are used to introduce in- 
direct questions where the direct question was asked 
by the verb and not by an interrogative word, as in 

Are you sure of your facts? (direct) 

He asked if I were sure of my facts. (indirect) 


Nots. — The conjunction that is often omitted in noun clauses. 
Tt seems (that) he will never come. 
He said (that) he would arrive at noon. 
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CLASSES OF NOUN CLAUSES 


255. There are four general kinds of noun clauses 
viewed from the standpoint of the form of thought, 
not the grammatical office: 

1. Direct and Indirect Question. — The indirect 
question is introduced by interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs and the subordinate conjunctions whether and 
uf; the direct question as a noun clause within a sen- 
tence has no introducer other than the interrogative 
word that asks the question. 

He asked, ‘‘When did you come?”’ 

“Are you coming?’’ asked the man. 


He asked when you came. 
Who he was was known. 


} (Direct as noun clause) 
} (Indirect as noun clause) 


2. Direct or Indirect Quotation. — The indirect quota- 
tion clause is introduced by the subordinate conjunc- 
tion that; the direct, of course, has no introductory 
word. In sentences containing these clauses there will 
always be a verb of saying, knowing, thinking, feeling, 
hoping, ete. 

He said, ‘‘You are not my friend.” 

He said that you are not my friend. 


3. There are many instances of noun clauses other 
than indirect quotation which are introduced by that. 
These may be termed simply that-noun clauses. With 
these no verb of saying, thinking, etc., appears. 

It is true that he never admitted his guilt. 

This trouble is due to the fact that all left at once. 

4, Infinitive Clause. — The infinitive with subject 
objective is always a noun clause, usually the object of a 
verb. See section 207. 
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They believed him to be the guilty man. 
I wanted you to study this lesson. 


256. Syntax of Noun Clauses. — The noun clause 
may perform all the case offices of the noun except the 
possessive. 

1. Subject of the Verb: 


That such a thing is possible can hardly be believed. 
It is true that no one would come. 


2. Subjective Complement: 


The truth is that no one knows. 
He believed the fact to be that it could not be done. 


3. Object of Verb: 


He learned that he was elected mayor. 
The man knew when he had enough. 


4. Object of Preposition: 


It all depends upon who is chosen. - 
He believed everything except that the money was gone. 


5. In Apposition with a Noun: 


The fact that he was here surprised us all. 
His coming was due to a report that all was not well. 


6. Retained Object: 


He was informed that such was not the case. 
The minister was told that he had received a call. | 


257. “It” Expletive with Noun Clause: 


It is true that you were chosen. 
Tt does not matter when you leave. 


In each of these sentences the clause is the subject of the 
main verb and the it is an expletive. The use of this 
“ fill-in’ word was occasioned by the fact that the clause 
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was moved to the end of the sentence that the greater 
emphasis might be placed on the predicate. The first 
position in a sentence is the more emphatic; for this 
reason the subject usually stands first. 

258. Some False Interpretations. — Many authorities 
lead students to make incorrect interpretations, either 
because they do not supply missing parts in the sentence, 
or because they do not recognize that idioms frequently 
present irregularities and impossibilities in grammar. 

1. In‘ The reason is because he was hurt ”’ the clause 
is a noun clause, the subjective complement. Here 
idiom has allowed “ because” improperly to supplant 
“that.” The reason or cause here is expressed by the 
noun “ reason.” 

2. Many authorities, by what we may term a “‘ near- 
cut’ interpretation, class as noun clauses those in- 
troduced by indefinite relative pronouns. 


Who steals my purse steals trash. 
Whoever hears him, praises him. 


These are, of course, adjective clauses. The antecedent 
of the indefinite relative is ‘he’ or “a person.” 
The suffix -ever is added only to the relative among the 
pronouns; if the clause were a noun clause, the intro- 
ducer would be an interrogative pronoun. 

8. That-clauses following such adjectives as aware, 
anxious, afraid, etc., are frequently classed as adverbial 
clauses modifying these adjectives. 

I was aware that he was absent. 

He was afraid that the river had overflowed. 


These clauses are noun clauses in apposition with 
substantives to be supplied, as ‘‘ I was aware (of the 
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_ fact) that he was absent.”’ After the adjectives glad and 
sorry the that-clause may be classified as an adverbial 
clause of cause, but the above interpretation is probably 
more correct in these cases also. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


KELLNER, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 56-61. 

Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language, pp. 289-293. 

NesFiEL, J. C:, English Grammar, pp. 110-112. 

Ramsey, SAMUEL, The English Language and English Grammar, 
pp. 327-328. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. The history of the interrogative pronouns. 

2. Bring into the class a number of examples of direct quotations 
and questions used as noun clauses. 

3. The expletive zt followed by noun clauses and noun infinitives. 
Trace the construction from its genesis. 

4. Take a long passage of direct quotation, usually called direct 
discourse, and rewrite it in indirect form. 

5. That-clauses other than indirect quotation noun clauses. 

6. The infinitive clause. A report should be made to the class 
of the attitude of many standard grammars on this question. 

7. Punctuation of noun clauses. 


EXERCISE ON NOUN CLAUSES 


Point out and classify as to class and syntax all noun 
clauses in the following sentences. Tell the kind of 
introducing word in each case. 


1. It is easy to imagine with what tears grace was said over the — 
supper of that evening. : 

2. I think it lucky that I was born so late. 

3. Experience shows that success is due less to ability than to 
zeal. — Buxton. 

4, He was afraid that his advice would not be heeded. 
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That he was the guilty man, we have quite positive proof. 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. — Cow:ey. 

The nations were informed that their ships would be allowed 
to pass through the Panama Canal without paying toll. 


. For more assurance that a living prince 


Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body. 


— SHAKESPEARE. 
It is good for us to be here. 


. The good of ancient times let others state ; 


I think it lucky I was born so late. — Sypnry Smita. 


. Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 


bright. — Macauv.ey. 
I doubt not but we shall arrive at my destination before 
noon. 


. He did not know where he must go to get the articles you 


need. 


. They did not ask the man the direct question whether he 


was guilty or not. 


. I gazed and gazed, but little thought 


What wealth to me the show had brought. — WorpsworTH. 


. He had no fear that he would not be able to meet his obli- 


gations at the time agreed. 


. I said angrily, “Leave my presence at once.” 
. The reader ought to be reminded that Joanna D’Arc was 


subjected to an unusually unfair trial of opinion. 
— DEQUINCEY. 


. He seemed to know little except that the car was speeding 


at a very rapid rate. 

The people thought the main question to be whether we 
should yield to Japan or not. 

Why the boys should drive away 

Little sweet maidens from their play — 

That’s the thing I never could tell. — Hoaa. 

For Coriolanus neither to care whether they love or Date 
him manifests thé true knowledge he has. 

— SHAKESPEARE. 
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23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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I believe that for some people to tell the truth is impossible. 

The question, “Are we now a nation?” has been answered © 
by the gentleman. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what people 
think. — Emerson. 

And still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. — GoLDsMITH. 

It will be readily seen that no one is sure his money is safely 

invested under present conditions. 

I count this a thing to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is astep toward God. — HoLuanpb. 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 

’ — R. L. STEvVENsoN. 

Do you imagine, then, that it is the land tax that raises 
your revenue.— EpmMuND BurRKE. 

As to the how this act 

Be warranted, it rests with you. — SHELLEY. 

Bliss is the same in subject or king, 

In who obtain defence or who defend. 

I know of no cause why I should accept such a proposition 
as this, for it would compromise my honor. 

Nothing is so disagreeable as that an old man should 
have nothing to show to prove that he has lived long, 
except his years. — SmNECA. 

When certain persons abuse us let us ask what kind of 
characters it is they admire. — Cotton. 

The chief value of superior knowledge is that it leads to a 
performing manhood. — Borzg. 

It is not until we have passed through the furnace that 
we are made to know how much dross there is in our com- 
position. — Couton, 

Amid my list of blessings infinite stands this the foremost, 
that my heart has bled. — Youna. 

And the proclamation was made that the jousts should be 
at Westminster and so the knights made them ready to 
be at the jousts in the freshest manner. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF NOUN CLAUSES 


1. Interrogative Pronouns 
1. Introductory Words ;2. Interrogative Adverbs 


3. Subordinate Conjunctions 


Direct or Indirect Question 
Direct or Indirect Quotation 
That-clauses 

Infinitive Clause 


Subject 

Subjective Complement 
Object of Verb 

Object of Preposition 

In Apposition with a Noun 
Retained Object 


2. Classes 


a el 


3. Uses 


Seek eee bo rs 


CHAPTER XVII 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


259. There are nine kinds of subordinate clauses that 
perform adverbial offices. Two of them — clauses of 
time and place — are introduced by conjunctive ad- 
verbs; the other seven by subordinate conjunctions. 
All nine kinds, with their introducers, are given in the 
following list : 

1. Time: — when, before, after, until, while, since, 
as, 48 soon as. 


2. Place: — where, wherever, whither, whence, ete. 

3. Cause: — because, since, as, that, inasmuch as. 

4. Purpose : — that, in order that, lest, so that. 

5. Result : — that, so that. 

6. Manner : — as. 

7. Comparison :— as, than. 

8. Concession: — though, although, even if, even 
though. 


9. Condition : — if, unless, provided that, ete. 


CLAUSES OF TIME 


260. Clauses of time are introduced by the conjunc- 
tive adverbs when, while, before, after, until, since, as, 
as soon as, etc. The student will note that certain time 
clauses express the same time as the principal verb (in- 


troduced by when, while, as, as soon as); others time 
240 
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previous or after (before, after, since) ; and others a time 
extending up to that of the principal verb (until). 

1. Assoonas logically does not introduce atime clause. 
Tn “ He came as soon as he could,” as soon is a part of 
the principal clause, soon being an adverb of time 
modifying the verb came. As he could is an adverbial 
clause of comparison modifying the as before soon. The 
temporal idea is expressed by the adverb soon and not 
by the clause. Such is true of such combinations as 
no sooner than, etc. These are instances of ‘‘ near-cut ”’ 
interpretations. 


1. As you return, bring me the news. 

2. Ten years have elapsed since I saw you last. 

3. Once he gets a hold on you, there will be no escape. 

4. Whenever the ball is snapped, put your whole force into the 
play. 

5. The ship landed no sooner than it was expected. 

6. When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 

7. They hurried away as soon as they could. 


Nore 1.— Time clauses are sometimes elliptical, omitting the 
subject and a part of the predicate, as in “‘ While (he was) sitting near 
the window, he was struck by a stone.” 

Note 2.— The student should be careful to distinguish the 
conjunctive adverb when from the interrogative adverb (cf. sec- 
tion 253) and the relative adverb (cf. section 248) of the same form. 


CLAUSES OF PLACE 


261. Adverbial clauses of place are introduced by the 
conjunctive adverbs where, whither, wherever, where- 
soever, etc. 


1. Wherever he goes, I am sure to be there. 
2. He lives where the snow falls in June. 
3. Whither I go, ye cannot come. 
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Nortr. — The student must learn to distinguish the conjunctive 
adverb where from the interrogative adverb (cf. section 253) and the 
relative adverb (cf. section 248) of the same form. Some grammars 
class the conjunctive adverb as a relative adverb (cf. section 
155 note). 


CLAUSES OF CAUSE 


262. Clauses of cause are introduced by the subordi- — 
nate conjunctions because, since, as, inasmuch as, and 
sometimes that. Clauses introduced by because express 
the pure or true cause; by since or as the proof or evi- 
dence. The former type answer the question ‘‘ Why? ” 
the latter ‘‘ How do you know? ” 

1. He thanked his God that he had gone unpunished. 

2. The dog came to my rescue, because I had shown him kindness. 

3. Inasmuch as he is a Republican, he will vote under the Log 

Cabin. 

4. As the storm lasted only a few minutes, we teil not have 

tarried long. 

5. Are we all slaves, that we should thus submit to such an 

insult? 

6. Ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in 

the land of Egypt. 

7. He is sure to succeed, since he never wastes his time. 

8. They are doomed to disappointment, because they will not 

work. 

9. I thank my God that I believe you not. — SHELiey. 


CLAUSES OF PURPOSE 


263. Clauses of purpose are introduced by the 
subordinate conjunctions that, in order that, so that, 
and lest (= that not). This clause expresses not a fact, 
but a purpose in the mind; therefore, the indicative is 
not found as its predicate verb, but a verb-phrase 
containing an auxiliary — may, might, should, or would. 
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1. The commissioner voluntarily resigned his position, lest he 
should be recalled. 

2. The contribution was made, that a reward of praise might 
be received. 

3. I would to heaven 

I were your son, so you would love me. — SHAKESPEARE. 

4. Linquired, shifting my chair so that I might obtain a distincter 
view of her features. — WARREN. 

5. Men engage in an occupation in order that they may earn 
a living. 

6. I caught up with him, having walked a little faster so that 
he might not elude me. 

7. Satan has desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. 

— Luke XXII: 31. 


CLAUSES OF RESULT 


264. Clauses of result are introduced by the subordi- 
nate conjunctions that and so that. With that a so is 
frequently correlative in the principal clause, as “‘ He 
was so sick that he could not eat his supper.” 

1. Some grammars maintain that but and but that 
may introduce result clauses, as in ‘‘ He never makes a 
move but he is criticized,”’ ‘‘ It never rains but it pours.” 
In the first sentence but is perhaps idiomatically used 
for unless; in the second the same may be true, or 
the sentence may mean “ It never rains except when it 
pours,’ making but a preposition. 


1. The captain of the football team was so far behind in his 
work that he was not allowed to play in the game. 
He had never offered to help but his offer was accepted. 
. Lately English has grown in favor throughout the world, so 
that it is fast becoming a second universal tongue. 
4. The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring. — Miron. 


oo ty 
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CLAUSES OF MANNER 


265. Clauses of manner are introduced by the 
subordinate conjunction as. The rhetorical figure 
called simile is a complex sentence containing a sub- 
ordinate clause of manner, when it is introduced by 
as. 

1. In colloquial usage like improperly is allowed to 
introduce this clause, as in “‘ He acts like his father 
(acts).”’ This construction must not be confused with 
like as an adjective, as in “‘ The child is like its mother.” 


1. As the tree falls, so shall it lie. 
2. The boy did just as his father commanded him to do. 
3. As the hart panteth after the-waterbrooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God. — Psalm XLII: 1. 
4, When you are in Rome, do as the Romans do. 
5. But God in mercy so deal with my soul 
As I in duty love my king and country. — SHAKESPEARE. 


CLAUSES OF CONCESSION 


266. Clauses of concession are introduced by the 
subordinate conjunctions though, although, even if, ete. 
Although was originally an emphatic form of though, 
but now the two words are used without distinction of 
meaning. 


1. He came, although he was commanded not to do so. 


2. Even if you do not come, they will have the game just the 
same. 


1. Sometimes the conjunction may be omitted with 
this clause, or the clause may be elliptical. Show the 
full form of the concessive clauses in the following 
sentences : 
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. Although sick, he worked all day. 

. Be that as it may, I cannot accept your proposition. 
Whatever happens, you are sure to be captain of the team. 
Come what may, I am determined to carry out my plans. 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.— Payne. 
. Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, ; 

And see the braes of Yarrow. — WorDswoRTH. 


Dob oN 


2. Whether... or may introduce a double con- 
cessive clause presenting two alternatives. 


1. I am coming whether you want me to or not. 
2. The man would speak whether or no (= perhaps “whether 
it was best or whether it was not best’’). 


3. Rare or disputed cases of concessive clauses are 
sometimes said to be introduced by if, notwithstanding, 
albeit, however, no matter, etc. 


1. However sick he may have been, he ought to have gone. 
2. You may be sure they will not be present, notwithstanding 
they are at leisure. 
3. It was a strong, if unprincipled, body of men. 
4. Albeit she sings beautifully, she is not a popular stage person- 
ality. 
5. No abies how strong he is, he cannot lift this weight. 
In the first sentence ‘“‘ however ” is an adverb and the 
clause, fully expressed, is ‘‘ although he may have been 
however (= ever so) sick;”’ in the second “ notwith- 
standing ”’ is a preposition and the clause is a noun 
clause, ‘‘ notwithstanding (= in spite of the fact) that 
they are at leisure.”’ In the fourth sentence “ albeit ” 
is an old form of “ although it be ”’ and the clause is a 
noun clause : ‘‘althoughit be that shesings beautifully.” 
The last sentence is elliptical and the clause is again a 
noun clause: “ (It is) no matter how strong he is.”’ 
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CLAUSES OF COMPARISON 


267. Clauses of comparison are introduced by the 
subordinate conjunctions as and than. The as-clause 
modifies a correlative as in the main clause, or some- 
times a so when the principal verb is negative. The 
than-clause modifies an adjective or adverb in the com- 
parative degree. 


They are as sure to come as their enemies. 

I am no larger than my son. 

The man loved his dog more than his horse. 

They are not so rich as they were ten years ago. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental power ascends? — Pope. 
Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ. — SHAKESPEARE. 

7. I am not so sure as to assert that. 


OU ete 


> 


1. This clause is nearly always elliptical, its predicate 
being omitted to avoid repetition. Sometimes both 
subject and predicate are omitted when the substantive 
following is in the objective case, as in the third sentence 
above. 

2. Hereshould benoticed a unique comparison clause : 


The more he studies, the more he learns. 


The first clause is one of comparison. The full form of 
the sentence is ‘‘ By as much as he studies the more, by 
so much the more he learns.’”’ The two the’s are'ad- 
verbs modifying more in each case, and are old instru- 
mental case forms of the Middle English demonstrative 
pronoun — not the article the, which is a nominative 
case of the same word. 
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CLAUSES OF CONDITION 


268. Clauses of condition are introdueed ordinarily 
by the subordinate conjunctions if and unless (= if 
not). Various combinations equivalent to if, such as 
provided that, in case that, on condition that, etc., are 
usually interpreted as introducing clauses of condition. 
In reality these clauses are introduced by the that’s and 
are, in the last analysis, noun clauses. 


1. You will not come, unless he asks you. 

2. He agreed to act, on condition that he should not have to 
solicit any money. 

3. I shall not yield the point if he demands it. 

4. In case we are defeated, don’t telegraph the club owner. 

5. Suppose this really were true, could you censure me very 
much? 

6. Why, let them come, so they come not to war. — MarLowsE. 

7. Say I be entertained, 

What then shall follow? — Mar.owe. 
8. If he were only here, we should be saved all this trouble. 


1. In colloquial speech without is frequently but 
incorrectly used for unless. 

1. He did not move a peg without you told him. 

2. Thae corbies dinna gather without they smell carrion. 

— Scorr. 

2. Sometimes the conjunction of condition may be 
omitted. 

oe Had I been there, the thing would not have happened. 

2. Were such the case, nothing would be possible. 

3. He would have come, had I invited him. 

269. Types of Conditional Clauses. — There are 
several kinds of conditional clauses viewed from the 
standpoint of the relation of the thought to actual 
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reality. It must be kept in mind that the character 
of the principal verb is determined somewhat by that 
of the verb in the condition clause. 


PRESENT TIME 


1. Non-committal.— Nothing implied as to the truth 
or untruth of the conditional statement. Indicative 
in conditional clause ; indicative or imperative in main 
clause. 

If he is here, it is fortunate. 

If the boy talks, punish him. 

Unless I am mistaken, he is past forty. ; 

2. Doubt Prominent.—Subjunctive in conditional 
clause; indicative or imperative in main clause. 

If he be present, tell him to come in. 

If he be present, we can proceed. 

3. Contrary to Fact. — Subjunctive past in both con- 
ditional and main clause. 


If he were present, we could begin the session. 


Past TIME 


1. Non-committal. — Same asin 1 above. 


If he came, I shall succeed in the plan. 
If, he was there, no one saw him. 


2. Contrary toF act.—Subjunctive in both conditional 


and main clause. 
4 


If I had gone, this would not have happened. 
Had he been here, the debt would have been paid. 


_ Future Time 


1. Neutral.— May or may not happen. Indicative 
in both conditional and main clause. 
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If he comes tomorrow, we will see him. 
If it is true, I am sorry. 


2. Doubt Prominent. —Subjunctive present in con- 
ditional clause ; indicative future in main clause. 


If it be cold tonight, it will frost. 
If he be not here at eight, the meeting will begin. 


3. Less Vivid, Doubt More Prominent. — Subjunctive 
past in both condition and main clause. 


If it should prove true, I would act at once. 
Should he arrive on time, we could act. 
If it were to be clear tonight, we should surely have frost. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


FERna.p, J. C., Connectives of English Speech, pp. 195-275, 299-315. 
KeEiner, Leon, English Syntax, pp. 72-79. 

Leonarp, Mary H., Grammar and Its Reasons, pp. 224-228. 
NEsFIELD, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 189-193. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Genesis and early history of subordinate conjunctions. 

2. The various kinds of clauses — noun, adverb, and adjective 
— which that may introduce. Show how the beginner may deter- 
mine the different types. 

3. As soon as, as long as, no sooner than, etc., as time clause 
introducers. Give the genesis of these combinations. 

4. Punctuation of adverbial clauses. 

5. As as an introducer of adverbial, adjective, and parenthetical 
clauses. Show how each type may be determined. 

6. Early forms of sentence structure — parataxis and hypotaxis. 
Along with this make a study of the development of child language. 

7. The exact meaning of the different introducers of cause and 
time clauses. If possible, find where each form had its beginning. 

8. Compare the classification of conditional sentences in Latin 
with those of English, as found in section 269. Notice the similarity 
in moods, 
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EXERCISE ON ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Point out and classify as to kind all adverbial clauses 
in the following sentences. Note any peculiarities and 
interesting matters in regard to introducers or form. 


1, 


2. 


12 


As people are always taciturn in the dark, not a word was 
said for some time. — HaAwTHORNE. : 
Am I mad, that I should cherish that which eae but bitter 
fruit ? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at its root. 
— TENNYSON. 


. While he lay sound asleep in the shade, other people were 


wide awake, and passed to and fro. — HawTHorRNE. 


Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 


I ne’er could injure you. — SHERIDAN. 


. Thou art not so unkind 


As man’s ingratitude. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 


As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. — WoLFE:- 


. The chains of habit are generally too small to be felt till 


they are too strong to be broken. — SamuEL JOHNSON. 
Be it so or not, 
No other spirit in this region hath 
A soul like this. — Byron. 
Whatever happens in this matter, I shall always be glad 
I have made the decision. 


. The boat was too low in the water for it to be possible to 


blow her up, if such should be our desire. 


. Oh, then, while hums the earliest bee, 


Where verdure fires the plain, 

Walk thou with me and stoop to see 

The glories of the lane. — Exuiort. 

I have learned to seek my happiness by limiting my desires 
rather than in attempting to satisfy them. — J. 8. Muu. 


30. 
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So Mohammed and the mountain meet, no matter which 
moves to the other. — CHarHam. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive. — Scort. 


. Have more than thou showest ; 


Speak less than thou knowest. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Tell me a liar, and I’ll tell you a thief. 
. Suppose he should relent, what eyes could we stand in his 


presence. — MiLTon. 


. I shall be glad for you to hear what we are saying. 
. Fond as we are, and justly fond of faith, 


Reason, we grant, demands our first regard. — Youna. 


. Where a great regular army exists, limited monarchy, such 


as it was in the middle ages, can exist no longer. 


. Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the 


arches, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the 
arches. — LONGFELLOW. 


. If I, when I was born, was born to die, why seek I to prolong 


these loathsome days? — Wi1iL1am DrumMonp. 


. ’Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam; 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. — Payne. 


. As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 


I have no thought what men they be. 


. I am not afraid of any such action on their part, so they do 


not press the matter to the higher court. 


. Say you are able to make the first three payments, what, 


then, about the last two? 


. If she do bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, 


As though she bid me stay by her a week. 


. If, now, she should really love him! 
. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall re- 


quire the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be 
ready at the appointed hour for the sacrifice, come when 
that hour may. — WEBSTER. 
Did I hate thee, I 
Would bid thee strike, that I might be avenged. — BuLwEr. 
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34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
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40. 
41. 
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The house and all within trembled; the foundations of the 
earth seemed to be shaken, as if this awful sound were the 
peal of the last trump. — HawTHORNE. 

And wild with the winds of September? 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 
angel LoNGFELLOW. 

They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. — Irvine. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them. — SHAKESPEARE. 

If the earth could teem with women’s tears, 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. —SHAKESPEARE.. 

Cruel as death, and as hungry as the grave. — THoMSON. 

Their heads are sometimes so little that there is no room 
for wit; sometimes so long that there is no wit for so 
much room. — FuLuer. 

Goodnight, goodnight, parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say goodnight till it be morrow. — SHAKESPEARE. 

It is not decided that women should love more than men, 
but it is indisputable that they love better.— Dusay. 

The woman that has not touched the heart of a man before 
he leads her to the altar has scarcely a chance to charm 
it when possession and security turn their powerful arms 
against her. — Mrs. Cow ey. 

His words were simple words enough, 

And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough 
In his seemed musical and low.— LowEt. ° 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
— Otiver WenpELL Hormzs. 


so 


10. 


0 ID one go 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


. Introductory Word { 1. Conjunctive Adverb 


2. Subordinate Conjunction 


1. Same Time 
. Time E Time Previous or After 
3. Time Until 
Place 
Cause 
Purpose 
Result 
Manner 
. Concession 
Pieion 1. As-clause 
2. Than-clause 
Non-committal 
1. Present Doubt Prominent 


Contrary to Fact 


. Non-committal 
Contrary to Fact 
Neutral 
Doubt Prominent 
Less Vivid, or Doubt 
More Prominent 


Condition 2. Past 


ONS Ee Saeco 


eco-e—"r-rrrr—o—eo ero 


CHAPTER XVIII 


INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS 


270. Independent Clauses. — Often we meet clauses 
which have no evident grammatical relationship with 
the structure of the sentences in which they stand. Such 
clauses, however, have a logical office to perform in 
connection with the thought of the sentences. They 
usually modify the thought-as a whole by adding an 
explanation, a qualification of the author’s feelings, or 
some other notion. They may be grouped somewhat 
as follows.— 


1. Old Adverbial Clauses. 


He came, as I told you before, to excuse himself. 
As far as I am concerned, you need not come at all. 


2. Explanatory. — These clauses are usually set off 
by dashes or marks of parenthesis. 


He is coming — he told me himself — to make known the fact 


to you. 
Such a creature (it was a very small child) awakens pity in us. 


3. Expressing Author’s Feelings or Attitude. —'The 
statements may be set off by dashes or commas. 
He may leave — Heaven forbid! — before the task is accom- 
plished. 


The victory came, I believe, because of his untiring labors. 
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INDEPENDENT PHRASES 


271. Many phrases which sometime ago probably 
performed dependent grammatical offices are now 
classed as independent or absolute. These cases are 
probably due to ellipsis. They areas follows: 

1. Infinitive Phrases: 


To tell the truth, I do not know. 
To make a long story short, we killed sixteen birds. 


In full the first sentence probably is “ I am going to tell 
the truth: I do not know,” or “In order to tell the truth, 
I may say that I do not know.” 

2. Participial Phrases: 

Talking about dogs, I have the best one in Kentucky. 

The speaker having arrived, the meeting was opened. 
The first sentence might appear in full, ‘‘ Since we are 
talking about Bons, I want to ey that I have the best 
one in Kentucky.” 

3. Prepositional Phrases: 

For my part, you need not offer an explanation. 

On the whole, we are quite lucky. 
Here the phrase probably qualifies the statement as a 
whole, or some omitted indefinite element. 


INDEPENDENT WORDS 


_ 272. Many words are used independently in English. 
In some cases they are regular parts of speech which 
have lost their original offices ; in others ellipsis of long 
standing may account for the condition. Each word 
should be carefully studied to ascertain the cause back 
of its loss of normal function. 
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273. Expletives. — Several kinds of words are used 
merely to fill in gaps in sentence structure. It will be 
noted that they were all formerly definite parts of speech 
with normal functions. 


1. Old Adverbs: 


There are many changes in the schedule. 
Now Barabbas was a robber. — Bible. 
2. Old Conjunctions: 

These abound in the Bible and in old literature. 


And they laughed him to scorn, knowing she was dead. 
— Luke VIII: 53. 
But when Jesus heard it, he answered him saying, Fear not. 
3 — Luke VIII: 50. 
These in a very general way connect the following 
thought with a preceding one. In the Bible they may be 
explained by the fact that in ancient times discourse was 
not divided into sentences, and that the modern separa- 
tion into sentences was not in existence. 


3. Impersonal Pronoun It: 


It is not going to rain today. 
It is true that we did our full duty. 


274. Absolute Nouns. — These are briefly enumer- 
ated as follows: | 


1. Case of Address: 

Henry, are you studying your lesson? 
2. Exclamation: 
Poor old man! Iam so sorry for you. 
3. Inscription: 

Wilson’s Rhetoric and Composition. 
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if 


4. Pleonasm: 
The old veterans, they are almost all gone. 


In this construction there must always be feeling or 
emotion involved. In ‘‘ John, he killed a bear” we do 
not have pleonasm. 


5. With Participle: 


The sun having set, we pitched camp. 


6. In Apposition with Independent Noun: 


Mr. Smith, our pastor, having resigned, it was necessary to call 
another preacher. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


‘Kettner, Leon, English Syntaz, sections 56, 206, 399-400, 409-412. 

NzsFIELb, J. C., English Grammar, pp. 7, 68-69, 129, 149. 

Ramsey, Samus, The English Language and English.Grammar, 
pp. 523-524. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Find a dozen or more independent phrases in good literature 
and see if they can be satisfactorily explained by supplying words 
‘omitted by ellipsis. 

2. Punctuation of independent elements. . 

3. See how many of the noun absolute uses you can explain by 
logical analysis. In how many cases are there instances of evident 
ellipsis? 

4. Can you explain the real reason for the presence of the exple- 
tives there and it in the following sentences. Remember there is a 
logical and historical reason for each. 

There is no reason for the change. 
It is wrong to tell a lie. 

5. Find a dozen or two instances of independent clauses in good 

literature and attempt a classification and explanation of them. 
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EXERCISE 


Point out and classify all independent elements in 
the following sentences. If a clause, state as nearly as 
-you can the notion expressed. 


i 
2. 


3. 
. The goods are all below standard, we are certainly aware, and 


or 


There is no use to discuss the matter any further. 

He has decided, it is to be hoped, to perform his duty in 
this matter. 

For my part, I am willing to make this sacrifice. 


we will not settle the bill. 


. Poor old boy! many battles have we fought side by side. 
. He is sure to come (I am not speaking of the elder son) 


before nightfall. 


. Speaking of ghosts, are you a believer in the supernatural 


in human affairs? 


. Several boys — say a dozen — were seen on the hill above 


the schoolhouse. 


. Then I was called upon — and I was hardly conscious of 


my surroundings — to make a speech in my own defense. 


. Wilson was, it has been claimed, willful and not amenable 


to reason. 


. Take it all in all, no better man ever lived than the minister 


of Toulon. 


. And, what is more to the point, I am absolutely unwilling 


to accept such a proposition as you offer. 


. You shall never (so help you truth and heaven !) 


Embrace each other’s love. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. You will come, I am sure, if the proper inducements are 


offered. 


. To be brief, I am unwilling to accept any further favors 


at your hands, sir. 


. All loose her negligent attire, 


All loose her golden hair, 
Hung Margaret o’er her slaughtered sire. — Scorr. 


. The smith, a mighty man is he, 


With large and sinewy hands. — Lonereiiow. 
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18. But the lady—oh, Heavens— will that spectacle ever 
depart from my dreams. — DeQuiNcEY. 
19. Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! — LonGrELLow. 
20. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. — Gray. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS 


1. Clauses 


3. 


i 


3. Words 


: 


ot 
ie 
2. Phrases Di 


Old Adverbial 
Explanatory 
Author’s Feeling or Attitude 
Infinitive 
Participial 
Prepositional 
1. Old Adverbs 
Expletives 2. Old Conjunctions 
3. Impersonal Pronoun 
1. Address 
2. Exclamation 
3. Inscription 
‘Absolute Nouns 4. Pleonasm a 
é 5. With Participle 
6. In Apposition with 
Independent 


| Noun 


CHAPTER XIX 


ELLIPSIS OR CONTRACTIONS IN SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE 


274. Very noteworthy in language development is a 
tendency to brevity and conciseness of expression.’ 
Ordinarily in abbreviated sentences little is omitted 


that beclouds the thought, for the omissions have come ~ 


about so gradually that the hearer or reader rarely feels 
the loss of the missing parts. 

Ellipsis (Gr. é\rexnpsis, a leaving out) is, as Kellner 
says,” a kind of compensation for the slowness of speech. 
Psychologically speaking, there are two reasons for 
omissions of sentence parts: (1) spoken words are often 
too slow to follow thought, and so we omit a word or 
phrase where the meaning of the sentence will not be 
seriously impaired ; , (2) the omission is sometimes due 
to an anxiety to secure attention. Brevity will achieve 
this end, whereas longer forms of expression would cause 
the hearer or reader to lose interest. Brevity is not 
only the “‘ soul of wit,” but the key to sustained atten 
tion and interest. 


1Dr. C. A. Smith, in his Studies in English Syntax, Chap. II, 
takes quite a different view of this matter. This shortening process, 
he maintains, is not due to a desire for brevity, but because the laws 
of concord in English operate best at close range. ‘“‘Syntactical 
relations do not span wide spaces in English,” says he, 

Kellner, Leon, English Syntax, p. 20. 
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It is quite necessary for the student of sentence struc- 
ture to take cognizance of the omission of necessary 
sentence parts. Many of the difficult idioms of English 
are occasioned through the omission of language units, 
and the only way to explain them successfully is by 
supplying the missing links in the syntactical chain. 
Before attempting the analysis of a sentence, the 
student should invariably supply such words as may be 
necessary to elucidate the relationship of the sentence 
elements. 

275. Ellipsis in sentence structure Wines one of 
two things, the second of which sometimes involves 
the first : 

1. Avoids Repetition. — This type may be seen in 
comparison adverbial clauses, where the subject and 
predicate are usually omitted, and elsewhere. 

He is not so large as I (am large). 
I like him better than (I like) you. 
The girl is as pretty as her mother (is rae 


2. Achieves Brevity. —'This is by far the more fre- 
quent type of ellipsis. 
He said (that) he would come early. 


Though (he was) sick, he worked all day. 
(You) leave this instant ! 


276. Types of Ellipsis Enumerated. — Many in- 
stances of ellipsis have been noted at various places in 
this book. It is attempted here to bring all of the 
various types together under one head, that the stu- 
dent may study them carefully, for successful analysis 
cannot be done by students of high-school grade with- 
out a knowledge of these facts. 
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ELLIPSIS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


277. Omission of words in subordinate clauses is 
frequently due to the fact that the same word or words 
appear in both principal and subordinate clauses. The 
omission is thus to avoid repetition. Sometimes we also 
find words omitted that are easily supplied. Practically 
all kinds of subordinate clauses show omissions in some 
form. The following are the common types: 


1. In Temporal Clauses. — Here the subject and an 
auxiliary part of the predicate are usually omitted. 
When (he is) eating, he never talks. 


I saw, while (I was) sitting by the window, that the bird was 
building a nest. 


2. In Comparison Clauses. — Sometimes both sub- 
ject and predicate of this clause are omitted to avoid 
repetition. 

He came as soon as he could (come). 

The child is larger than her brother (is large). 

I admire him more than (I admire) his wife. 

He is larger than (he was large) when I saw him last. 


3. In Clauses of Manner. — An entire clause of man- 
ner is sometimes omitted when as if or as though ap- 
pear as connectives. 

He looked as (he would look) if he were sick. 

They love him as (they would love) a brother. 

They prepared to make their living as clerks (make their living) 


rather than (they prepared to make their living) as home 
keepers (make their living). 


In the last two sentences we see the genesis of the so- 
called preposition as, sometimes called an introductory 
participle. : 
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4. In Concessive Clauses. — Here the ellipsis may 
mean the loss either of the conjunction or of internal 
units. 


(Though we are’as) Fond as we are of him, we don’t want to 
see him too often. 

Be it ever (= Although it be ever) so humble, there’s no place 
like home. 

Though (he was) tired, he was an earnest worker. 

Whatever happens (= Though the thing which may happen 
happens), we will continue the fair. 

Come what may (= Though the thing which may come come), 
I will continue to act as before. 


5. In Conditional Sentences. — Frequently inversion 
of word order in this clause leads to the omission of con- 
junctions. 


Had I (= If I had) known your situation, I would have acted 
differently. 
Were he (= If he were) here, I should apologize. 


6. In Adjective Clauses.— The so-called relative 
pronoun as is probably only a subordinate conjunction 
introducing an adverbial clause of comparison. The 
relative pronoun in such instances has been omitted. 
The relative is also omitted when it is in the objective 
case. 

He is the man (whom) I saw yesterday. 

As many (persons) as (there were who) came were pleased. 

I wore the same colors as (the colors were which) my brother 

(wore). 


7. In Noun Clauses.— Here it is usually the con- 
_ junction that which is omitted. 


_ He said (that) he would come early. 
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ELLIPSIS IN EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES 


278. The emotion of a speaker or writer frequently 
leads him to discard ordinary prose forms and to omit 
all unnecessary words. In rhetorical phraseology this 
is called anacoluthon, a ‘‘ breaking away ”’ from the 
normal structure, when the sentence is concluded with a 
different structure from that with which it was begun. 
In many cases interjections are short forms of exclama- 

tory expressions. 


O, (I wish) for a haven of rest! 
The courage of a Paul — oh, what would I give to possess that! 
~ Tf I only could see her tonight (, I should be happy) ! 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTANCES OF ELLIPSIS 


279: In Compound Sentences. — The omission of 
sentence parts in compound sentences, which fre- 
quently reduces such sentences to simple sentences 
seemingly with compound subjects or predicates, has 
been fully discussed in section 236. An illustration or 
two will be given here, however. 


; They live near the river, but (they) never fish. 
~~ The child loved his mother, but (he did) not (love) his father. 
Hither this boy (did it) or his brother did it. 


280. Of Main Clause. — Sometimes the whole main 
clause of a sentence may be omitted, chiefly when the 
subordinate clause expresses a wish or surprise. 


_If he had only acted that way (, I should be happy) ! 
O, (I wish) that he had remembered my admonition! 


Good Heavens! (I am surprised) that such a beast was allowed 
to live! 
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281. Frequently in modern usage, largely colloquial, 
the preposition is omitted. Best authorities inveigh 
against this usage.! 

Money gotten (in) that way will never do him any good. 

He may stay (in) any place he chooses. 

It happened (on) the last day of the week. 

282. Many absolute words and phrases, such as the 
nominative absolute by inscription and independent 
infinitives and participles, perform normal grammatical 
offices if missing words are supplied. 

To be brief (= I am going to be brief), I acted unwisely. 

Talking about children (= Since we are talking about children), 

Mrs. Elliott’s little girl is beautiful. 

(This is) Harman’s English Grammar. 

283. Many common phrases or expressions in every- 
day use are plain examples of ellipsis. 

Good day = I bid you a good day. 

Goodbye = God be with ye! 

Good luck (be) to you! 

REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Kewiner, Leon, Hnglish Syntax, pp. 20-21. 

Smitu, C. A., Studies in English Syntax, Chapter II. 

Sweet, Henry, New English Grammar, pp. 40-42. 

Wootey, E. C., Handbook of English Composition, sections 91-92. 


EXERCISE 
Supply the ellipsis in the following sentences and ex- 
pressions and classify each according to the foregoing 
groupings. 


1. There were more apples on the tree than we could count. 
2. More than one instance was cited to prove the statement. 


1Cf. Wooley, Handbook of Composition, section 92. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24, 
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He was quiet only when eating. 

More came to the ball than received invitations. 

Hither this man or his son is the guilty party. 

The negro seemed as scared as if a ghost were after him. 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. — PopE. 

Giving is better than receiving. ; 

Goodbye; good luck to you, old comrade; we part to see 
each other no more. 

You are just as young as when I saw you last. 


. He came as an enemy, but went away as an ardent supporter. 
. Were all the money in the world offered me, I would sooner 


die than do him homage. 


. Men in their loose, unguarded hours they take, 


Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. — Pops. 

Though bereft of the last member of his family, he did not 
shed a tear. 

Much as we believed him guilty, we could not vote for the 
death penalty. 


. O, that I had the wings of the morning; I would fly to the 


uttermost part of the earth and be at rest. 


. O foul descent! that I who erst contended 


With gods to sit the highest, am now constrained 

Into a beast. — Minton. 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, 
subtle; natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic 
and rhetoric, able to contend. — Bacon. 

His nose, regular as were his other features, was most 
unattractive. 

On piety humanity is built; 

And on humanity, much happiness. — Young. 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne’er could injure you. — SHeripan. 

Methinks we must have known some former state. 

What tho’ the sickle, sometimes keen, 

Just scars us as we reap the golden grain. 

Not a pine in my grove is seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound. 
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25. Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. — Worpsworts. 
26. Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein. —- Psalm XCVIII: 7. 
27. Hard lot! encompassed with a thousand dangers; 
Weary, faint, trembling with a thousand terrors, 
I’m called, if vanquished, to receive a sentence 
Worse than Abiram’s. — CowPrr. 
28. Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. — SHAKESPEARE. 
29. Do that good mischief-which may make this island 
Thine own forever, and I, thy Caliban. — SHAKESPEARE. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ELLIPSIS 


1 Uses a Avoids Repetition 

: 2. Achieves Brevity 

Temporal 
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Manner 
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CHAPTER XX 


POSITION OF SENTENCE ELEMENTS AND ITS EFFECT 
ON SENTENCE ANALYSIS 


284. Ways of Showing Relation. — Before beginning 
the work of interpreting thought from language symbols 
on the printed page, the student must become familiar 
with the effect that the position of various elements in the 
sentence has on the meaning of the sentence. It has been 
shown in section 6 that there are three ways by which 
sentence parts — words, phrases, and clauses — show 
their relationship to each other: (1) by variation in the 
forms of words; (2) by the use of connecting words; © 
(3) by the position of the unit with reference to other | 
parts of the sentence. In a highly-inflected language like 
the Latin the first is of paramount importance, while the 
last has the greatest effect in English, which is the most 
uninflected tongue the world has yet seen. 

285. Subject + Predicate + Object Position. — Per- 
haps the most persistent examples of the fixedness 
of position in English are the subject and object, which 
have preémpted the places before and after the predi- 
cate respectively. So long and persistent have these 
elements been in these places that the places themselves — 
have become actively subjective or objective. Two 
results have followed : (1). a subject that remains long in 
the position following the predicate comes to be thought 


of as being objective ; and (2) an objective case brought 
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to the front of the predicate is soon considered a subject, 
or nominative case. The peculiar hold of the first 
principle probably explains the objective me in “‘ It is 
me,” which has been variously explained in other ways, 
and the so-called retained object, as in ‘‘I was given a 
book.” Here book is really a nominative case (cf. section 
103, note). The second principle explains the nomina- 
tive J in the sentence just quoted, which was originally 
“Me (dative) was given a book (nominative).”’ It also 
explains the nominative interrogative, as in “‘ Who did 
you see?”’ and the J in “I think ” for “ Me thinks.” ! 

286. Position of Elements in General. — The English, 
then, depends more on position of sentence-parts than 
do more highly-inflected languages. In the course of 
the history of English it has tended more and more to 
adopt a fixed word-order, about in the same proportion 
as it has simplified its inflectional system. This word- 
- order has become such a part of the English language- 
consciousness that it is even stronger than our few re- 
maining inflections. The position of all elements has a 
definite bearing on their meaning in the sentence. For 
example, the sentence ‘‘ The Irishman dug the ditch 
with a red nose”’ presents no grammatical error other 
than the position of the phrase “with a red nose.” 
The phrase on the table is adjective in ‘‘ The watch on the 
table is mine,’’ but adverbial in ‘‘ He sat on the table,” 
‘a difference made plain by the position it occupies. 
Variations from the normal position of sentence parts, 
as will be noted later, are seen in interrogative sen- 
tences and for emphasis and in poetry. 

1 For a full discussion of the subject of this paragraph see Studies 
in English Syntax, C. A. Smith, Chapter ITI. 
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WORD-ORDER IN DECLARATIVE SENTENCES 


287. Since the declarative sentence is the one most 
frequently used, its word-order is of greatest importance ~ 
and is, therefore, discussed first, under the following 
heads : 

1. Subject.— The normal position of the subject 
in a declarative sentence has always been at the first" 
of the sentence. This is due to the fact that the subject 
is usually the most important thought unit in the sen- 
tence. However, to allow the emphasis of the first 
position to be placed on other elements, the subject is 
often shifted to some other position. Some of the in- 
_ stances where this occurs are: (1) in introducing a 
quotation, as ‘‘‘ This is yours,’ said he’”’; (2) in negative 
statements, as ‘‘ Never was there such a man” ; (3) with 
a subjunctive verb, as ‘‘Were he here’”’; (4) with ad- 
verbs and phrases of place, as “‘ There is his house”’ ; 
‘* At this place is the picnic.”’ 

Two very common types of sentence should be noted 
here. In the sentence, ‘‘ There are ten men here,” — 
the subject men has shifted from its normal position to 
allow the major emphasis to be placed on the predicate. 
In a declarative sentence, however, English does not. 
allow the verb to occupy first position, even for em- 
phasis, and thus the colorless ‘ fill-in’ word there is put 
in this place. The same principle holds good in “ It is 
true that he came early.”” The subject, the that-clause, 
has given up its normal place to allow the major em- 
phasis to goelsewhere. It is an expletive. 

2. Object. — The object, whether direct or indirect, 
normally follows the predicate. When a direct object is 
placed before the verb, even though it keeps a recog- 
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nizable objective form, it in time comes to be thought 
of as a subject, and, as shown in the second paragraph 
of this chapter, it frequently has become nominative in 
form and office because of the influence of the position. 
When the object is a relative or interrogative pronoun, 
it, for obvious reasons, must precede the verb; as, 
‘““Whom did you see?” ‘I saw the man that you 
mentioned.”’ In rare instances in prose the object may 
for emphasis precede the verb when the sense remains 
clear. In this case the subject is usually a person and 
the object a thing; as, ‘‘ The ring the man gave to his 
son.” In poetry the object is frequently brought to 
the front for metrical reasons. See section 292,2. — 

The indirect object, when used without a preposition, 
usually follows the verb and precedes the direct object ; 
as, ‘‘ He gave me the present.”’ If the indirect object 
has the controlling preposition expressed, the phrase 
must follow the direct object ; as, ‘‘ He gave the present 
to me.”’ The secondary, or factitive, object always 
follows the direct object ; as, ‘‘ It made the man a hero.” 

3. Adjectives. — The adjective regularly precedes the 
noun which it limits; as,asmall boy. This is called the 
attributive position. An adjective may follow its sub- 
stantive (1) for emphasis; as, the soldiers, strong and 
courageous; and (2) following a copulative verb; as 
_“ The boy is studious.” 


Nore 1.— Anything, everything, nothing, and something are 
practically always followed by limiting adjectives; as, everything 
nice; something good. 

Norr 2.— Afraid, ago, alike, alive, alone, askew, asleep, averse, 
awake, aware, else, fraught, pursuant are adjectives which always 
follow the modified substantive. 
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Nore 3.— An adjective modified by a prepositional phrase 
which could not stand between the adjective and the modified 
substantive must follow the substantive; as, a man eager to live; 
a ruler conscious of his duty. 

Note 4.— The article always precedes its noun. When 
accompanied by an adjective, the order is article, adjective, noun ; 
as, a large boy. With many, how, so, what, too, etc., the order is 
reversed ; as, how large a man; many a book. 


4, Adverbs. — Adverbs generally should be placed as 
near as possible to the words they modify. Adverbs of 
degree usually precede ; others tend to follow ; as, “‘ She 
was very tall’; ‘‘ He walked rapidly.’ For emphasis 
adverbs may be shifted from their logical positions. In 
the sentence, ‘“‘ There is the place of the accident,” 
there is given emphasis by being placed first. Only, 
merely, almost, and similar adverbs should be placed 
near the words they modify, usually immediately before 
them. In view of the fact that sentences frequently 
have a number of adverbial elements, it is necessary, in 
order not to overload the predicate part of the sentence, 
to distribute them in such a way as will allow the mind 
to follow them without confusion. For example, 
‘“‘ He yielded to the demands graciously often on that 
occasion ” should appear something like ‘‘ Often on 
that occasion he graciously yielded to the demands,” 
thus distributing the four adverbial elements so that there 
is no confusion in getting the meaning clearly. The 
position of adverbs in poetry is discussed in section 292, 4. 

5. Prepositions. —'The usual position of a preposi- 
tion is before its object. Only adjective elements may 
separate it from the object. 


He ran into the library. 
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A preposition controlling a relative or interrogative 
pronoun not infrequently stands at the end of theclause, 
while its object, the relative or interrogative, stands 
first for obvious reasons. 


This is the man whom I was talking to. 
Whom are you looking at? 


When the relative that is the object of a preposition, the 
preposition must stand at the close; as, ‘‘He is the man 
that I was reading to.’ 

6. Conjunctions. — Coérdinate conjunctions regu- 
larly come between the elements joined together. 
Certain words, formerly adverbs and other parts of 
speech now variously classified as conjunctions and 
conjunctive adverbs — then, still, however, nevertheless, 
etc. — are sometimes postpositive in the second of the 
two members connected. 


We stayed there three days; we were not, however, well pleased. 


Subordinate conjunctions invariably stand first in the 
clauses which they introduce. 

7. Verbs. — The verb regularly follows its subject 
and, if transitive, precedes its object; if copulative, 
it also precedes the subjective complement. 


We heard the whistle. 
I am the man you saw. 


The position of the verb in interrogative sentences will 
be discussed later (section 290). 

288. Position of Phrases. — Prepositional phrases 
regularly follow the words which they modify, as in 
“ He lived in the last house.” When the word modified 
is limited by some other element also, the phrase may 
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not immediately follow. In‘ I saw him at the show,” 
the direct object him separates the phrase from the word 
it modifies. Frequently two phrases of equal rank 
modify the same word, as in ‘‘ I saw him at nine o’clock 
at the show.’’ Here the relative emphasis to be placed 
on the two phrases dictates the position. For the 
purpose of giving added emphasis, an adverbial phrase 
is often brought to the front of the sentence, as in “At 
an early date I shall write the firm a letter.”’ 

Independent phrases may be placed at the begin- ~ 
ning, or at any place in the sentence required by the 
thought. 


He comes home, as a rule, on Fridays. 
To be brief, I do not know. 


The participial phrase may occupy three positions in the 
sentence: (1) before the modified substantive, as in 
“* Seeing the fire, we ran veryrapidly”’; (2) immediately 
following its substantive, as in ‘‘ The man, seeing his 
child, began to cry”; (3) following the verb, as in 
“We walked away, seeing no chance to help.’ In the 
last use a comma always separates the participle and 
verb. An infinitive phrase normally follows the word - 
it modifies, unless separated by some closer modifier. 
For emphasis the infinitive phrase may be shifted from 
its normal position, frequently to the front of the 
sentence, as in “‘ 7'o see more clearly, we moved nearer.”’ 

289. Position of Clauses.— As a general thing, | 
subordinate clauses tend to follow the part of the sen- 
tence they modify, except where they are shifted for 
emphasis. A few facts should be noted here. 

1. Adjective Clauses. — With the exception of those 
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which are introduced by indefinite relatives, adjective 
clauses follow the substantive modified. 


Whoever came left early. 
The man who did this.was convicted. 


An of-phrase, or an appositive modifying the antecedent, 
takes precedence in the matter of standing next to the 
antecedent. 


He is one man of wealth who can be trusted. 


2. Adverbial Clauses. — Adverbial clauses usually 
follow the word or expression modified, except when they 
contain the most emphatic thought of the sentence. 


I came as soon as I could. 

He will do this, if you request it. 
Reverse the order and the subordinate clause receives 
the greater emphasis. 


If he invites me, I shall come. 
As the tree falls, so shall it lie. 


When the thought of the subordinate clause is the more 
emphatic one, it is sometimes put in the principal 
clause in a kind of inverted sentence. For example, in 
‘No sooner had he landed than he threw himself on 
his knees,” the normal structure would be ‘‘ He threw 
himself on his knees, as soon as he landed.” A similar 
example is “‘ Scarcely had he spoken, when the crash 
came.” 

3. Substantive Clauses. — Substantive clauses occupy 
the same positions as nouns in similar constructions. 


I saw you. (direct object) 
I saw what you referred to. 
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4. Independent Clauses. — Independent clauses may 
be found at the beginning of the sentence or in a post- 
positive position. 


As I told you, he is not to be trusted. 
He came, as I told you, for such a purpose. 


WORD-ORDER IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


290. The order of words in an interrogative sentence 
differs from that in a declarative sentence. The chief _ 
difference is that the subject is postpositive, except 
where an interrogative pronoun is the subject. The 
verb in an interrogative sentence where the question is 
asked by the verb and not by an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb (with the exception of the verb to be) 
must consist of two parts. For example, we do not say 
‘Came you?” but “‘ Did you come?” In sentences 
where the verb consists of two parts, the subject comes 
between the parts of the verb phrase, as in “‘ Are you 
coming? ” The subject always follows the present. or 
past tense of to be in questions of this kind, for here the 
verb has only one form. 

In indirect questions the order of words reverts to 
that found in declarative sentences. For example, 
the direct ‘‘ Did he come? ”’ becomes “ He asked if he 
came,” or “‘ What do you believe?’ becomes “ He 
asked what you believe’ in the indirect form. _ 


WORD-ORDER IN IMPERATIVE SENTENCES 


291. Originally the subject of an imperative verb 
followed the verb, as in “‘ Go ye into all the world.”’ In 
modern English, except for emphasis, the subject of the 
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imperative is not expressed. When expressed, it always 
precedes the verb, as in declarative sentences. 
Leave me at once. 


Henry, you go immediately. 
Thou go not like a quarry-slave. — Bryant. 


A negative imperative verb must use the auxiliary do, 
in which case the subject may stand between the aux- 
iliary and the verb, or be omitted. For example, we 
may have ‘‘ Do not leave” or “‘ Don’t you leave.” In 
the Bible, old literature, and poetry of all periods the 
subject of the imperative may follow the verb. 


WORD-ORDER IN POETRY | 


292. In poetry the order of words and sentence 
elements is often quite different from that found in 
prose. This makes the work of interpreting thought 
from the printed page in this kind of discourse much 
more difficult. Here the frequent shift of position from 
the normal word-order in prose may be due (1) to met- 
rical necessities, or (2) to a desire for poetic emphasis 
and beauty. 

1. Subject. — In poetry the subject frequently follows 
the verb, which is the reverse position to that found in 
declarative sentences. 


While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. — Bryanr. 


And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean child! — Barry CORNWALL. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak. — Bryant. 


And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven. — J. R. DRAKE, 
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2. Direct Object. — In the sentence 


“And all the air a solemn stillness holds,” 


it is very difficult to determine the subject and the direct 
object, because the object has been moved back of the 
transitive verb for metrical reasons. Note the position 
of the object in the following quotations : 


As night to stars, woe luster gives to man. — PopPE. 
But always you yourself you hid. — R. L. StEvENson. 
We hear the Christmas-angels 

The great glad tidings tell. — Puitiies Brooks. 
With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow. — Tennyson. 
For thou, to northern lands, again, 

The glad and glorious sun both bring. — Bryant. 


3. Adjectives. — Note the shifting, for poetic reasons, 
of the adjectives in the following bits of poetry : 

The waves were white, and red the moon. — Barry CoRNWALL. 

To hear the tempest-trumpings loud. — J. R. Drakz. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. — Scort. 


Think nothing a trifle, though it small appear. — Youne. 
Nothing useless is, or low. — LONGFELLOW. 


4. Adverbs. —In poetry the adverb may occupy 
almost any position in the sentence where it will enhance 
the poetic beauty or meet the demands of meter. 

But the bow that bridges heaven 
Is prettier far than these. — Rosertt. 
Where the hay liest thick and greenest ; 
There to trace the homeward bee. — Jamns Hoaa. 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. — Scorr. 


Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? — Bryant. 
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5. Phrases. — In poetry the principle that a phrase 
should follow the word it modifies is frequently violated. 
Note the position of the phrases with reference to the 
modified word in the following quotations : 


Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. — Scort. 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. — LONGFELLOW. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. — GOLDSMITH. 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. — Scorr. 
By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges. — TENNYSON. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.”” — Emprson. 


6. General.— A great many irregularities might 
yet be noted here; three others only are given. These 
are (a) preposition, (b) verb, and (c) pronoun shiftings: 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the wild thunder. — Byron. 

Irks care the crop-full bird, frets doubt the 
Maw-crammed beast. — BRowNING. 

Dispatch we to the court, my lords. — SHAKESPEARE. 
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EXERCISE ON WORD-ORDER 


Discuss the position, both regular and irregular, of 
all elements in the following sentences. Note particu- 
larly all instances of shifting from normal word, phrase, 
and clause order, and be ready.to give the reason for 
such shifting in each case. 


1, 
2 
3. 


At such a time, why should he act thus. 
There were many men who could not be trusted. 
To be sure, that is entirely correct, for in no other way can 
the work be done: 
It is not correct to say that he is guilty of only one evil 
act in the course of these events. 
As soon as all of the precincts are reported, the official 
_tabulation will be made. , 
As a rule, they scarcely ever reach the last station before 
ten o’clock at night, as I told you once before. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
— Gal. VI: 7. 
Did you remember that he asked whether the money had 
all been paid into the hands of the treasurer? 
All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. — Porn. 
He walked all the way from New York to Omaha to settle 
a wager made among the members of the club. 


. Count that day lost whose low descending sun 


Views from thy hand no worthy action done. — ANonyMovUs. 

Out of the park is the best place to drive the ball, when 
viewed from the batsman’s standpoint. 

A good character is the finest essential in a man. It is, 
therefore, highly important to endeavor not only to be 
learned, but virtuous. — WASHINGTON. 


. Over and over he repeated the words of the man, which 


caused all of the trouble. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. — SHAKESPEARE, 


16. 


Bas 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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Not a single man did he see as he passed through the little 
village, for all of the people were at the picnic. 

Near the horizon the sun was smoldering dimly, almost 
obscured by formless mists and vapors, which gave an 
impression of mass and density without outline or tan- 
gibility. — Jack Lonpon. 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 

Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good will to men! — LonareLiow. 

On the long summer days The Luck was usually carried to 
the gulch from whence the golden store of Roaring Camp 
was taken. There, on a blanket spread over pine boughs, 
he would lie while the men were working in the ditches 
below. Latterly there was a rude attempt to decorate 
this bower with flowers and ‘sweet-smelling shrubs. 

— Bret Harte. 

Gayly chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nut downward pattering, 

Leap the squirrels, red and gray ; 

Drop the apples red and yellow, 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 

Drop the red leaves all the day. 


Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight ; 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings. 
Linger a while upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet’s rushy banks, 
And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings ; 
They will be found softer than ringdove’s cooings. 
How silent comes the water round that bend! 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows: blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequered shadows pass. 

— Jonn Kzats, 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF WORD-ORDER 


Ways of Showing Relation 


Subject + Predicate + Object Position 
Position of Elements in General 


Word-order in Declarative 
Sentences 


1: 


|9. 


Oe eae te 


Subject 
Object, Indirect Object 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 
Prepositions 
Conjunctions 
Verbs 
Phrases 
1. Adjective 
Clauses j 2. Adverbial 
3. Noun 


Word-order in Interrogative Sentences 
Word-order in Imperative Sentences 


Word-order in Poetry 


OO a ce a a 


Subject 
Object 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 
Phrases 
General 


CHAPTER XXI 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 


293. The analysis (Gr. avd, up + dAwWew, to loose) of a 
sentence consists in telling in an orderly fashion the 
kind of sentence and all of its elements, principal and 
modifying. All possible elements in sentence structure 
are enumerated as follows: 


Elements in Sentence Structure 
. Subject, complete, simple 
Predicate, complete, simple 
Adjective element (word, phrase, or clause) 
Adverbial element (word, phrase, or clause) 
Substantive element (word, phrase, or clause) 
Independent element (word, phrase, or clause) 
. Connecting element (word or word-group) 


NS SUR go 


294. Analysis work has two distinct values in inter- 
pretative work: (1) in a language like English that has 
lost nearly all of its inflections, it is an invaluable aid 
in the mastery of syntax, or the relationship of the parts 
of the sentence to each other; (2) it emphasizes the 
logical phase of interpretative work. For example, a 
whole clause or phrase may perform the office of a single 
adjective or noun. In this work one will realize that an 
uninflected language presents a much more difficult prob- 
lem of interpretation than a highly-inflected one. For 
this reason analysis work is especially necessary in 
English. 
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ORDER OF STEPS IN ANALYSIS WORK 


295. The order in which the various steps in this work 
may be taken may be put as follows: 
Form — simple, complex, 
compound 
1. Kind of Sentence ‘ Use — declarative, interroga- 
tive, imperative, etc. (see 
section 12) 
2. Members, if compound 
3. Independent elements, if any 
4. Complete subject — of whole sentence, if simple or 
complex; of first member, if compound 
5. Complete predicate—same as with 4 above 
6. Simple subject — same as with 4 above 
7. Simple predicate — same as with 4 above 
8. Modifiers of simple subject — taken in the order 
in which they appear 
9. Modifiers of simple predicate — taken as in 8 
above 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


296. Several matters as to method of procedure 
should be carefully noted by the student before he be- 
gins the work: 

1., Each.member of a compound sentence must be 
carried through all steps from 4 to 9. 

2. After a subordinate clause has been classified as a 
whole as a modifying unit, it must at once be carried - 
through steps 4 to 9 before proceeding to other units. 

3. The analysis of no sentence should be started until 
the student has filled in all necessary words which have 
been omitted by ellipsis. This is very necessary, for 
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many syntactical difficulties will disappear when this is 
done. 

4. Don’t try to explain by the rules of grammar non- 
grammatical idioms, such as, for example, the infinitive 
in “ which to take.’”’ Either simply call them idioms or 
put them in normal grammatical form. 

5. In naming a subordinate modifying element tell 
whether it is a word, phrase, or clause. Follow this 
order: (a) name the modified unit ; (b) name the modi- 
fying unit; (c) tell the kind of element, as, ‘‘ adverbial 
clause element.” 


A MODEL ANALYSIS 


297. Asa guide, an analysis of the following sentence 
is given below: 


I have but few books here, and those I have read over and over 
till sick of them. 


This is a compound, declarative sentence. I have 
but few books here is the first member; those (books) I 
have read over and over till (I am) sick of them is the 
second member. 

I is the simple unmodified subject of the first member ; 
have but few books here is the complete predicate; have 
is the simple predicate, taking as object books, an 
objective word element, and is modified by here, an ad- 
verbial word element; books is modified by few, an ad- 
jective word element, which in turn is modified by but, 
an adverbial word element. 

And is a connecting word element, joining together 
the two members. [I is the simple, unmodified subject 
of the second member; have read those books over and 
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over till I am sick of them is the complete predicate ; 
have read is the simple predicate, which takes as object 
books understood, an objective word element, and books 
is modified by those, an adjective word element. The 
simple predicate, have read, is further modified by over 
and over, a compound adverbial phrase element, and 
also by till I am sick of them, an adverbial clause ele- 
ment, of which J is the simple unmodified subject and 
am sick of them till the complete predicate; am sick is 
the simple predicate, of which am is the copula and 
sick the subjective complement; the simple predi- 
cate is modified by. till, an adverbial word element, 
and by of them, an adverbial phrase element. 


SUGGESTED WRITTEN FORMS OF ANALYSIS 


298. Instead of the old-time diagramming, some of 
which may profitably be done in the high school and 
normal school, the following devices are recommended : 


CLAUSE ANALYSIS BY BRACE DIAGRAMMING 


299. The purpose of this scheme is to present merely 
the framework of the sentence by showing only simple 
subjects, simple predicates, and connecting words. 
Outside of the brace are found only the simple subject 
and predicate of the principal proposition; inside, 
those of subordinate clauses with connecting words. 
Dashes separate the units. 


1. Simple Sentence: 
I am very envious of his success. 


I— am envious ; (no subordinate clause) 
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2. Complex Sentence: 


(a) He is not sure of himself when he sees a man who is his superior. 

He—is sure { when — he — sees { who — who — is superior 

Nots.—In the who-clause in this sentence it will be seen that 
who is both connecting word and simple subject. 


(b) Although he came late, he was asleep when the speaker began. 


although — he — came 


he — was asleep } when — speaker —_ began 


Norse.—The two subordinate clauses here both modify some part 
of the principal clause. They are, therefore, placed under the first 
brace. 


3. Compound Sentence: 


(a) I am not sure that he will support me, but I do know that he 
will do what he thinks best when the time comes. 


I — am sure { that — he — will support 
but 
I—do Boy j that—he— will do i what— he— thinks { when 
— time — comes 


. (0) For every evil there is a remedy, or there is not ; if there is one, 
I try to find it; and if there is not, I never mind it. 


ae — is { 
or 

| : 

(remedy) — is j 
| 
®) 
I — try {if— (remedy) —is 

and 


I — mind \if — (remedy) — is 
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When the simple subject or the subjective comple- 
ment is a clause, the following plan is suggested : 


(a) That the man had left was not generally known. 
(That — man — had left) was known ; 


or 
(x) — was known { That — man — has left 


(b) The decision was that he should be punished. 
decision — was (that— he— should be punished) { - 
or 


decision — was (x) ; that — he — should be punished 


ANOTHER FORM OF WRITTEN ANALYSIS 


300. The following device shows all primary ele- 
ments and their modifiers. Modifiers are treated as 
single units, however, and are not separated into their 
sub-units. For example, phrases and subordinate 
clauses are treated as single units. ba 


1. We do not like this state of affairs. 
2. Itis not always true that men are as honest as they should be. 
3. I never permitted myself to lose a word of his sermons, of 
which I heard many; and I never saw the time when I did 
_  notenjoy listening to him. 
4, Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. — Pops. 
5: Meanwhile the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 
Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of hell 
Explores his solitary flight. — Mitton. 
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301. Diagramming. — In addition to the foregoing 
kinds of written analysis the teacher may, if it seems 
best, have students do some diagramming (Gr. od, 
through + ypddev, to draw) according to any of the 
systems in use in elementary or high-school grammars. 
Here, however, the emphasis should be placed on 
grasping relationships by abstract reasoning. 


SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS, DIAGRAMMING, AND 
PARSING 

1. Good luck will help a man over the ditch, if he jumps hard. 
— SPURGEON. 

2. One cannot always be a hero, but one can always be a man. 
| — GOETHE. 

3. To read without reflection is like eating without digestion. 
’ — BURKE. 

4. God has two dwellings: one in heaven and the other in a 

meek and thankful heart. — Izaak WALTON. 

5. The great secret of success in life is for a man to be ready 

when his opportunity comes. — DIsRAELI. 
6. We ought to hear at least one little song every day, read a 
good poem, see a first-rate painting, and, if possible, Speak 
a few sensible words. — GoETHE. 
. A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words 
stir up anger. 
8. God’s livery is a plain one, but its wearers have reason to be 
content. 
9. This beautiful place is as secluded as if it were a hundred 
miles from here. 

10. We who are fortunate enough to live in this enlightened 
century can hardly realize how our ancestors suffered 
from their belief in the existence of mysterious and male- 
volent things. 

11. Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life. — Youna. 


42, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


26. 


27. 
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To see operations of the mind suddenly pulled to pieces, 
in order that he might gain the superfluous knowledge of 
what they were, and what they were called, was to him 
tiresome and frivolous. 

If a man be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, 
it shows that his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded 
itself when it gives the balm. — Bacon. 

Although we live on the outskirts of the city, we find never- 
theless that the noise of the city is beginning to invade 
our peaceful region. 

This above all: to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. — SHAKESPEARE. 

He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the loom, 
and he will find the flaw when he may have forgotten the 
cause. — BEECHER. 


. Come what may, we will stick together until the end of this 


journey. 


. All the more it seeks to hide itself, 


The bigger bulk it shows. — SHAKESPEARE. 


. Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, 


And see the braes of yarrow. — WorpsworTH. 


. The more one studies the plan of salvation, the UE it 


becomes, so that none may miss the way. 


. Say he is gentle, then what excuse can you find for his strange 


conduct in this matter. 


. Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


— PAYNE. 


. Iam content, so thou wilt have it so. — SHAKESPEARE. 
. The man would not have his son otherwise than he was, for 


he believed in his goodness. 


. But that the earl his flight had ta’en, 


The vassals there their lord had slain. — Scort. 

There scarcely occurs a word or phrase, but it is collected 
here and explained. 

Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. — GoLDsMITH. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


3l. 


32. 
_ That cost thy life, my gallant grey !— Scorr. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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To look up and not down, to look forward and not back, to 
look out and not in, and to lend a hand. — E. E. Hatz. 
There are no fragments so precious as those of time, and none 
so heedlessly lost by people who cannot make a moment, 

and yet can waste years. — JaMEs MONTGOMERY. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive. — Scort. 

None of us yet know, for none of us have yet been taught 
in early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beauti- 
ful thought, — proof against all adversity. — Joun Ruskin. 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 


Much more than vainly doth he loose from shore, 

Since he returns not such as he set forth, 

Who fishes for the truth and wanteth skill. 

— Cargy’s “ Dante’s Inferno.” 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.— TENNYSON. 
Then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 

— SHAKESPEARE. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must!” 

The youth replies, “I can!’”” — R. W. Emurson. 

If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall require 
the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be ready at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour may. 

— Danie, WEBsTER. 

And, if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole ; 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall. — Pops. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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And of you 

If any to the world indeed return, 

Clear he from wrong my memory, that lies 

Yet prostrate under envy’s cruel blow. 

— Carey’s “‘Dante’s Inferno.” 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 

All but the page prescribed, their present state: 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 

Or who could suffer being here below? — Pops. 

The Prince straightway declared that self-government on 
any but a small scale, and in any but a young and simple 
society, was ludicrous and hideous fallacy, and main- 
tained that of all the perversions which the workings of 
the human mind as applied to politics had developed, none 
was more astoundingly illogical than that which resulted 
in the conclusion that an aggregation of half a million 
human beings, crowding into the space of a few square 
miles the extremes of wealth and poverty, and all the 
possibilities of ambition and villainy and ignorance and 
vice and misery and lawlessness, could rule itself. 

— Henry FULier. 

So live that, when thy summons come to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. — W. C. BRYANT. 

On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect — in 
nothing bad, in a few points indifferent; and it may be 
truly said, that never did Nature and Fortune combine 
more perfectly to make a man great, and to place him in 
the same constellation with whatever worthies have 
merited from man an everlasting remembrance; for his 
was the singular destiny and merit of leading the armies of 
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his country successfully through an arduous war for the 
establishment of its independence, of conducting its 
councils through the birth of a government new in its 
forms and principles, until it had settled down into a quiet 
and orderly train, and of scrupulously obeying the laws 
through the whole of his career, civil and military: of 
which the history of the world furnishes no other example. 
— Tuomas Jerrerson, on “George Washington.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


302. The English language is a member of the 
Teutonic, or Germanic, branch of the great Indo- 
Kuropean, or Aryan, family of languages. The follow- 
ing outline will show the place of English among the 
languages of the world: 


1. Semitic— Hebrew, Syrian, Arabic, Phosnician 

2. Turanian— Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian 

1. Indian: Hindustan (Sanskrit) 

2. Iranian: Persian 

3. Armenian: Armenian 

4, Hellenic: Greek 

3. Indo-European 5. Balto-Slavic: Russian, Bulgarian, Polish, Bohe- 
| (Aryan) mian 

. Italic: Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Rou- 
manian 

7. Celtic: An early germ of English 

Gothic (East) 
8. Teutonic | Sean face ase Dutch 


for) 


West Germanic Old 
Low German; Saxon 
Frisian 
English 
4. Hametic— Africa (no classification). 

The distinguishing characteristic of the family to 
which the English belongs is its inflectional nature. 
In the centuries since English was first spoken or written, 
the language has undergone many changes, so that now 
it is often called an inflectionless or grammarless tongue. 
In spite of these changes, the language still shows its 
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ancestry in its word-order, its few remaining inflections, 
and its vocabulary. 


COGNATE LANGUAGES 


303. The nearest relatives of the English language 
are the other members of the Germanic group: Dutch, 
Frisian, Low German, High German, Danish, etc. 
Gothic, the earliest language of this group to become 
prominent, has long been extinct as a spoken language 
and is known only through part of the translation of 
the Bible into that language by Bishop Ulfilas in the 
fourth century, A.D. The earliest records of the other 
members of the Teutonic group date from the seventh 
to the ninth century. 


OLD ENGLISH (600-1100) 


304. According to the account of Bede, in his 
Ecclesiastical History of England, the three Germanic 
tribes, the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles, began 
settling in England in 449 a.p. The Jutes occupied 
Kent and the Isle of Wight ; the Saxons settled southern 
England west of Kent; and the Angles got possession 
of the east coast as far north as the Firth of Forth. 
It is probable that these tribes, even while they were 
on the continent, spoke dialects which were very similar. 
Some two hundred years passed after they came to 
Britain before any extensive literature was produced. 

Northumbria was the first section to develop a litera- 
ture. Christianity and culture were introduced from 
Ireland, a great seat of learning at that time. Cadmon, 
a poor monk in the monastery at Whitby, became the 
“father of English literature,” in that his famous Hymn 
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is supposed to be the earliest writing of a literary nature 
which has been preserved. Beowulf, though probably 
brought from the mainland in songs or oral traditions 
when the great migration took place, assumed its present 
form at this time. A literature rapidly sprang up, con- 
sisting chiefly of paraphrases of Biblical stories, Oriental 
legends, and stories of the saints. This literary age, 
however, was overwhelmed by the great Danish in- 
vasion in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Meanwhile Mercia, or Midland England, was becom- 
ing strong in government, but was producing no great 
literature. Wessex, the southern kingdom, became a 
center of literature and culture during the time of Alfred, 
the latter half of the ninth century, and maintained its 
supremacy in spite of the new Danish invasions, 980- 
1016. King Alfred himself translated Pope Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care into the Wessex dialect, as well as the 
Chronicle of Orosius (the leading geographical treatise 
of that age) and the Consolations of Philosophy by 
Beethius. He also supervised the translations of many 
other important books, such as Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, and also established a strong system of educa- 
tion. In this time the great Northumbrian literature 
was transcribed, that is, put into the Wessex dialect. 

Consequently, though most of the creative literature of 
Old English times was written in the Northumbrian 
dialect, it has been preserved to usin the Wessex dialect. 
After Alfred’s death there was a period of little interest 
in literature, but about 1000 a.p. there came a literary 
revival. The culture and schools of Wessex received 
their death blow at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH (1100-1500) 


305. For a long time after the Conquest English re- | 
mained largely the spoken language of the common 
people, or natives, while Norman-French was the official 
- language of courts, church, schools, etc. After the Nor- 
man barons lost their estates in Normandy, 1204, the 
various racial elements in England were gradually 
united. English again became a literary language, but 
the long period in which it had been neglected in the 
schools caused many changes. The old inflectional 
system largely disappeared, that is, nearly all of the 
elaborate endings became -e or -es. On account of the 
prominence of London, the capital, and the two great 
universities, Cambridge and Oxford, all of them located 
in Midland England, the dialect of this section became 
in this period the leading one. Wyclif’s translation 
of the Bible and the greet body of writings by Chaucer, 
Gower, and Langland unquestionably gave this language 
the necessary impetus to make it the standard language 
of all England. The prominence it then attained has 
been kept ever since and Modern or New English (1500 
to the present time) is, therefore, the lineal descendant 
of the old Mercian dialect, which in Old English times — 
was apparently insignificant as a written language. 


MODERN ENGLISH (1500 ) 


306. English since 1500 is known as Modern English. 
Though many minor changes have taken place, chiefly 
in pronunciation and vocabulary, the language remains 
practically the same. Final e’s have been dropped, 
numerous vowel sounds have changed their quality, 
and a few new usages have developed, particularly a 
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large number of verb-phrases which formerly were made 
up of a principal verb followed by a complementary 
infinitive. Though the English of London has remained 
the standard language, several dialects have been 
prominent in literature: Southern, in Barnes’s poems ; 
Midland, in George Eliot’s Middlemarch; Northern, in| 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer; and Lowland Scotch, in 
Burns’s poems. In America and the British colonies the 
London standard is followed with a few variations, 
which has given rise to the much-discussed term 
Americanism. 


THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


307. Old English was a very meager language as 
compared with Modern English, for it had only about 
30,000 words, whereas English today has more than 
400,000 and is constantly adding new words to this 
number. This increase has been due largely to borrow- 
ings from other languages, for English, unlike German, 
has never enriched its vocabulary to any great extent 
by making derivatives from elements already in the 
language. In spite of this tremendous addition to our 
vocabulary the original characteristics of English have 
been little changed, for the borrowings have been 
quickly assimilated, and it would be hard to pick out, 
even on this page, a single borrowed word which looks 
or sounds odd. 


BORROWINGS FROM LATIN 


308. Latin and its modern descendants, French 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, have contributed a 
great part of this tremendous borrowing. Various 
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authorities estimate that from 50% to 65% of our 
present. vocabulary has come from this source. | 

1. On the Continent. — Before the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes left the coast of Germany, they had come into 
contact for a long period of time with the traders and 
soldiers of the great Roman empire. Most of the words 
borrowed then are namesof household articles and vari- 
ous arts learned from the more cultured Romans, such as 
chalk, kitchen, table, street, etc. 

2. Roman Occupation in Britain. — Britain before 
the German migration had been a part of the Roman 
empire for nearly four hundred years. After the native 
Celts of Britain were absorbed by the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes, little of the Roman influence was left. The 
Latin word castra, a camp, is one of the few words bor- 
rowed by the Celts and passed on to the English. 
It appears in various place-names, such as Dou 
Worcester, Winchester, ete. 

3. Influence of Christianity. — With the coming. of 
Christianity, in 597, the first important period of borrow- 
ing from Latin headin, It is estimated that four hun- 
dred words of Latin origin had found their way into 
English before the Norman Conquest. Many of these 
are ecclesiastical terms, such as altar, monk, and disciple ; 
while there are others of Latin origin, such as camel, lion, 
palm, cedar, and phenix, which show the Oriental inne 
ence so prominent in much of the Old English literature. 

4. The Norman Conquest. — The Norman Conquest 
brought a fresh supply of words relating to the church, 
as well as governmental terms, names of foods, and titles 
of laborers and rulers. 

5. The Schoolmen. — Throughout the Middle Ages, 
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both before and after the Conquest, the Law Latin of “ 
the Schoolmen had a profound influence on English. 
Humor, sanguine, jovial, and lunatic are contributions 
made by medieval astrology and medicine; quality, 
quantity, particular, and general suggest the great theses 
of the logicians of the time. 

6. The Renaissance. — With the Revival of Learning 
came a renewed interest in the classics of Greece and 
Rome. The Latin of Cicero, Horace, and Vergil 
displaced the Low Latin of the Schoolmen. Opinion, 
faction, oration, and acceptance are typical borrowings 
at this time. 

7. Parisian Influence. — In the eighteenth century 
the French of Paris exerted a powerful influence upon 
English. Practically all words in English which retain 
the French spelling and pronunciation date from that 
time or later, for French is still contributing to our 
vocabulary. 

8. Scientific Terms. — In modern times the various 
sciences have borrowed many words from Latin and 
Greek. Every year numbers of such words are added 
and by degrees many of them lose their strict usage as 
words of science and become a part of our regular 
vocabulary. The English language is indebted, also, 
to the Spanish and Portuguese, especially of South and 
‘Central America. These have contributed a large 
number of words both from their native stock and words 
they had previously borrowed from the Indians. 


OTHER BORROWINGS 


309. Wherever English traders or colonists have 
gone, they have found new objects and new ideas and 
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have brought back additions to their vocabulary. 
India, China, Russia, Turkey, the East Indies, Africa, 
and the South Sea Islands have yielded up their treas- — 
ures, and English has been enriched by this addition. 
The literature of the Hebrews, especially the Bible, has 
given us a few words, such as cherub, seraph, Sabbath. 
The Dutch in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were great sea-going folk ; consequently, a large part of 


our sea words came from that source. Strange to say, "— 


though German is a cognate language and has produced 
a great literature, it has influenced our language very 
little. Fewer than fifty words have come from that 
source. 


ENGLISH AS AN EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 


310. Formerly it was a fashion to speak of English 
as inferior to the classical languages, or even French. 
Some of the Middle English writers hesitated to use 
English in their more serious works, because they 
doubted its being expressive enough or sufficiently 
assured of a future prominence as a great literary 
language. Scholars believed that English suffered 
by losing its inflections and becoming ‘‘ a grammarless 
tongue.”’ In more recent years Professor Jespersen, of 
the University of Copenhagen, has advanced the theory 
that the simplification of the inflections of English has 
caused a positive gain, so that English is not a degen- 
erate but a highly-developed language. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH 


311. The borrowings of English have made it already 
akin to many other languages, and have increased its 
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use among people of other nations. Rapidly English 
is becoming a second tongue to most of the continental 
countries. The great prestige of Great Britain, of her 
colonies, and of the United States has also focused at- 
tention upon the English language, so that it has a great 
prominence in international journalism and in the 
schools of many nations. The adaptability of the 
language is at present greater than that of any other 
modern tongue. In the future, English may change its 
pronunciation, may increase its vocabulary, and may 
lose some of its words, but with the greatness of English 
literature and the ever-growing number of millions who 
speak the language, it is unlikely that it will follow the 
classic languages into oblivion. 

The past growth of English, with reference to the 
number of those who speak it as their mother tongue, as 
compared with that of other languages, and the possi- 
bilities of its future growth may be seen in the following 
outline. Figures in parenthesis are estimates of some 
authorities. The figures represent millions. 


YEAR Eneuish Garman RUSSIAN SPANISH F'Rrpnce ITaLIAN 
1500 4 (5) 10 3 8} 10 Qa 
1600 6 10 3 Fy 14 9% 
1700 — 8 10 Biz" .Sy 20 94(11) 
1800 20 (40) 30 (33) 25 (31) 26 27 (31) + 14(15) 
1900 140 75 (80)  70(85) 44(58) 45(52) 34(54) 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


PUNCTUATION 


312. The history of punctuation, like the history 
of language, has been one of unconscious growth and 
development. For this reason it is impossible to give 
the exact dates when the different marks of punctuation 
came into use. It is generally agreed, however, that 
certain marks of punctuation originated in Alexandria 
when it was the center of learning of the world. An 
open space at the left of the line of writing indicating 
the beginning of a paragraph first appeared on papyri 
at Alexandria. Signs were also used in early poetry 
to enable the reader to comprehend the hidden mean- 
ing in obsolete words and difficult passages. 

It was not until the ninth century that divisions by 
periods, colons, and semicolons took place. In the 
writings. of a little later period the comma came into 
use. It had practically the same form as at present. 
The period was much larger, and sometimes two periods 
were used to indicate a full stop (..). The colon and 
semicolon were simply periods placed at the top of the 
writing (‘). Following the colon and semicolon, came 
the question mark. Quotation marks (not “ ”’) have 
been found in very early Latin and Greek writings. 
The modern forms and uses of punctuation marks were 
introduced by Aldus Manutius (1450-1515). The 


form has changed but little since, but there has been a 
305 
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change in the use, corresponding to the development of 
the language. Modern punctuation marks are now — 
used with little variation in English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, German, and Italian. 

313. Punctuation marks are as essential to written 
or printed discourse as are pauses and intonation of the 
voice to oral speech. Among earlier writers there was 
a tendency to use punctuation marks profusely, but 
the tendency among modern writers is to use them just 
as sparingly as the grammatical structure and thought 
expressed in their writings will permit. Most of the 
marks of punctuation are merely mechanical signs — 
which mark off words in written or printed discourse 
into the groups which they grammatically and naturally 
form. The common marks of punctuation are the 
comma (,), the period (.), the semicolon (;), the colon 
(:), the apostrophe (’), quotation marks (“ ”’), the hy- 
phen (-), parentheses (()), brackets ([]), the dash 
(—), the question mark (?), and the exclamation mark 
(!). . 

THE COMMA (,) 


314. The comma is used — 

a. After an adverbial clause, except when very short, 
when it precedes the principal clause. 

When I am at home, I am happy. 

I am happy when I am at home. 


After the battle was fought, the wounded were removed from the 
field. 


b. To separate both dependent and independent 
codrdinate clauses joined by the pure conjunctions or, 
neither, nor, for, but, or and. 
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John’s brother went to town, but he stayed at home. 

The night was dark when Tom returned, and Emily had fallen 
asleep. 

The question uppermost in our minds was how long our ammuni- 
tion would hold out, and what would happen when it was gone. 

This monument stands where a great battle was fought, and a 
glorious victory was won. 


Note 1. — The comma may be omitted when the clauses are very 
short, and there can be no mistake as to the meaning of the sen- 
tence. 


Flowers bloom and birds sing. 


Note 2. — As a rule, the comma is used to separate only clauses 
joined by but, and, etc. ; but when the sentence contains subordinate 
parts separated by commas, it is sometimes necessary to place a 
comma, before the conjunction which introduces the succeeding 
verb, although the verb has no express subject within the word 
group. 

Although the fireman knew the dangers that awaited him within 

the burning building, he plunged through a window that poured 
forth volumes of black smoke, and rescued the child. 


c. To set off a word, phrase, or clause used apposi- 
tively. 
Mr. Williams, the lawyer, is a brother of Mr. Williams, the 
farmer. 
The bridge, a structure of steel, was washed away by the flood. 
That old man, the one who is wearing the black hat, is the minis- 
ter. 
d. To set: off absolute phrases. 
The hunt being over, we went home. 
I doubt whether I can go, the night being so cold. 
e. To set off substantives that are used in direct 
address. 
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Whether you go or not, John, matters little to me. 
Mary, bring me that chair. 
How did you do it, John? 


f. Toset off parenthetic expressions, whether words, 
phrases, or clauses. 


The truth, however, was not revealed. 

The whole affair, to tell the truth, was a disgrace. 

Mr. Jones, it will be remembered, had contracted a cold before we 
returned to camp. 


g. Usually, to follow introductory participial or in- 
finitive phrases. 


In order to do good, one must.be good. ° 
Walking to the edge of the wharf, he jumped into the water. 


h. To set off a short direct quotation. 


The child cried, “I want to go home.” 
“The drunkard,” said the minister, ‘‘is an enemy to society.” 


2. To separate words or phrases arranged in Pay 
or in series. : 


Henry and Mary, William and Gertrude, and James and Lucy 
went to the party. 

We shall always stand together, whether the Fates sentence us 
to die or live,-or to mourn or to rejoice. 

Edward, Ruth, Carl, and I will go to town tonight. 

‘Over the fence, through fields, along cliffs, and by the river, ran 
the dogs in their wild chase after the fox. 


j. To mark off non-restrictive phrases or clauses. 


The horse, running wildly, dashed through the crowd. 
The doctor, who was a good old man, passed away quietly. 


Note. — Restrictive phrases or clauses should not be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by any mark of punctuation, See sec- 
tions 217 and 249. 
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k. To set off explanatory geographical names show- 
ing location, year dates, or month dates defining a 
week date placed immediately before. 

I live in Monroe, Kentucky. 

A severe storm swept over the country on March 5, 1923. 

Columbus discovered America on Friday, October 12, 1492. 

l. To separate any sentence-elements that might 
lead to confusion of thought, were there no comma. 

That man is an intellectual creature, cannot be denied. 


Outside, the wind moaned and wailed. 
Ever since, he has been of little use. 


Norts. — The whole meaning of a sentence may sometimes be 
entirely changed through the use of commas. For example: 


The man said John was not at home last night. 
“The man,” said John, ‘ was not at home last night.” 


THE PERIOD (.) 
315. Use a period — 


a. After an imperative or declarative sentence. 

I shall go home tomorrow. 

Please return my book. 

b. In the abbreviation of proper names and of foreign 
phrases, and after initials or abbreviations of titles. 

Mr. J. L. Harris. 

Viz., i.e., e.g., pp., ete. 

Richard H. Jones. 

John H. Blackburn, M.D. 

c. To separate the figures indicating hours from the 
figures indicating minutes, and a whole number from a 
decimal fraction. 


The train leaves at 2.30 P.M. 
The number is 245.36. 
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d. Before the parenthesis when the whole sentence 
is inclosed in parentheses, but following the parenthesis 
when only a part of the sentence is inclosed. 

(This matter was laid before the whole body.) 

He did not return (a thing which surprised us greatly). 

Do not use the period — 

a. After figures numbering verses, or other sub- 
divisions as-in the Bible, hymn books, etc. 

30 I know his wrath, saith the Lord, but it shall not be so; 

his lies shall not so effect it. ; 
0b. After headings, signature at the close of a letter, 
or after names arranged in columns, as index matter. 


THE LAST LEAF 


Very truly yours, 
Henry WILSON 
Mary Dawes 
THomMsas OWEN 
Lucy Mrapows 
ALLEN CARTWRIGHT 


THE SEMICOLON (;) 


316. The semicolon is used — 

a. To separate codrdinate clauses, dependent or 
independent, when they are not joined by a pure con- 
junction. 

I know that the boy will do his duty; that he will be safe; and 

that he will return home. 

The night was dark ; it was raining; and we were far from home. 


Nore.— Do not use the semicolon in accordance with the above 
rule, unless the unity of thought can be felt throughout the whole 
expression. If the thoughts are not closely related, write them 
into different sentences, and use the period. | 
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b. Between the members of a compound sentence, 
when the members are long and contain commas within 
them. 


Standing on the threshold of the precipice, Louis looked down 
upon the muddy, whirling waters of the Colorado River; but 
his mind wandered far away to his eastern home, where he had 
spent his childhood days. 


c. To denote longer pauses than are possible with 
the comma. 

The wind ceased; then the rain poured. 

d. Before however, so, therefore, then, hence, accord- 


ingly, moreover, still, otherwise, nevertheless, besides, thus, 
and also, when they stand between independent clauses. 


My brother was sick; so I staid at home. 
I would not go; however you may do as you please. 


Notes. — Never use a comma, for the semicolon in the above 
cases. 


THE COLON (:) 


317. Use the colon — 
a. After the salutation in a business letter. 


Gentlemen : 

My dear Sir: 

b. To introduce an enumeration or extended quota- 
tion. 

As follows: three boys, two girls, etc. 

Patrick Henry spoke: (An extended quotation follows.) 

c. To separate the members of a compound sentence, 
when the members themselves are long and contain 
commas and semicolons. 
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I have neither the desire of the politician, which is to hold office ; 
nor the desire of the soldier, which is to become famous through 
bravery on the battlefield: but my desire is to so live that I 
may gain friends; that I may serve humanity; that, when I © 
am. laid to rest, my works may testify that I have lived my 
life well. 


THE APOSTROPHE (’) 
318. The apostrophe is used — 
a. To denote the possessive case of nouns. 


Henry’s hat is lost. 
The merchant sells boys’ hats. 
This is a book of Mary’s. 


Nors. — Never use the ’s with pronouns. Pronouns show by 
their form whether they are in the possessive case. 

b. To indicate the omission of letters. 

Tl (I will) go. 

He doesn’t (does not) like the story. 

“Tis (it is) only a fable, I know.” 

c. To denote the plural of letters, figures, and signs. 


Your p’s are too small, but your r’s are rather large. 
The dominant figures in the column were 8’s and 9’s. 
Many $’s and %’s were found on the page. 


QUOTATION MARKS (‘”) 
319. Use quotation marks — 
a. To inclose direct. quotations, but not indirect. 


John asked, “ Where will you spend your vacation?” 
“T do not know, ”’ answered Chester. 


Nors. — A quotation within a quotation is inclosed by single 
marks. 


The speaker continued: “I have heard the captain say, ‘For- 
ward, march,’ many a time. Now that voice is silent, for he 
sleeps beneath the poppies.” 
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6. Before or after other marks of punctuation as the 
sense of the sentence demands. 


“What!” said the man, “Can this be so?” 
Where did we hear, ‘‘ Knowledge is power’’? 


. At the beginning of each paragraph of a quota- 
Fibs consisting of more than one paragraph, and at the 
end of the entire quotation only. 


Nore 1. — When a dash is used to mark broken or interrupted 
speech, the quote may be close after the dash, as — ” 


Nore 2. — When words are purposely omitted in a quotation, 


this omission should be marked by the use of three periods 
about two spaces apart, as . 


d. Sparingly to indicate apology for nicknames or 
slang. 

““One-eyed Ike” robbed a train last night. 

The soldier received a severe ‘“bawling-out.”’ 

Note. — Quotation marks are frequently misused to inclose 
proper names; titles of books, periodicals, and titles at the head of 
a composition; also proverbial expressions which do not gram- 
matically or logically constitute sentences, and words coined. All 
such uses should be avoided. 


THE HYPHEN (-) 


320. The hyphen is used — 
a. Between parts that make up a compound word. 


Mr. L. C. Curry is a high-school graduate. 
Captain King is George’s great-uncle. 


Nore. — At present there is a great tendency to combine words 
indicating one expression, especially in the case of adjective modi- 
fiers, by placing a hyphen between the words. In many instances 
even the hyphen has disappeared, and the group is considered as a 
single word. Some such combinations are as follows: 
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Noun plus an adjective; as, water-tight, sky-blue. 
Adjective plus a noun; as, silver-toned, blue-eyed. 
Adverb plus a participle; as, well-doing, far-reaching. 
Two nouns; as, bank-robber, poland-china. 


b. To divide a word at the end of a line. 


The development and improvement of radio has furnished to the 
electrical experts of the country a new field for study and in- 
vention. 


Nore. — Never use the hyphen at the beginning of a line. 


c. Sometimes as a leader line to connect figures in 
different columns. 


45 ---- 178 
1342 ---- 39 
1 ---- 154 


PARENTHESES (()) 


321. Parentheses are used — 

a. To inclose expressions which are obviously paren- 
thetical, and are not essential to a clear understanding 
of the meaning of the sentence. ° 

The minister prayed (as he had often done before) a long prayer. 


America’s war debt (see the World Almanac for 1923) amounts 
to over twenty-two billion dollars. 


b. Sometimes to inclose specification of dates. 


On the following year (1917) the United States declared war on 
the German Nation. 


Notre. — Do not use parentheses to emphasize an expression. 
This is the work of italics. . Never use parentheses to inclose the 
title of a book or the name of a magazine or newspaper. Paren- 
theses do not affect the regular punctuation of a sentence. 
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BRACKETS ([}) 


322. Brackets are used — 
a. In the correction of faults in written Bier Rote 
I have herd [heard] that the house was holy [wholly] deserted. 


b. To inclose words inserted by the author while 

quoting some one else. 

“We are met on a great battle-field of that war [Gettysburg]. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for those [soldiers] who gave their lives that that 
nation might live.” 


THE DASH (—) 


323. Use the dash — 

a. To indicate an abrupt change in statement. 

It was an interesting scene — but you are tired. 

“Bolshevism is the only hope —”’ a government agent seized 
him by the collar. 

b. Sometimes to show an anticlimax. 

The murderer will shoot down a man in cold blood, and call it a 
— good deed. 

c. Sometimes to connect a side-heading with the 

words of the paragraph. 


A Nose Sentiment. — With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, — Lin- 
COLN. 


d. After the word that precedes the division of a 
sentence, when a part of the sentence is set apart on the 
page. 

Nors. — The dash is sometimes substituted for almost all the 
other punctuation marks, but this should be avoided as far as 
possible. 
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THE QUESTION MARK (?) 


324. Use the question mark — 

a. After every direct question when an answer is 
expected, however short the question may be, but 
never after an indirect question. 

Did he break his arm? or did he merely bruise it? 


What is the capital of Russia? 
The lawyer asked the man what he had to say. 


b. In parentheses after doubtful statements. 
The last great battle of the World War was fought on November 


9, 1918. (?) 
Ferns belong to the thallophytes. (?) 


THE EXCLAMATION MARK (!) 


325. The exclamation mark is used — 

a. After an exclamatory sentence, or a virtual sen- 
tence indicating strong emotion. 

Would that I could see you once again! 

What a noble work! 

b. After an interjection or a phrase indicating strong 
emotion. 

Good! My boy arrived safe. 


Fire! Fire! The cry grew louder and louder. 
To arms! Toarms! The bugle sounds! 


{ 


APPENDIX A 
TEST QUESTIONS AND TOPICS 


For the convenience of the teacher there are found 
below a number of questions and topics which may be 
used on examinations or assigned to individuals for 
research work and discussions before the class. In- 
formation on most of these subjects will be found, to 
some extent at least, in this book, but for fuller dis- 
cussions the student is referred to the various books of 
reference found in Appendix D of this book. 


1. What pronouns were originally used in our language where 
relatives are now employed? 

2. What was the original meaning of the term case? Explain 
its present signification. Discuss the lost cases and tell how their 
offices are now cared for. 

3. Discuss the plural forms: children, banditti, chiefs, goods, nobles, 
cherubim, kine. 

4. Mention and discuss a dozen irregular plurals other than the 
above, and show that they were regular forms in Old English. 

5. Discuss fully the history of the possessive case. Give the two 
theories as to the origin of the ’s. 

6. Explain the use of -s added to form plural nouns. Is this 
- ending any more regular than —-en? Why do some nouns end with | 
-es instead of —s? 

7. Explain fully the different periods in which Latin words came 
into the English. What per cent of our words are Latin in origin? 

8. Make a paradigm of the subjunctive forms of Old English 
and show by a comparison with the present-day forms what changes 


have taken place. 
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9. Explain fully the various sources from which adverbs have 
been drawn. 

10. Compare the declensions of the two classes of Old English 
nouns with the noun of today. Show the losses and how they are 
cared for in Modern English. 

11. Give the old forms of the feminine gender of nouns and 
show what traces of them remain. 

12. Explain the process by which have became an auxiliary. 
What other verb was also used-once as an auxiliary with the perfect 
tenses? Explain the difference between the uses of these two old 
auxiliaries. 

13. Make-an outline showing the relationship of English to 
other branches of the Indo-European family. What other families 
may be grouped with the Indo-European? 

14. At how many periods have French words come into English? 
Give examples of Latin words that have come to us through the 
French. 

15. Define grammatical and natural gender. Which obtains 
in English today? in German? in French? Which was used 
in Latin? in Old English? : 

16. Define the terms root, hybrid, obsolescent, stem, and archaic, 
as used in language discussions. 

17. Tell all you ean about the history of our alphabet. Did 
the Old English have any characters not now in use? 

18. Explain the italicized words in — 


a. There were a few. 

b. Many a person came. 

c. The more he studied, the more he learned. 
- d. An historical work; a history. 


19. Discuss the various kinds of prepositions as indicated by 
the source from which they came. Give many illustrations. 

20. How many genders do nouns really have? Explain your 
answer fully. Do grammars agree here? 

21. Discuss in detail Grimm’s Law and its bearing on our 
knowledge of the relationships of languages. 
_ 22.. How many ae sounds are there in English? in Fienelt? 


Slt 
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in German? in Spanish? in Latin? Of these languages which is 
the easiest for a foreigner to learn and why? 

23. To what languages of Europe is our language most eee 
akin? Explain fully the relationship in each case. 

24. Explain carefully the terms: Anglo-Saxon, Old English, 
Middle English, and Modern English. Do all authorities use the 
first two alike? 

25. Mention at least a dozen words that have come into English 
within the past fifteen or twenty years and give the source of each. 

26. Discuss fully the history of the italicized words in the 
following: two-foot plank, somebody else’s, twins, John his book, 
goods, molasses, than whom, book of yours, for conscience sake. 

27. What English adjectives always follow the nouns they 
modify? Can you explain the reason for this? Discuss the 
position of adjectives in Latin, in modern French, and in Old 
English with reference to the nouns they qualify. 

28. Discuss fully the influences that brought about the loss of 
inflections in our language. 

29. Fill out the following in the form of an algebraic equation. 
Put the language elements in chronological order. 


English Language = + + + , ete. 


30. In a short passage of from fifty to seventy-five words under- 
line with red ink all words of Latin origin and with black ink all 
Anglo-Saxon words. 

31. Discuss the history of the following words: oxen, indices, 
songster, phenomenon, swine, riches, the, that, which, means, circus, 
uttermost. 

32. In how many ways may the sound of sh be Bake le iE in 
English? In how many ways may -ough be pronounced? Illustrate. 

33. Give the history of the following auxiliary verbs: will, 
may, must, could, should. Is ought an auxiliary? 

34. Explain the origin of its. How old is it? avian ma 
in “If the salt has lost his savour.” 

35. Give fully the history of the second person personal pro- 
noun both singular and plural. About when did yow supplant 
thou and ye? . 


~ *- 
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36. Name the four regions where dialects of the ancient seg 
are still spoken. Why have these survived? 

37. Explain the history and present use of my and mine, your 
and yours, her and hers. 

88. Give two possible ways of spelling the following words and 
explain why this is the case: draft, bur, chimera, goodby, meter, 
valor, omelette. 

39. Show the fallacies in the discussions of retained object 
and adverbial objective in modern grammars. 

40. Discuss the history of the teaching of’ English grammar in 
this country. Cf. Barbour, The Teaching of English Grammar, or 
Leonard, Grammar and Its Reasons, Chapters 1-3. 

41. Is the whole function of English grammar to teach one to 
speak and write the English language correctly? Explain fully. 

42. Trace the various steps in the development of the language 
of a child. 

43. Discuss and give illustrations of words that may be used 
as several parts of speech. Is this possibility true only of English? 

44, Give the syntax of the italicized words in — 


And all the air a solemn sézllness holds. 


Why is it difficult to make positive decisions? 

45. Show wherein the properties person, number, and case have 
different significations from those of earlier days. 

46. Trace the history of comparison of adjectives. Find in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere examples of double comparatives and 
double superlatives. 

47. Show that there is little positive need for a passive voice. 
Show the steps by which the Old English developed one. 

48. What has become of the Potential Mood? Show that it 
was an unnecessary and illogical category. 

49. Show how Latin saacss the ideas of the various English 
auxiliaries, 

50. There are really only two inflectional tenses in English. 
Explain. 

51. Some languages have had as many as twenty tenses. Can 
you explain how this would be possible? Illustrate four kinds 
of present time and three kinds of past. 
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52. Trace the history of the so-called Possessive Pronouns hers, 
yours, ours, theirs, etc. What forms did they take in the Southern 
dialect? Rorcant for hisself, ourn, hit and similar pronouns heard 
today in provincial dialects. 

53. Show quite definitely how one may distinguish the relative 
what from the interrogative what. 

54. Trace the history of the verb do, and illustrate the four 
ways in which it is used today. 

55. Show how much of the verb consists of verb phrases and 
how these phrases are formed. 

56. Explain the italicized words in — 


The work is over. 

The fall days are come. 
The house is building. 

. He is to be here tomorrow. 


ae os 


57. Discuss fully and illustrate the four kinds of participles that 
have ceased to be participles. Trace the ing form from its 
origin. 

58. Discuss the two original types of infinitives and show where 
they merged. Show how these facts explain the absence of ‘‘to” 
with so many infinitives. 

59. Give the syntax of italicized words in — 


. I know what to do. 

Do what I tell you. 

It is wrong for him to go. 

. The then king was a tyrant. 
. He has just come from there. 


gaa oes 


60. Indicate by illustration at least ten meanings of of, six of 
for, and six of with. 

61. Name, with subdivisions, the five parts of speech that may 
perform a connecting office in a sentence. Illustrate each. 

62. Discuss English word-order as compared with that of Latin 
or any highly-inflected language. Cf. Smith, English Syntaz, 
Chapter ITI. 
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63. Give the syntax of the italicized words in — 


a. Make me a cake. 

b. It repented the Lord that he made man. 
c. Methinks I will leave. 

d. I had as lef not go. 


64. Discuss the history of the so-called ‘‘half-conjunctions” 
nevertheless, hence, therefore, still, etc. 

65. Many independent constructions are caused by shortening 
processes. Can you show this to be true by a number of illustra- 
tions? 

66. Name and illustrate the six or seven different uses of ié. 
Give its source in Old English. 

67. Some grammars do not allow the infinitive clause as a 
classification. Discuss the matter after reviewing at least six 
standard grammars on the subject. 

68. Discuss certain tendencies among modern grammarians 
which, for example, make it possible to call as and but relative 
pronouns. 

69. May for be a subordinate conjunction? Explain. 

' . 70. Trace the history of the parts of speech. Have gramma- 
rians always agreed on the eight as now accepted? ‘ 

71. Show that the future perfect is a luxury tense and that 
most people rarely use it. 

72. Many nouns were originally adjectives. Illustrate and 
show how the change came about. 

73. Discuss the historical development of both classes of articles. 

74, Show how the term “finite” as applied to verb forms has 
necessarily changed its meaning since Old English days. 


APPENDIX B 


In parsing, analyzing, and diagramming — in a word, 
in interpretation work — it is sometimes difficult to 
reach satisfactory conclusions in working with isolated 
sentences. For this reason, and because grammars in 
general have too little illustrative and supplementary 
material, the following running passages are given a 
place in this book. Care has been exercised to choose 
selections from different periods and of different types 
of subject matter. 


I 


I recall nothing in history so sublime as the spectacle of that 
brave spirit, broken in fortune and in health, with the dread hand 
of the dark angel clutched about his throat, struggling with every 
breath to hold the clumsy, unfamiliar weapon with which he sought 
to wrest from the jaws of death something for the support of wife 
and children when he was gone! If he had done nothing else, 
that would have made his exit from the world anepic! Gentlemen, 
soldiers, comrades, the silken folds that twine about us here, for all 
their soft and careless grace, are yet as strong as hooks of steel! 
They hold together a united people and a great nation ; for realizing 
the truth at last — with no wounds to be healed and no stings of 
defeat, to remember — the South says to the North, as simply and 
as truly as was said three thousand years ago in the far-away 
meadow upon the shores of the mystic sea: “Whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” 

— Henry Watterson, from a speech on U. S. Grant. 
323 
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II 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear; 
He gained from Heav’n (’twas all he wished) a friend. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
— Tuomas Gray, from “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.”” 


III 


The uncounted multitude before me and around me proves the 
feeling which the occasion has excited. These thousands of human 
faces, glowing with sympathy and joy, and from the impulses of a 
common gratitude turned reverently to heaven in this spacious 
temple of the firmament, proclaim that the day, the place, and the 
purpose of our assembling have made a deep impression on our 
hearts. If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit to affect 
the mind of man, we need not strive to repress the emotions which 
agitate us here. We are among the sepulchers of our fathers. We 
are on ground distinguished by their valor, their constancy, and the 
shedding of their blood. We are here, not to fix an uncertain date 
in our annals, nor to draw into notice an obscure and unknown spot. 
If our humble purpose had never been conceived, if we ourselves 
had never been born, the 17th of June, 1775, would have been a day 
on which all subsequent history would have poured its light, and the 
eminence where we stand a point of attraction to the eyes of suc- 
cessive generations. But we are Americans. 

— Daniet Wesster, from ‘Bunker Hill Oration.” 
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Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in their nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the play-time of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
— Exizazeru Barrerr Brown1na, from “The Cry of the Children.” 


ki 


In looking at our nature, we discover, among its admirable en- 
dowments, the sense or perception of beauty. We see the germ of 
this in every human being, and there is no power which admits 
greater cultivation, and why should it not be cherished in all? It 
deserves remark that the provision for this principle is infinite in 
_ the universe. There is but a very minute portion of the creation 

which we can turn into food and clothes, or gratification for the 
body; but the whole creation may be used to minister to the 
sense of beauty. Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds 
in the numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches 
_of the trees and the green blades of grass. It haunts the depths of 
the sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the precious 
stone. And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting 
sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its temple; and 
those men who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes without feeling 


themselves encompassed with it on every side. 
— Wii Extery Cuannina, from “Self-Culture.” 
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VI 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a dark nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the redbird come, his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 


Rhodora, if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that, if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being; 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose, 

I never thought to ask; I never knew; 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same power that brought me there brought you! 
—Rawtrx Watpo Emerson, “The Rhodora.” 


VII 


Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flowery food, . 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 
O, blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by heaven; 
Who sees that with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


— Pops, from “Essay on Man.” 
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VIII 


I don’t know who makes New England weather, but I think it 
must be raw apprentices in the weather clerk’s factory, who experi- 
ment and learn how in New England, for board and clothes, and 
then are promoted to make weather for countries that require a 
good article and will take their custom elsewhere if they don’t 
get it. 

There is a sumptuous variety about the New England weather 
that compels the stranger’s admiration— and regret. The weather 
is always doing something there, always getting up new designs and 
trying them on the people to see how they will go. But it gets 
through more business in the spring than in any other weather. 
In the spring I have counted one hundred and thirty-six different 
kinds of weather inside of four and twenty hours. 

It was I that made the fame and fortune of the man who had 
that marvelous collection of weather on exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial that so astounded the foreigners. He was going to travel 
all over the world, and get specimens from all climes. I said,“ Don’t 
you do it; you come to New England on a favorable spring day.” 
I told him what we could do in the way of style, variety, and 
quantity. — Marx Twain, from “New England Weather.” 


IX 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old; 
His withered cheek and tresses gray 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he, 
Who sung of border chivalry ; 

For well-a-day! their date was fled, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfry borne 
He caroled, light as lark at morn ; 
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No longer courted and caressed, 
High placed in halls, a welcome guest, 
He poured to lord and lady gay 
The unpremeditated lay. 
— Scorr, from “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


x 


If we contemplate the subject with the eyes of a statesman, what 
resources are there, in the whole domain of nature, at all com- 
parable to that vast influx of power which comes into the world 
with every incoming generation of children? Each embryo life 
is more wonderful than the globe it is sent to inhabit, and more 
glorious than the sun upon which it first opens its eyes. Each one 
of these millions, with a fitting education, is capable of adding some- 
thing to the sum of human happiness and of subtracting something 
from the sum of human misery; and many great souls amongst 
them there are who may become instruments for turning the course 
of nations, as the rivers of water are turned. 

— Horace Mann, from “ Advantages of Education.” 


XI 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
F’en children followed with endearing wile, 
And _ plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven: 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round. its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

— Otiver Goxpsmitu, from “The Deserted Village.” 
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XII 


Let no man think that this natural history is a pursuit fitted for 
only effeminate or pedantic men. I should say, rather, that the 
qualifications required for a perfect naturalist are as many and as 
lofty as were required by old chivalrous writers for the perfect 
knight-errant of the Middle Ages; for (to sketch an ideal, of which 
IT am happy to say our race now affords many a fair realization) our 
perfect naturalist should be strong in body, able to haul a dredge, 
climb a rock, turn a boulder, walk all day, uncertain where he shall 
eat or rest; ready to face sun and rain, wind and frost, and to eat 
or drink thankfully anything, however coarse or meager ; he should 
know how to swim for his life, to pull an oar, sail a boat, and ride 
the first horse which comes to hand; and, finally, he should be a 
thoroughly good shot and a skillful fisherman, and, if he go far 
abroad, be able on occasion to fight for his life. 

— Cuaries Kinesuey, “The Ideal Naturalist.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
TEACHERS 


The sentence is the unit of expressing thought in 
language; therefore, language work must begin by 
teaching children to recognize the sentence as a whole 
before attempting to teach them its component parts. 
When this is not done thoroughly, an almost irreparable 
harm results, for their composition work will invariably 
show frequent occurrences of the so-called ‘ comma 
fault ’”’ — two sentences separated only by a comma. 
After the child recognizes the sentence, the teacher may 
proceed by degrees to teach the parts of speech, 
phrases, and clauses. The order in which this should 
be done is outlined at the close of this chapter. | 

Pupils experience little difficulty in learning the 
definitions of the different parts of speech; the real 
difficulty lies in recognizing the parts of speech of words 
in the sentence. Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the fact that the part of speech of a word is deter- 
mined by its use in the sentence. Jron is not a noun 
unless it is used as a name-word in the sentence. It 
is misleading and confusing to ask a pupil the part of 
speech of iron unless he is given a sentence in which the 
word isused. Note the varied uses of ron in the follow- 
ing sentences : 

330 
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Iron the clothes at once, if possible. 
The boy rolled an iron hoop. 
The hoop is made of tron. 


Similar exercises may be given by the teacher with 
such words as black, name, book, tree, round, etc. The 
different functions of the same words in sentences should 
be emphasized through drill before these words are 
identified as certain parts of speech. The following 
exercises have been successfully used as means for rec- 
ognizing the different parts of speech. These devices 
are mechanical and should be discarded as soon as the 
pupil begins to get the part-of-speech “ feel.” It is 
surprising how soon he will be able to abandon these 
props — just as the baby abandons his “‘ walker.’ 


THe Noun 


The following ‘ sign posts’ may be used to aid in 
pointing out or recognizing nouns: 

1. Have the pupil underscore all thea’s, an’s, the’s, 
this’s, that’s, my’s and it’s in a selection from his 
reader. The first important word following these words 
will be a noun. 

2. Write on the board eight or ten of the most 
commonly-used prepositions, such as in, by, to, with, at, 
for; the first important word following these in reading 
matter anywhere will usually be a noun. 

3. Direct the pupil in selecting the subjects of the 
sentences. Most of these subjects will be nouns. 

4, Have the pupils underscore all words ending in 
tion, ity, ness, th. Most of these will be abstract nouns 
_— the most difficult noun to detect. 
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5. With all nouns ask such questions as ‘‘ Can you 
see the object named?” or “Of what is that word the 
name?”’ . . 

6. Let the pupil tell how the word is used in the 
sentence. 

7. Have the pupil use the word as the subject of a 
sentence ; or as the object of a preposition. 


THEr PRONOUN 


1. Develop the pronoun idea by drilling on such 
sentences as “ John lost John’s hat, but John’s sister 
found John’s hat for John.’”’ Show how this sentence 
may be simplified and made more pleasing to the ear 
by substituting his, it, and him respectively for John’s, 
John’s hat, and John. Have the pupil write his name, 
and then all the possible substitutes for it. Have him 
also write a friend’s name and all the substitutes for 
that. Various exercises like this will fix in mind the 
most common pronouns. 

2. Have the pupil underscore all the pronouns found 
in a selection from his reader, and name the noun for 
which the pronoun is substituted in each case. Prob- 
ably at first it would be unwise to stress other than the 
personal pronoun. 

3. Have the pupil list all words that stand for the 
speaker, the person spoken to, and the person spoken 
of. By making such a list the pupils gradually learn 
not only the pronouns and their uses but their classifi- 
cations as well. 

4. Have pupils answer the questions: ‘ For what 
does that word stand? ” or ‘‘ What may be substituted 
Lorue 
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THE ADJECTIVE 


1. Let the children list as many words as possible 
describing a certain object. 

2. If the adjective follows the noun, try placing it 
before the noun, as a test. 

3. Direct the pupil to underscore all the nouns in a 
given selection. The adjectives may be identified by 
applying these three questions to the nouns: How many 
(the noun)? Which one or ones (the noun)? What 
kind of (the noun)? This exercise may be supple- 
mented by simple illustrative sentences prepared by the 
teacher. For example, in the sentence, ‘‘ These three 
race horses are beautiful,” the above tests will easily 
identify the adjectives. Stress the fact that adjectives 
do not always precede the noun. Do not be afraid of 
over drilling. Remember the old woman’s recipe for 
sweetening rhubard pie: ‘‘ Put in as much sugar as 
you think the pie will stand; then put in another 
spoonful.’”’ Drill until you think the pupils have all 
they can stand; then drill a little more. 


THE VERB 


1. The verb idea should be developed from the simple 
predicate. Most of the verbs found in the child’s read- 
ing at this early age will indicate action. Direct him 
in underscoring the action words and, in addition, the 
forms of be, am, ts, are, was, were, and have, has, and had. 
Through wise direction on the part of the teacher other 
non-action verbs will be identified. Definition is of 
little value in the recognition of the verb as with other 
parts of speech. Such terms as being, condition, state, 
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which are found in the definition of verb, are almost as 
meaningless to the adult as to the child. Certainly 
these terms will not assist the child in recognizing the 
verb in the sentence. 

2. Let the pupils learn to test for a verb by finding 
the word which says something. - Usually it is the easiest 
part of the sentence to locate, and the children can pro- 
gress from it to other parts of the sentence. 

3. Have the pupils name the complete predicate in 
each sentence of a short passage and then underscore the 
main word in this predicate. 

4. Ask the pupils to make the past tense of the word 
under discussion, by adding “ ed.” 


TuHEeE ADVERB 


1. The adverb is best developed in relation to the 
verb and adjective. All the verbs in a given selection 
should be underscored by the pupil. Words that 
answer the question when, where, and how, are then 
named as adverbs, because they are added to the verbs. 
Show that most adverbs that answer the question how . 
are formed by adding ly to adjectives. Familiarize the 
pupil with a goodly list of these ly adverbs. Show 
him the ridiculousness of calling such words as Italy and 
Sicily adverbs. The adjectives in a selection may also 
be underscored, and such words as qualify pen may be 
shown to be sar abe 

2. Have the pupil fill in a skeleton sentence with as 
many words describing the verb as possible. For 
example, ‘‘ He works quickly, fast, early, ete.” 

3. The adjectives and adverbs of manner should be 
underscored, and then words that intensify or tell to 
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what degree as applied to these adjectives and adverbs 
should be named as adverbs also. An excellent drill 
in vocabulary building and in recognizing the intensive 
adverbs is an exercise like the following : 
very 
rather 
exceedingly 
sO 
The girl is { somewhat $ kind. 
extremely 
most 
really 
| too 


Lead the pupils to supply the intensive adverbs before 
kind. It is surprising how soon they will grow dissatis- 
fied with the overworking of very and the peur ad- 
jective form real. 


THE PREPOSITION 


1. Test for the preposition by asking for the object, 
or word following it, and show that the preposition 
_ ties this word to some other word in the sentence. 
Show that the two words connected are disassociated 
ideas, not like expressions. 

2. A list of fifteen or twenty words commonly used 
as prepositions may be written on the board. The 
phrase idea should then be developed by the teacher’s 
showing that these words are forerunners or “sign 


_ posts” of the phrase. Make clear that a preposition 


is meaningless unless used as an introductory word to a 
phrase. Develop the oneness of the phrase idea — 
that a phrase is merely an expanded word: 
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soon = in the morning, in an hour, ete. 
now = at this time 

pleasantly = in a pleasant manner 

red = of a red color 

angry = in a bad humor 

how = in what way 


THE CONJUNCTION 


At first it would be unwise to fix in the minds of the 
pupil other conjunctions than and, but, and or. Through 
drill lead them to see that these words connect or couple 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, phrases, 
clauses, and sentences. The subordinate conjunctions 
and their function should not be taken up until a much 
later date. 


Tue INTERJECTION 


A few of the more common interjections, such as oh, 
alas, pshaw, etc., to indicate surprise or strong emotion 
should be pointed out to the pupils. The teacher 
should make it clear that these words have no distinct 
grammatical function in the sentence. | 


DIAGRAMMING 


In most schools perhaps too much time is spent in 
diagramming sentences. Happily, however, a better 
balance between this and other phases of the work in 
grammar is being maintained now than formerly. It 
is not possible to make an exact statement as to the 
amount of this that may profitably be done, for the 
teacher will have to make the prescription fit the patient 
in different classes. Some children will need much of 
it; others may soon put it aside. It should be dis- 
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carded as soon as the constructive imagination of the 
children can grasp abstract relationships without the 
aid of the diagram. Some children think almost — 
entirely by images—thing-thinkers; others may cast 
the image aside and get the thought directly by 
abstract reasoning — idea-thinkers. The former class 
needs the diagram constantly; the latter may discard 
it early in the course. The teacher should, therefore, 
study the thought habits and abilities of her pupils and 
should suit the character of the work to the actual needs 
of her pupils. 


PARSING 


Parsing is a necessary evil — evil if done too much, 
as has been the case too often in the past — and a dan- 
_gerous instrument in the hands of a poor teacher. Used 
with moderation, it is an effective device, for it develops 
logical thinking and accuracy of speech. If language 
facts are taught inductively and understandingly, there 
is little need of parsing except as a kind of closing test 
of accuracy in acquisition. Let the teacher have her 
class parse one fourth, perhaps, of the words of a given 
class in the illustrative sentences placed at the close 
of a chapter in the grammar or text. It is well, then, 
to choose words at random in these sentences, as well as 
from the preface, introduction, or other places in the 
- book, and to ask questions about various peculiarities, 
irregularities, or interesting points in the use of such 
words. This will avoid the monotony of much parsing 
and will not develop in the pupils the common distaste 
for the subject engendered too often by too much of 


this kind of work. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SPEECH . 


The task of developing habits of correct speech in the 
child, who has already acquired many undesirable ones, 
and who has incorrect and.inelegant speech on every 
hand to lead him astray, is a most difficult one. Only 
constant effort on every occasion during his school life 
will bring even a measure of success. The child should 
be given to understand at once that there is aright and a 
wrong in usage, and that unceasing war will be made 
on the wrong. Of course, this will be done in a kind 
and sympathetic manner, especially in the lower grades. 
All errors of a flagrant character — and by degrees others 
of less offense — should always be corrected at the tume 
the error is made. Every recitation during the day 
should be characterized by the same watchfulness on 
the part of the teacher that she gives to the exercises 
of the regular language period. 

It is a patent fact that children learn to hee the 
mother tongue by imitation, and for this reason they 
fall unconsciously into bad habits of speech. Most 
individuals are wholly unconscious even of the most 
flagrant errors in their speech. The school must in 
some way force children to see'‘and be conscious of their 
language sins. Today we know that in most cases it 
is a moral sin to be sick; children must be taught that 
it is just as much a sin to do violence to the purity of 
their speech. The work of correcting errors may be done 
in an interesting way by having children observe for a 
time the language of individuals or groups and make 
written or oral reports to the class or teacher. Later, 
each pupil should observe and report on his own lan- 
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guage. A language vigilance committee of three or more 
in each class, the personnel of which should change from 
time to time, may help very much to improve the 
language of the school and community. 

In a word, a language conscience must be either 
aroused or implanted in every child. He must be taught 
to recognize errors in the speech about him and to have 
a desire to rid himself of those found in his own speech. 
Bad habits are best uprooted by developing good ones 
to take their places. Much positive teaching of correct 
form must, therefore, be done. 

To this end the chief concern of the teacher in her 
language work is that children should put into actual 
use in everyday speech the language facts learned 
from day to day. Connect principle and practice 
should be the watchword. Failure to do this has been 
the great error of the past. Success here demands the 
accomplishment of three aims: (1) focalization of con- 
sciousness upon the correct usages that are to be made 
automatic; (2) attentive repetition of these correct 
forms; and (3) allowing as few exceptions as possible 
until the habit of using the correct usages has been 
established. All effort looking toward language better- 
ment must involve all of these three aims. 


Tue TEACHER’s LANGUAGE 


Since children learn to speak by imitation, it follows, 
as surely as the night the day, that no teacher whose 
language is not at all times pure, correct, and accurate 
should instruct the young. Small children especially, 
since they are at the impressionable age, idolize their 
teachers and are quite sure to adopt, both consciously 
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and unconsciously, their errors in grammar and rhetoric, 
as well as their tones and mannerisms. Too much | 
emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of a high 
standard of excellence in the language of the teacher. © 

It is indeed a difficult task to be a successful teacher 
of language in the elementary school. Not only should 
her language be of a high standard, but she should be 
thoroughly conversant with the correct ideals, purposes, 
and methods of the subject, and with child psychology 
in its relation to the development of language power. 
This standard in the preparation and development of 
the elementary and secondary school teacher must be 
reached before we can hope for definite results from her 
language work. 


ORDER BY GRADES OF PRESENTING GRAMMATICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


The following outlines present for the use of teachers 
of elementary language and grammar the principles-of 
grammar (including punctuation, capitalization, etc.) in 
the order in which they should be introduced in the 
teaching of children in the grades. These outlines 
are based largely on similar ones found in Leiper’s 
Language Work in Elementary Schools. 


Grade One 


1. Capitals: at the beginning of each sentence, the pro- 
noun J, and the first letter in each word of the 
child’s name and home address. 

2. Punctuation: period at the end of each sentence. 

3. Verb Forms: correctuse of is and are, was and were, 
and all forms that are commonly used. 


3. 


2. 
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Capitals: at the beginning of each line of poetry ; 
the word O; the first letter in the names of the 
days of the week, months, persons, and places, and 
in all common abbreviated titles, such as Mr., 
Mrs., Dr., Rev., etc. 

Punctuation: 

a. Period: after very common abbreviations, as 

Mr., Mrs., Dr.; after initials. 

b. Question mark: after interrogative sentences. 

c. Comma: after the salutation and closing phrase 

in letters. 

d. Quotation marks: with unbroken quotation. 

Plurals: ordinary formation by adding s and es. 


Grade Three 


Capitals: first letter in all common titles, in all 

proper names, and in direct quotations. 

Punctuation: 

a. Period ; with abbreviations. 

b. Comma: in dates; in series of words; after 
cases of address. : 

c. Apostrophe: in possessive singular and in a few 
most common contractions, as it’s, can’t, I'll, 
we're, etc. 

d. Hyphen: in dividing words at ends of lines. 

Plurals: few irregular plurals met in reading work, 

as, mice, men, children, oxen, leaves, etc. 

Possessives: possessive singular. Best usage shows 

s’s, as James’s, except where last syllable begins 
with an s sound, as Moses’. 
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Grade Four 


1. Capitals: names of the Deity and pronouns refer- 
ring to Deity; the word Bible; proper adjec- 
tives. 

2. Punctuation: - 

a. Comma after Oh; in addresses; before short 
direct quotations; in series of words. 

b. Quotation marks: in both simple and broken 
quotations. 

c. Apostrophe: in contractions. 

d. Exclamation point: at close of sentences express- 
ing feeling and after interjections. 

3. Grammatical principles : 

a. Subject and predicate: the person or thing that 
does something and the word that tells what is 
done. 

b. Nouns: possessive of plurals; plurals of words 
ending in y and of all others met in the reading 
or composition work of the grade. 

c. Verbs: simple matters of tense, as present, past, 
and future time ; number. . 

d. Adjectives: descriptive (simplest enlargement of 
the subject or any noun). 


Grade Five 
1. Capitals: North, South, etc. (as part of the country 
and not as points of the compass); names of 
objects personified. 
2. Punctuation: . 


a. Comma: after yes and no in answers; to mark 
off clauses and phrases. 
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b. Quotation marks: in broken quotations. 
c. Hyphen: in compound words. 
3. Grammatical principles: 

a. Noun: object of verb; object of preposition ; 
compound nouns; possessive plural of nouns 
like negro, mulatto, potato, etc., of compound 
nouns, of words ending in f or fe changing to 
ves (fifteen in all), and of irregular nouns, as 
men, geese, children, etc. 

6. Pronoun: distinguish kinds, beginning with the 
use of the relative clause ; objective case. 

c. Adjective: simplest form of comparison. 

d. Adverb: modifying verb and adjective; com- 
parison. 

e. Verb: transitive. 

f. Phrases and clauses: continue the study of these 

as modifiers expanded from the adjective and 
the adverb. 


Grade Six 


1. Capitals: in titles of books, names of political parties 
and religious denominations, titles followed by 
names of individuals, etc. 

2. Punctuation: 

a. Comma: ‘preceding short direct quotations, to 
set off explanatory phrase or modifier, to 
indicate slight pause in reading. 

b. Period: in decimal numbers. 

c. Colon: preceding long quotations and enumer- 
ations. 

d. Semicolon: in compound sentences. 
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3. Grammatical Principles: 

a. Noun: object and indirect object. 

b. Pronoun: simple uses of three kinds; direct 
object and indirect object. 

c. Verb: idea of voice, auxiliaries, simple conjuga- 
tion work; frequent drill on irregular verbs. 

d. Conjunction: distinguished according to use in 
complex and compound sentences. 

e. Sentences: (1) complex, which will include ex- 
panding word and phrase modifiers into clauses ; 
compound, both coérdinate ideas with and and 
adversative with but. (2) declarative, in- 
terrogative, imperative. 


Grade Seven 
A. Analysis of Sentences 


1. Form: simple, complex, compound. 
2. Use: declarative, interrogative, imperative. See 
section 12. 
3. Chief elements of thought expression : 
a. Complex, or logical, subject ; complex, or logical, 
predicate. 
6b. Simple predicate and adjective adjuncts (words, 
phrases, and clauses) ; simple predicate and ad- 
verbial adjuncts (words, phrases, and clauses). 
c. Clauses: principal, subordinate; the latter as to 
their use, as substantive, adverbial, adjectival. 
d. Phrases: substantive, adverbial, adjectival. 
4. Limit use of diagram to assist analysis work only 
until pupils can see relations without it. 
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B. Parts of Speech 


The work of the preceding years should be reviewed 


—_ 


SiN 


until the pupils are able to recognize all parts of 
speech and to explain their uses in sentences. No 
formal definitions are to be learned except 
those made by the children themselves. Special 
attention should be paid to the following points: 

Noun: case, irregular plurals, declension. 

Pronoun: case, person, relative and personal pro- 
nouns, declension. 

Verb: transitive and intransitive, direct object, 
complement, conjugation of to be, and person. 
Adverb: conjunctive, in connection with complex 

sentence. 
Preposition: in connection with case of nouns and 
pronouns. 


Grade Eight 
A. Analysis of Sentences 


Thorough review of simplified analysis suggested in 
the seventh grade. 

Complete analysis of sentences, separating phrases 
and clauses into their elements. 

Careful study of subordinate clauses as to office — 
substantive, adjectical, adverbial; conjunctive 
words. 

Similar study of phrases. 


Continue limited use of diagram. 
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B. Parts of Speech 


Thorough review of work of preceding grade. Teach — 


all subdivisions and inflections. Omit the ultratech- 
nical and the useless categories. 


A. 


2. 


4, 


Noun: 

a. Classes: proper, common, collective, abstract. 

b. Properties: case, gender, number. 

Pronoun: 

a. Classes: personal, relative, interrogative, demon- 
strative. 

b. Properties: case, gender, number, person. 

c. Special: restrictive and explanatory relatives ; 
relative and interrogative who and what; uses of 
it; intensive and reflexive uses of personal pro- 
noun. 


: Adjective: 


a. Classes: descriptive and definitive, with sub- 
divisions. . 
b. Comparison: ways of forming comparatives ; 
adjectives incapable of Sone mare 
Verb: 
a. Classes according fo use: transitive, pT 
attributive, copulative. 
b. Classes according to form: regular, irregular. 
c. Properties: 
1. Mood: indicative, subjunctive, imperative. 
2. Tense: the six tenses. 
3. Voice: active, passive. 
4, Person: show that the verb has almost lost 
this property, in form if not in thought. 
5. Number: same as in (4). 


I 
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d. Modified forms: infinitives, participles; show 
double use. 

e. Conjugation: teach entire conjugation by having 
pupils construct all forms of the verb. Give 
no time to formal repetition. 

f. Auxiliaries: teach meaning and use, especially 
of shall, will, can, may; those that may be 
regular verbs also. 


5. Adverb: 
a. Classes: time, cause, manner, place, degree, 
conjunctive. 


b. Comparison: ways of forming comparatives ; 
adverbs capable of comparison. 
6. Conjunction: 
a. Coérdinate and subordinate: classes of each; 
classify coérdinate conjunctions according to 
kind of clause introduced. 


} 
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The books in the following lists have been used by 
the author in the preparation of this book and in his 
language classes. Teachers of grammar and language 
work in normal schools and high schools should have 
many of these in their own libraries and should have 
most of them in the school libraries. Those marked 
with an asterisk (*) are suitable for high school 
libraries, because of reasonable simplicity of subject 
matter. 


ADVANCED STANDARD ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


*1. NESFIELD, J. C. , English Grammar — Past and Present, Mac- 
millan and Ca New York. 1909. 

2. RamMsery, Sine The English Language and English (eee 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1892. 

3. Sweet, Henry, A New English Grammar. 2 vols. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press. 1898. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND ITS SYNTAX 


*]. BrapLey, Henry, The Making of English. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1904. 

2. Emurson, O. F., The History of the English Language. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1903. 

3. JESPERSEN, OTTo, Growth and Structure of the English Language. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. Second edition, 1912. 

4, JEsPERSEN, Orro, Progress in Language with Special Reference 
to English. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1894. 

5. Kewiner, Leon, Historical Outlines of English Syntax. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1905. Sa 
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8. 


*12. 


10. 
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Krapp, G. P., Modern English; Its Growth and Present Use. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1909. 

Lounssury, T. R., History of the English Language. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 1894. 

Morris, Ricwarp, Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1899. 

Suiru, C. A., Studies in English Syntax. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
1906. 

Sxeat, W. W., Principles of English Etymology. Oxford, 
University Press, New York. 


. Scorr anp Carr, The Development of Language. Scott, Fores- 


man & Co., Chicago. 1921. 
VizeTeLuey, F. H., Essentials of English Speech. Funk, 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Barsoour, F. A., The Lopehing of English Grammar. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

Buck, Gertrupe, Make-Believe Grammar. Pamphlet sent 
free by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Briees, T. H., Formal English Grammar as a Discipline. 
““ Teachers College Record,” September, 1913. 

CARPENTER, BAKER AND Scort, The Teaching of English, pp. 
144-151, 191-214. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Cuuss, Percivat, The Teaching of English, pp. 203-205. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Cuarters, W. W., Teaching the Common Branches, pp. 44- 
103. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

GeseLL, A. L., The Normal Child and Primary Education, 
pp. 172-180. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Hinspate, B. A., Teaching the Language-Arts, pp. 147-168. 
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All references are to sections 


A, an, indefinite article, 81,1; with 
many, 92, 2; with what, 92, 2; 
pleonastic use, 92, 5 

About, with the infinitive, 204, 4 

Absolute constructions, see Inde- 
pendent Elements; time, 112 

Abstract nouns, 27; 31 

Address, case of, 274, 1 

Adjective, defined, 19; demonstra- 
tive, defined, 19; descriptive, 
defined, 19; quantitative, de- 
fined, 19; as noun-equivalent, 
32, 2; described, 75; kinds, 76; 
descriptive, described, 77; 
quantitative, described, 78; 


quantitative, numeral, 78, 1;]| 


demonstrative, described, 79; 
distributive, 79, note; compari- 
son, 82 ff; degrees, 83; positive, 
84; comparative, 85; forms of 
comparison, 85, 1; superlative, 
86; irregular comparison, 87; 
comparison of absolute terms, 
88; syntax, 89 ff; uses, attribu- 
tive, 89,1; predicative, 89, 2; 
other parts of speech as, 90; 
participle as, 90, 1; noun as, 
90, 2; adverb as, 90, 3; adjec- 
tive as noun, 91; historical, 93; 
adjectives from adverbs, 156, 3; 
adverb as adjective, 164; phrase 
as adjective, 194, 1; infinitives 
as, 206; participle as, 217; 
adjectives which were formerly 
participles, 225; restrictive and 
non-restrictive clauses as, 249 
‘Adjective clause, 239 ff 
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Adjective phrase, see Phrase and 


Adjective 


Adverb, defined, 21; kinds, 21; 


as adjective, 90, 3; described, 
150; kinds, 151; simple, 152; 
time, 152; 1; place, 152, 2; 
manner, 152, 3; number, 152, 4; 
degree, 152, 5; affirmative, 152, 
6; cause or reason, 152, 7; in- 
terrogative, 153; relative, 154; 
conjunctive, 155; sources of, 
156; from nouns, 156, 1; from 
nouns by adding prefixes, 156, 2; 
from adjectives, 156, 3; from 
pronouns, 156, 4; comparison, 
157 ff; irregular comparison, 
158; uses, 159 ff; preposition 
adjunct, 160; conjunction ad- 
junct, 161; sentence modifier, 
162; seeming object of a prep- 
osition, 163; used as an adjec- 
tive, 164; as substantive, 165; 
as expletive, 166; the as an ad- 
verb, 167; but as an adverb, 167; 
historical, 168; as base of a 
prepositional phrase, 171, 2; 
modifying a preposition, 174; 
modifying an adjective or ad- 
verbial phrase, 175; phrase as 
adverbial element, 194, 2; in- 
finitive as, 205; participle as, 
219; adverb derived from parti- 
ciple, 227; relative adverb in 
adjective clauses, 248; interrog- 
ative in noun clauses, 253 


Adverbial clause, 259 ff; phrase, 


194, 2 
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Adverbial objective, 50 

Adversative conjunction, 182, 233 

Analysis, of sentences, 283 ff; 
values of, 294; steps in, 295; 
important points in, 296; model, 
297; written, forms, 298 ff; 
clause-analysis, 299 

Antecedent, see Pronoun 

Apostrophe, 318 

Appositive, nominative, 44, 3; 
objective, 49, 3; infinitive, 204, 5 

Article, described, 81; definite, 
81, 1; indefinite, 81, 1; before 
proper noun, 81, 1, note 1; 
before common noun, 81, 1, 
note 2; before another adjec- 
tive, 81, 1, note 3; indefinite 
before plural noun, 92,1 ~* 

As, as different parts of speech, 25; 
as a so-called relative, 67, 1 

Asking, verbs of, with two objects, 
96, 3 

At best, 171, 1 

Attributive adjective, 89, 1 

Auxiliaries, 135 ff; -historical, 142 
ff; real, 143 


Be, as an auxiliary, 136, 3; histor- 
ical, 143; conjugation of, 148 

‘Brackets, 322 

But, 25; as a go-called relative 
pronoun, 67, 2; as an adverb, 
167; as coordinate conjunction, 
182, 233 


Can, 135; historical, 142, 143 

Case, described, 41; origin and 
meaning of the word, 41, note; 
kinds, 42; historical, 43; nom- 
inative, defined, 44; uses, sub- 
ject, 44, 1; subjective comple- 
ment, 44, 2; appositive, 44, 3; 
absolute use, 44, 45 possessive, 
use, 45; forms, 46; with names 
of living objects, 47, 1; after 
of, 47, 2; historical, 48; objec- 


INDEX 


tive constructions, 49; object 
of transitive verb, 49, 1; ob- | 
ject of preposition, 49, 2; sub- 
ject of infinitive, 49, 3; appo- 
sition, 49, 3; adverbial ob- 
jective, 50; retained object, 51; 
second. object, 52; indirect ob- 
ject, 53; cognate object, 54 

Cause, clauses of, 262; adverbs 
of, 152, 7 

Cherubim, 39, 2 

Clause, as unit of sentence, 16, 3; 
subordinate, defined, 16, 3; 
noun, defined, 16, 3a; adjective, 
defined, 16, 3, b; adverbial, de- 
fined, 16, 3, c; noun, as noun- 
equivalent, 32, 6; restrictive 
and non-restrictive, 69 ; purpose, 
with subjunctive) 133, 1; condi- — 
tional, with subjunctive, 133, 2; 
concessive with subjunctive, 133, 
4; indirect question, with sub- 
junctive, 133, 5; temporal, with 
subjunctive, 133, 6; should in 
subordinate, 141; should in pur- 
pose clause, 141, 1; showld in 
future conditions or concessions, 
141, 2; should in subordinate 
clauses and indicating volition 
not that of the subject, 141, 3; 
would in subordinate clauses in- 
dicating prediction, 141, 4; 
should and would in determina- 
tion and command, 141, 5; 
clause as object of preposition, 
171, 4; noun, introduced by 
subordinate conjunction, 186, 1; 
adverbial, introduced by subor- 
dinate conjunction, 186, 2; ad- 
verbial, of purpose, infinitive as, 
210, 2; result, infinitive as, 
210, 3; adjective, introductory 
words, 239; relative pronoun 
as introductory word, 240; as, 
241; what, 242; which and what 
as adjectives, 243; but, 244; 
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Clause (Continued) 
relative pronoun omitted, 245; 
who, 246; whoever, etc., 247; 
relative adverb, 248;  restric- 
tive and non-restrictive clauses, 
249; noun, 251 ff; noun, de- 
scribed, 251; introductory words 
251 ff; interrogative pronoun, 
252; interrogative adverb, 253; 
subordinate conjunction, 254; 
noun, direct and indirect ques- 
tions, 255, 1; direct or indirect 
quotations, 255 ; that-clause, 255, 
3; infinitive clause, 255, 4; 
noun, syntax, 256; subject of 
a verb, 256, 1; subjective com- 
plement, 256, 2; object of verb, 
256, 3; object of preposition, 
256, 4; in apposition with noun, 
256, 5; as retained object, 256, 
6; ii expletive and noun clauses, 
257; noun, some false interpre- 
tations, 258; adverbial, kinds, 
259; time, 260; place, 261; 
cause, 262; purpose, 263; re- 
sult, 264; manner, 265; con- 
cession, 266; comparison, 267; 
conditional, 268 ff; conditions, 
types, 269; independent clause, 
270; independent adverbial, 270, 
1; explanatory, 270, 2; express- 
ing author’s feeling or attitude, 
270, 3; ellipsis in subordinate 
clause, 277; in temporal, 277, 1; 
in comparative, 277, 2; in man- 
ner, 277, 3; in concessive, 277, 4; 
in conditional, 277, 5; in ad- 
jective, 277, 6; in noun, 277, 7; 
position of clause in word-order, 
289; analysis of clause, 299 

Cognate object, 98 

Collective noun, 30 

Colon, 317 

Comma, 314 

Common noun, 29 


Comparative, degree, 85; con- 
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fused with 
note 
Comparison, of adjectives, 82 ff; 
degrees, 83 ff; comparative, 85; 
irregular, 87; of absolute terms, 
88 ; of adverbs, 157-158; clauses 
of, 267 
Complement, subjective, 44, 1; 
52; 194, 3, d; 204, 2 
Complex sentence, 238 ff; de- 
scribed, 238 ; adjective clausesin, 
239 ff ; \relative pronouns in, 240 
Compound sentence, 230 ff; de- 
fined, 230; how joined together, 
231; copulative, or cumulative, 
232; adversative, 233; dis- 
junctive, 234; illative, 235; 
contraction in, 236; historical, 
237 ;. ellipsis, 279 
Concession, clauses of, 266 
Condition, clauses of, 268 ff 
Conjugation, complete, 148 
Conjunction, subordinate, defined, 
23; codrdinate, defined, 23; 
modified by an adverb, 161; 
described, 178; codrdinate, 179 
ff ; codrdinate, classes, 180; cop- 
ulative or cumulative, 181; ad- 
versative or disjunctive, 182; il- 
lative, 184; subordinate, de- 
scribed, 185; kinds of clauses 
introduced by, 186; as exple- 
tive, 187; historical, 188; sub- 
ordinate, introducing noun 
clauses, 254 
Contracted sentences, see Ellipsis 
Copula, strengthened, 210, 4; con- 
jugation of ‘to be,” 148 


superlative, 86, 


Dangling participle, 229, 2 

Dash, 323 

Dative, in Modern English, 61, 3 

Declarative, sentences, 121; word- 
order in, 287 

Demonstrative, as pronoun or ad- 
jective, 72 
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Diagramming, 301 Far, 25, 158 
Discourse, units of, 5 Fast, 25 


Distributive adjective, 79 note 

Do, as auxiliary, 121; in negative 
imperative, 129, 1; discussed, 
136, 2; historical, 143 

Double relative what, 68, 1 


Elements, simple and complex, 15; 
position of, 286 

Ellipsis, 10; 274 ff; type, 276; 
in subordinate clauses, 277; 
in temporal clauses, 277, 1; in 
comparison clauses, 277, 2; in 
clauses of manner, 277, 3; in 


clauses of concession, 277, 4; 


in conditional sentences, 277, 5; 
in adjective clauses, 277, 6; in 
noun clauses, 277, 7; in exclam- 
atory sentences, 278; miscel- 
laneous, 279 ff; in compound 
sentences, 279; of main clauses, 
280; of prepositions, 281; by 
use of absolute words and 
phrases, 282; by common ex- 
pressions, 283 

Else, possessive case of, 46, 2 

English Language, historical, 302 
ff; family, 302; cognate lan- 
guages, 303; Old English, 304; 
Middle English, 305; Modern 
English, 306; vocabulary, 307; 


borrowings from Latin, 308; 
other borrowings, 809; as an 
expressive. language, 310; fu- 


ture of, 311 
-er, in comparison, 85, 1 
-est, in comparison, 86 
Ever, added to relative, 68 
Exclamation mark, 325 
Exclamatory sentence, 12; 
sis in, 278 
Expletive, adverb as, 166; there, 
166; conjunction as, 187; it 
with noun clause, 257; general, 
273 


ellip- 


Finite verb, 108 

For, 25); illative conjunction, 184, 
235 

Foreign plurals, 39, 2 

For good, 171, 1 

For long, 171, 1 

Future and future perfect tenses, 
118 


Gender, described, 33; classes, 34; 
common, 34, 1; neuter, 34, 2; 
ways of showing, 35; change of 
word, 35, 1; by word added, 35, 
2; by suffixes, 35, 3; historical, 
36 


‘Gerund (participle), as noun-equiv- 


alent, 32,4; noun participle, 215 
Grammar, study of, 2; defined, 3; 
descriptive and historical, 9 


Had as lief, 200, 4, note 

Had rather, 200, 4, note 

Have, historical, 143 

Hern, historical, 61, 6 

His for tts, 61, 6 

Hisn, historical, 61, 6 
Historical present tense, 114, 1 
Historical grammar, 9 

Hit, historical, 61, 6 

Hyphen, 320 


Idioms, 8 

Imperative sentence, 12; 
127 ff; word-order in, 291 

Impersonal verbs, 99 

Indefinite, pronoun, 68; article, 81, 
1 


mood, 


Independent elements, 270 ff; 
ellipsis, 282 

Indicative mood, 125 ff 

Indirect object, 53 

Indirect question, 255 

Infinitive, as noun-equivalent, 32, 
3; described, 196; forms, 197; 


as 
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Infinitive (Continued) 
kind of time expressed by, 198; 
history. of forms and kinds, 199; 
without to, 200; ‘split,’ 201; 
uses, 202 ff; as noun, 204; as 
subject, 204, 1; as subjective 
complement, 204, 2; as object 
of a transitive verb, 204, 3; as 
* object of a preposition, 204, 4; 
as appositive, 204, 5; as ob- 
jective subject or subjective 
complement of infinitive, 204, 6; 
as retained object, 204, 7; as ad- 
verb, to modify a verb, 205, 1; 
to qualify an adjective, 205, 2; 
to qualify an adverb, 205, 3; as 
an adjective, 206; with sub- 
ject objective, 207; historical, 
208; independent, 208; after 
when, where, how, what, and 
which, 210, 1; idiomatic, 210; 
infinitive clause, 255, 4; infini- 
tive phrase, 271, 1 
Infinitive clause, 207 
Inflection, in English, 7; 
adjective, pronoun, verb, 
verb, 7; person in verbs, 106 
Inscription, independent noun by, 
274, 3 
Interjection, defined, 24; impera- 
tive as, 129, 3; described, 189; 
historical, 191 
Interrogative sentence, 12; word- 
order in, 290; indicative mood 
in, 125, 5 
Intransitive verb, 97 
It, Cp palette 60, 1; expletive, 60, 
2; indefinite, 60, 3: as expletive 
with a noun clause, 257 
It is me, historical, 61, 4; 285 


noun, 
ad- 


Language, defined, 1 

Least, in comparison, 86, 87 

Less, in comparison, 85, 1; 87 
Let, with infinitive clause, 128, 1 
Like, 25; with should, 140, 3 


3857 
Little, 25. 87 


Manner, adverbs 
clauses, 265 

Many a, 92,2; 81, note 3 

May, 142; historical, 143 

Me, It is me, 61, 4; 285 

Methinks, 61, 3; 285 

Mine, my, 61, 5 

Mood, described, 122; how deter- 
mined, 123; kinds, 124; indic- 
ative, 125 ff; forms, 126; im- 
perative, 127 ff; forms, 128; 
idioms, 129; negative, 129, 1; 
conditional, 129, 2; imperative 
as interjection; 129, 3; used 
absolutely, 129, 4; subjunctive, 
130 ff ; described, 130 ; forms, 131; 
potential forms of subjunctive 
132; uses, 133; in clauses of pur- 
pose, 133, 1; im conditional 
clauses, 133, 2; wishes, 133, 3; 
in concessive clauses, 133, 4; in 
indirect questions, 133, 5 ; in tem- 
poral clauses, 133,6; in potential 
phrases, 133, 7; mood, historical, 
134; auxiliary verb used in 
forming, 137, 2; subjunctive 
use of shall and will, 138, 3 

More, in comparison, 85, 1; 87 

Most, in comparison, 86, 87 

Much, 25; 87 

Must, 142; historical, 143 

My, mine, historical, 61, 5 


of, 152, 3; 


Neuter gender, 34, 2 

No, 152, note 2 

Nominative absolute, case, 44, 4; 
274; participle, 221, 2 

Notwithstanding, 25 

Noun, defined, 17; described, 26; 
kinds, 27; concrete, defined, 27 ; 
abstract, defined, 27; proper, 
defined, 28; common nouns 
which have become proper, 28, 
a; proper, have no meaning, 28, b; 
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Noun (Continued) 

with the article, 28, c; by per- 
sonification, 28, d; common, 
defined, 29; proper nouns which 
have become common, 29, 2; 
common, derived from proper, 
29, 2; class-names, 29, 3; col- 
lective, defined, 30; collective 
nouns which have become class, 
30, 1; abstract, defined, 31; 
proper derived from abstract, 31, 
1; abstract which have become 
concrete, 31, 1 and 2; . com- 
pound, plural of, 39, 5; noun 
as adjective, 90, 2; 91; plural, 
with indefinite article, 92, 1; 


nouns which have become ad-| 


verbs, 156, 1; with prefix, 156, 2; 
with ward, to form adverbs, 156, 
5; infinitive as, 204; participle 
as, 218; from participles, 226; 
clauses as, 251 ff; absolute, 274; 
address, 274, 1; exclamation, 
274, 2; inscription, 274, 3; 
pleonasm, 274, 4; with participle, 
274, 5; in apposition with in- 
dependent noun, 274, 6 
Noun-equivalent, 32; pronouns as, 
32,1; adjective as, 32, 2; infin- 
itive as, 32, 3; participle (ger- 
und) as, 32, 4; prepositional 
phrase as, 32, 5; clause as, 
32, 6 

Now, as expletive, 166 

Number, defined, 37; plural, ways 
of forming, 38; by adding -s, 
38, 1; by adding -es, 38, 2; nouns 
in -y, 38, 3; nouns in -o, 38, 4; 
nouns in -f and -fe, 38, 5; his- 
torical, 40; of verbs, 105 ff; 
variations in verbs for, 107; 
of verb, historical, 109 

Numeral adjective, 78, 1 


Object, direct, 49, 1; of prepo- 
sition, 49, 2; adverbial, 50; 


INDEX 


second, 52; indirect, 53; cog- 
nate, 98; retained, 103, 204, Ths 
subject of infinitive, 204, 6 

Of old, 171, 1 

One, 25; indefinite, 73 

On high, 171, 1 

Order of sentence elements, 284 ff. 

Ordinal numerals, 78, 1 

Ought, 136, 1 

Ourn, historical, 61, 6 


Parentheses, 321 
Participle, as noun-equivalent, 32, 
4; as adjective, 90, 1; described, 
212; forms, 213; kind of time 
expressed by, 214; history of 
forms and classes, 215; uses, 
216 ff; as adjective, 217; as 
noun, 218; as adverb, 219; in 
compound tenses, 220; inde- 
pendent, exclamatory, 221, 1; 
so-called nominative absolute, 
221, 2; meanings, 222, 1; 
cause, 222, 2; condition, 222, 3; 
concession, 222, 4; parsing, 223; 
matters of usage, 224; parti- 
ciples which have become ad- 
jectives, 225; nouns, 226; ad- 
verbs, 227; prepositions, 228; 
errors in use, 229; ‘‘dangling,” 
229, 2; independent, particip- 
ial phrase, ah 2; absolute 
noun with, 274, 5 
Parts of speech, 4; ” defined, 17 ff 
Passive voice, 100 ff 
Period, 315 
Person, of pronouns, 57, 58, 61; 
of verbs, described, 105 ff; in- 
flections of verbs for, 106; his- 
torical, 109 
Phrase, as unit of sentence, 16, 2; 
as object of preposition, 171, 3; 
syntax of, 172; meanings, 193; 
in general sense, 198, 1; in 
special sense, 198, 2; uses, 194; 
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Phrase (Continued) 


Prepositional verbs, 97, 3 


as adjective elements, 194, 1;]| Present tense, 114 
as adverbial elements, 194, 2;| Progressive forms of verb, 148 
as substantive elements, 194, 3;| Pronoun, defined, 18; as noun- 


as subject of verb, 194, 3, a; 
as object of verb, 194, 3, b; as 
object of preposition, 194, 3, c; 
independent or absolute, 194, 4; 
as subjective complement, 194, 3, 
d; in apposition with substan- 
tive, 194, 3, e; modifiers of, 
195; independent, 271; posi- 
tion in word-order, 288 

Place, adverbs of, 152, 2; clauses 
of, 261 

Pleonasm, 274, 4 

Plural, irregular and peculiar, 39; 
by change of stem vowel, 39, 1; 
of foreign nouns, 39, 2; of fig- 
ures, etc., 39,3; of titles, 39,4; 
compound nouns, 39, 5; same 
as singular, 39, 6; only form a 
plural, 39, 7 

Positive degree, of adjective, 84; 
of adverbs, 157 

Potential, old mood, 180, 132, 134 

Predicative position of adjective, 
89, 2 


equivalent, 32, 1; described, 55; 
kinds, 56; personal, described, 
57; forms, 58; historical, 61; 
interrogative, defined, 62; forms, 
63; used adjectively, 64; histori- 
cal, 65; relative, described, 66; 
names and forms, 67 ; indefinite, 
68 ; what as double relative, 68, 1; 
historical, 70 ; demonstrative, de- 
fined, 71; indefinite, 73; his- 
torical, 74; described, 80; ad- 
jective, 80; pronouns which 
have become adverbs, 156, 4; 
relative in adjective clauses, 240 
ff; as as relative, 67, 1; 241; 
but as relative, 67, 2; 244; 
relative omitted, 245; who as 
relative, 246; whosoever, etc. 
as relative, 247; relative pro- 
noun in restrictive and non- 
restrictive clauses, 69, 249; 
history of forms and uses, 250; 
interrogative, in noun clauses, 
252 


Preposition, defined, 22; modified | Proper nouns, 27, 28 
by an adverb, 160; with adverb | Punctuation, 312 ff; comma, 314; 


as seeming object, 163; de- 
_ scribed, 169; kinds, as to form, 
170; single words, 170, 1; dou- 
ble or group, 170, 2; complex 
or phrasal, 170, 3; with clause 
as object, 171, 4; interesting ob- 
servations on, 173 ff; modified 


period, 315; semicolon, 316; 
colon, 317; apostrophe, 318; 
quotation marks, 319; hyphen, 
320; parentheses, 321; brack- 
ets, 322; dash, 323; question 
mark, 324; exclamation mark, 
325 


by adverbs, 174; list of simple| Purpose, clauses of, 263 


forms, 176 ; historical, 177; ellip- 


- sis of, 281; from participles, 228 | Quotation, direct and indirect, 255, 


Prepositional phrase, 132, 5; base 
of, 171; adverb as base of, 171, 


2; marks of 324 


2; phrase as object of, preposi-| Reflexive pronoun, 56 — 
tion, 173, 3; adjective or ad-| Relation, ways of showing, 284 
verbial, modified by adverb, 175; | Relative, pronoun, 66 ff ; time, 112 ; 


independent, 271, 3 


adverb, 154; clauses, 239 ff 
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Restrictive relative clauses, 249 
Result, clauses of, 264 
Retained object, 51, 103 
Round, 25 


Same, before relative as, 67, 1; 


241 
Self, with pronouns, 59; 61, 2 
Semicolon, 316 
Sentence, defined, 11; according 


Since, 25, with time clauses, 259,1 ; 
260 

Somebody else’s, 46, 2 

Split infinitive, 201 

Strengthened copula, 210, 4 

Strong (irregular) verbs, 146, 147 

Subject and predicate, necessary 
parts of sentence, 14 

Subjective complement, 44,1; 52; 


194, 3, d; 204, 2 


to use, 12; pure declarative, 12, 
1, a; declarative-exclamatory, 
12, 1, 6; exclamatory-declara- 
tive, 12, 1, c; pure imperative, 


Subordinate, see Clauses 

Substantive, defined, 18; adverb 
used as, 165; phrase as, 194, 3 

Such, before relative as, 67, 1; 241 


12, 2, a; imperative-exclama- 
tory, 12, 2,6; pure interrogative, 
12, 3, a; interrogative-exclama- 
tory, 12, 3, 6; according to 
form, 13; simple, 13, 1; com- 
plex, 18, 2; Chaps. xv, xvi, xvii; 
compound, 13, 3; 230 ff; com- 
pound-complex, 138, 4; units of, 
16; modified by adverb, 162 
Sentence-composition, by change 
of form, 6, 1; by connecting 
words, 6, 2; by order and ar- 
rangement of sentence-parts, 6, 3 
Sequence of tenses, 115-116 
Shall, as an auxiliary verb, 138; 
in declarative sentences, 138, 1; 
in interrogative sentences, 138, 
2; in subjunctive mood, 138, 3; 
historical, 143 
Should, as an auxiliary verb, 139 ff ; 
in principal clause, futurity, 140, 
1; advice or consent, 140, 2; 
with like, 140, 3; indicating 
will of speaker, 140, 4; duty or 
obligation, 140, 5; in subordi- 
nate clauses, 141; in clauses of 
purposes, 141, 1; in future con- 
ditions or concessions, 141, 2; 
volition not that of subject, 141, 
3; subordinate clauses of de- 
termination or command, 141, 5 
Simple sentence, 13, 1 


Superlative, of adjectives, 86; con- 


fused with comparatives, 86, note 


Tense, described, 110; kinds, 110; 


graphically shown, 111; abso- 
lute and relative time, 112; com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of, 
113; indefinite time, 113, 1; 
continuous time, 113, 2; pres- 
ent, 114; present, historical, 114, 
1; universal, 114, 2; habitual, 
114, 3; future-time-present, 114, 
4; sequence of tenses, 115-116; 
history of development, 117 ff; 
future and future perfect, histor- 
ical, 118; present perfect and 
past perfect historical, 119; pas- 
sive voice forms historical, 120; 
do as an auxiliary, historical, 121; 
auxiliary verbs used in forming, 
137, 1; participle in compound, 
220 


Than, than whom, 70 
That, 25; as subordinate conjunc- 


tion, 186; as relative pronoun, 
240, 250; in place of a relative 
adverb, 248, 1; introducing 
noun clause, 254 


The, article, 81, 1; before which, 


92,4; as adverb, 167 


There, as adverb, 152, 2; as ex- 


pletive, 166 
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This, 72; plural use (for thise), 
92,6; plural of, 93 

Time, absolute and relative, 112; 
indefinite, 113, 1; continuous, 
113, 2; clauses of, 260 

To, sign of infinitive, 199; omitted, 
200 

Transitive verb, 96 


Units, of discourse, 5; words as, 
16, 1; phrases as, 16, 2; clauses 
as, 16, 3 

Universal present, 114, 2 

Until, 25; introducing time clause, 
260 

Verb, defined, 20; weak or regular, 
defined, 20; strong or irregular, 
defined, 20; verb, described, 94; 
kinds, 95; transitive, defined, 
96; used intransitively, 96, 1; 
with two objects, 96, 2; of ask- 
ing, 96, 3; intransitive, defined, 
97; attributive, 97, 1; copu- 
lative, 97,1; intransitives which 
have become transitives, 97, 2; 
intransitive with preposition, 97, 
3; cognate object, 98; imper- 
sonal, 99; natural or external 
events, 99, 1; states of mind, 99, 
2; voice, 100 ff; person, 105 ff; 
number, 105 ff; person, inflec- 
tion, 106; number, variations, 
107; finite, 108; number, his- 
torical, 109; person, historical, 
109; tense, 110 ff; graphically 
shown, 111; absolute and rela- 
tive time, 112; completeness 
or incompleteness of time, 113; 
indefinite time, 113, 1; con- 
tinuous time, 113, 2; tense, 
present, uses, 114; present, his- 
torical, 114, 1; universal present, 
114, 2; present habitual, 114, 
3; future-time-present, 114, 4; 
sequence of tenses, 115-116; 
history or development of tense, 
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117 ff; future and future per- 
fect, historical, 118; present 
perfect and past perfect, histori- 
cal, 119; passive voice, histori- 
eal, 120; do as an auxiliary, 121; 
mood, described, 122; how de- 
termined, 123; kinds, 124; in- 
dicative, 125-126; actual fact, 
125, 1; real untruth, 125, 2; 
temporary untruth, 125, 3; un- 
intentional untruth, 125, 4; in 
interrogative sentences, 125, 5; 
forms of indicative, 126; auxil- 
iary, 135 ff; named, 136; used 
in tense-forming, 137, .1; in 
mood-forming, 137, 2; in voice- 
forming, 137, 3; shall and will, 
138; should and would, 139 ff; 
auxiliaries, historical, 142 ff; 
principal parts, 144 ff; strong, 
146, 1; weak, 146, 2; principal 
parts, historical, 147; complete 
conjugation, 148; structure of 
verb-phrases, 149 

Verb-phrase, structure of, 149 

Very, 25 

Voice, described, 100; kinds, 101;, 
formation of active and passive, 
102; retained object after pas- 
sive, 103; historical, 104; pas- 
sive, historical, 120; auxiliary 
verbs used in forming voice, 137,3 ~ 


Weak (regular) verbs, 146, 147 

Well, 25; as interjection, 190, 3 

What, as interrogative pronoun, 
63; used as adjective, 64; as 
double relative, 68, 1 

When, as interrogative adverb, 153, 
253; as relative adverb, 154, 
248; as conjunctive adverb, 155, 
259, 1 

Where, 25; as interrogative ad- 
verb, 153, 248, 2; as relative 
adverb, 154, 248; as conjunctive 
adverb, 155, 259, 2 
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Which, 25; as interrogative pro- 
noun used as an adjective, 64; 
as relative pronoun, 67, 240, 
250; preceded by the, 92, 4 

While, conjunctive adverb, 155; in- 
troducing time clause, 259, 1, 260 

Who, 25; for whom, 65; than 
whom, 70; as relative pronoun, 
67, 240, 250; as interrogative 
pronoun, 63, 65; with ever, so- 
ever, 68 

Will, as auxiliary verb, 138, 1; 
142; in declarative statements, 
138, 1; im interrogative -sen- 
tences, 138, 2; in subjunctive 
mood, 138, 3; historical, 143 

Words, as units of a sentence, 16, 1; 
used as different parts of speech, 
25; independent, 272 ff 

Word-order, 284 ff; normal, 285; 
in declarative sentences, 287; 


INDEX 


position of phrases, 288; posi- 
tion of clauses, 289; in interrog- 
ative sentences, 290; in impera- 
tive sentences, 291; in poetry, 
292 

Would, as auxiliary, 139 ff; in 
principal clauses, futurity, 140, 1; 
advice or consent, 140, 2; past 
habitual action, 140, 6; wish, 
140, 7; in subordinate clauses, 
141; in future conditions or 
concessions, 141, 2; prediction, 
141, 4; in subordinate clauses 
of determination or command, 
141, 5 


Yes, 152, note 2 

Yon, as demonstrative pronoun or 
adjective, 74 

You, historical, 61, 1 

Yourn or youren, historical, 61, 6 
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